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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The six months that have elapsed since the 
publication of the first edition of this Journal 
have made no alteration in the religious con* 
dition of Italy, except so far as they have 
tended to bring, matters nearer to a crisis. 
Italy is now rent asunder by a violent intes* 
tine schism. On one side, are the Arch* 
bishops and Bishops, bound by oaths of feudal 
vassalage to the Pope; on the other is the 
Sovereign of Italy, the People, and a large 
number of the Clergy, 

Although the Roman Pontiff is now con* 
fined within a narrow strip of territory, and 
although the maintenance of his authority 
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even at Home itself is dependent on* the arms 
t of France, and although Victor Emmanuel is 
King of all Italy, with the exception of that 
small Papal domain, and of Venetia which is 
s^ill subject to Austria, and although Sicily 
also acknowledges him as her Sovereign, yet 
by reason of the spiritual dominion exercised 
by the See of Borne, through the Archbishops 
and Bishops and Capitular Vicars, (where 
Bishoprics are vacant,) the power of the King 
of Italy is almost paralyzed, and the Con- 
queror of the battle-fields of Magenta and 
Solferino is resisted and defied by the Papacy 
in the principal cities of his own Kingdom. 

At Milan and at Florence the Sovereign 
has attempted to exercise his royal prerogative 
in nominating to ecclesiastical dignities, but 
his nominations have been set at nought by 
the Ecclesiastical rulers of those cities, acting 
under orders from Rome. Victor Emmanuel 
is King of Italy in name, but in fact, Pius IX., 
though almost a prisoner in his own city, is, in 
many important respects, Sovereign Ruler oi 
the Italian Peninsula. 
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The precarious position in which the tem- 
poral Ruler is placed by the dominant sove- 
reignty of the Papacy, and the consequent 
feebleness of the Italian Government and 
Italian Parliament, have been also displayed to 
the world since the first publication of this 
Journal by an attempt which has been made 
by a celebrated person, wha was once the 
leading champion of the Papacy, the ex- Jesuit 
Carlo Passaglia, now a Member of the Italian 
Parliament at Turin, who endeavoured to 
prevail on the Legislature to require an Oath 
of Allegiance to the Crown to be taken by 
the Clergy of Italy. He showed clearly in his 
speech in Parliament, on the twenty-third of 
April last, that the Pope obliges all Italian 
Bishops to take an Oath of feudal vassalage 
to himself; and that, as long as t^at Oath is 
allowed to be taken, the Bishops of Italy are 
not and cannot be loyal subjects of the Throne. 
Indeed, in such a crisis as the present, when 
the Pope is hostile to the King, they must be 
placed in violent antagonism to it. He showed 
that by the power which the Bishops exert 
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over the inferior Clergy, whom they suspend 
from the exercise of their office, and thus de- 
prive of their daily bread, on account of their 
loyalty to the Throne, it is impossible for the 
Italian Government to be maintained, unless 
it has the moral courage to strike at the root 
of the evil, and to require an Oath of alle- 
giance to be taken by all Ecclesiastics, so that 
no one shall be promoted to ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, whose loyalty has not been testified and 
guaranteed by such an engagement. 

But Passagli&’s efforts were in vain. Pas- 
saglia, the ex- Jesuit, the former champion of 
the Papacy, who knows far better than many 
politicians where the true strength of the 
Papacy lies, and who is also well aware that 
the physical power of Armies is but a feeble 
thing when .opposed to that spiritual Monarchy 
which domineers over the human conscience, 
and promises eternal happiness and glory to 
those who are Confessors and Martyrs in its 
cause, was unable to induce the Government 
to engage in a moral conflict, which re- 
quired more frith and courage, than even 
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the most violent struggles of mere material 
force. 

Even Passaglia himself, who has mastered 
an army of 9000 Italian Priests against the 
temporal power of Rome, still shrints from 
an attack on its spiritual supremacy. He 
skirmishes against the outposts of the Papacy, 
but has not yet ventured to assault the citadel. 
This nobler act of intrepid patriotism has 
been reserved for priests in Southern Italy. 
They have appealed to Scripture and Primitive 
Christian Antiquity, and have boldly challenged 
Pope Pius IX. to answer these questions: — 
“Can it be proved from the Word of God 
and from the ^History of the Early Church, 
that the Bishop of Rome has a right to such a 
spiritual supremacy as he now claims ? Has 
he any authority to impose Oaths .of vassalage 
on all Bishops and Priests? Has he autho- 
rity to prevent the People of Italy from having 
Bishops, except such as he approves, and whom 
he binds as subjects to himself?” These are 
the interrogatories which many of , the Nea- 
politan Clergy are now addressing to Pope 
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Pins IX. ; and together with these questions they 
are propounding others of scarcely less import* 
ance : “Is the Roman Papacy authorized by Holy 
Scripture or Primitive Antiquity to enforce 
Celibacy on the Bishops and Priests of Italy ? 
Does not the Roman Breviary need reforma- 
tion ? Do not Reason, Scripture, and Anti* 
quity all concur in testifying that Public 
Prayers ought not to be in a dead language, 
and that they cannot rightly be called Public 
Prayers, unless they are offered up in a tongue 
understood by the People ? ” 

These are questions which are now put to 
the Papacy by many of the Clergy and Laity 
of Italy; and the Church of Rome cannot 
escape the necessity of giving an answer to 
them. 

It is earnestly to be desired for the sake of 
Rome, Italy, and the World, that these ques- 
tions may be discussed temperately and calmly 
without further delay. The intestine strifes 
and feuds which have been engendered in 
Italy by |be antagonism between the Papacy 
and the Government, have already been very 
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disastrous to Religion and Morals. The popu- 
lar mind is every day becoming more and 
more estranged from the Church of Rome; 
and inasmuch as in their view the Church 
of Rome is identified with Christianity, the 
People of Italy are verging towards Infidelity ; 
and when Religion has lost its hold over their 
consciences and their wills, when their pas- 
sions, exasperated and inflamed by a sense of 
wrong, are let loose, then Anarchy and Blood- 
shed will ensue, and a fierce spirit of Anti- 
christianism, hostile alike to civil and eccle- 
siastical Government, may be expected to 
burst forth and rage with unbridled fury. 
The most exalted Personage in Italy is not 
insensible of this. He well knows that un- 
less a salutary Reformation can be effected in 
the Church* of Rome, nothing can save Italy 
from Infidelity and Revolution. 

Perhaps those persons who are not engaged 
iu the struggle, and who, even because they 
are not Italians, cannot be suspected of being 
swayed by party feelings, or biassed by per- 
sonal considerations, may in some respects be 
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able to render essential service in promoting 
the peace and prosperity of Italy. Not by 
angry invectives of violent declamation, not 
by any arrogant dictation of assumed supe- 
riority, but by calm and well-considered eiate- 
ments, derived from the records of the past, 
and especially from the Word of God and 
from Church History, they may be of some 
service in preparing the popular mind of Italy 
for a consideration of the questions which 
now urgently call for a solution ; they may 
be permitted to labour in this charitable and 
holy work by the dissejnination of accurate 
information on these questions. 

The name of England now stands high in 
Italy. Englishmen may do much, with God’s 
help, by intelligent sympathy, friendly inter- 
course, and moral support, to avert the ca- 
lamities which now threaten that beautiful 
land; and which, unless they are averted, will 
inevitably extend themselves to other countries. 
They may be enabled to promote the cause 
of sound religion and social order in Italy, 
Europe, and the World. 
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The present year is an eventful epoch in 
tile history of the Christian Church. 

This year (1863) is the Tercentenary, of 
the promulgation of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England 1 . It is also the 
Tercentenary of the close of the sessions of the 
Council of Trent. 

An appeal may now be made to Three Cen- 
turies, for their testimony concerning the prin- 
ciples of doctrine and discipline embodied 
in the two systems, respectively, of the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. 

What are the fruits of each ? Compare the 
condition of England and Italy at this time. 
In England we can now point to a National 
Church, identified, in desire at least, with the 
English People. We can now point to a loyal 
Episcopate and a patriotic Clergy. We can 
point to the homes of the English Clergy, 
adorned with Christian graces and household 

' la oar Books of Common Prayer they bear the date 
1562, but this is old ttyle ; and the first edition was 
printed in 1568. 
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virtues; and in many eases, God be thanked, 
those households are sources of many blessings, 
spiritua^and temporal, to the Parishes in which 
* they dwell. 

But in Italy we see the Episcopate engaged, 
under the Papacy, in a violent conflict with the 
Monarchy. We see an unnational and anti- 
national Episcopate. We see the Clergy of 
Italy divided into two parts. One section is 
opposed to the Bishops and to the rest of their 
own brethren ; the other section is struggling 
against the Crown, the Parliament, and the 
People. The annual National Festival of the 
Italian Constitution, on the first Sunday in 
June, which ought to be a bond of National 
Unity, and a day of National Joy and Thanks- 
giving, and of Religious Loyalty and Patriot- 
ism, is a continual occasion of national discord, 
and of a renewal of those mediseval feuds of 
Ghibellines and Guelphs which deluged Italy 
with blood. 

Whatever other moral, therefore, may be 
derived from the spectacle before us, and from 
a contemplation of these two Tercentenaries 
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of England and Rome, we see in the condition 
of England and Italy ft the present time a 
striking practical evidence of the wisdom which 
guided our own Forefathers in^ clearing the* 
Church of England from, the corruptions of 
Rome, and in delivering the State as well as 
the Church of England from her usurpa- 
tions. And we see a strong motive for thank- 
fulness to God for the benefits which He 
then bestowed upon us, by their means ; 
and for zeal, faithfulness, and courage, in 
maintaining these benefits, and in transmitting 
them to posterity; and we may well unite in 
an earnest desire and prayer, that on this 
present Tercentenary of the close of the ses- 
sions of the Council of Trent, the Crown and 
the People of Italy may join with the Bishops 
and Clergy of that country in an earnest 
inquiry, whether the principle of Reformation 
adopted in England three centuries ago are 
not entitled to consideration, and perhaps also 
to adoption; not because they are our prin- 
ciples, but because they are grounded on the 
foundation of Holy Scripture, as interpreted 
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by the consent and practice of the Ancient 
Church ; and because $ey brought the Church 
of England more nearly to what the Church of 
•Italy herself was in primitive times, when she 
shone most brightly, and was a blessing nnd 
example to other Churches of Christendom. 

Cloitten, Wetimintter, 

July 29, 1863. 


While engaged upon this Preface, I received 
from an Italian friend, — who is in holy orders 
in the Church of Rome, — a communication 
on the present religious condition of Italy. 
The following is a translation of it. If some 
of the sentiments in it should appear to be 
expressed with •warmth and vehemence, the 
candid reader will make due allowance for one 
who cannot but feel deeply and speak strongly 
on what affects the dearest interests of his 
country: — 
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Tie Present State qf Religion in Italy, 

Hxvnra learnt from experience, especially from frets 
which are now occurring in Italy, we may confidently 
assert, that the design of the Court of*Rome to destroy 
evangelical principles in the hearts of its votaries, has 
been completely attained. Fean of the Inquisition, and 
of its persecutions, have deterred the minds of the people 
from serious inquiries into the doctrines taught by the 
Roman clergy, and into their fatal consequences. The 
pure religion of the Gospel, and the institutions of the 
ancient Church have been forgotten. On the other hand, 
the maxims of Pope Gregory VII., supported by the 
canons of the Council of Trent, and by the writings of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, which deify the Pope, and make him 
a despot upon earth, have been animated with new life. 
The blessed Virgin has been proclaimed as queen of 
heaven, without taint bf original sin, and has been placed 
in the stead of Jesus Christ ; and almost all the devotion 
and all the prayers of the Roman Church are directed to 
her. At the present day she is declared to be “ Go- 
Redeemer " of the world, as the Bishop of Mondovi calls 
her in his,work entitled “ Un Jnello ,” Ac. Ac. 

Now-a-days many of the clergy are capable of doing 
little else but commending to the people the worship of 
the blessed Virgin, who, they say, replies to the$ ad- 
dresses by opening her eyes or shedding tears, like the 
Madonna of Spoleto, or Bimini, or by conversing in the 
woods with rustic shepherdesses, like our Lady of La 
Salette. The clergy avail themselves of such supersti* 
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tionsas these to collect funds under the title of la Pro* 
pagazione delta Fede or Vinnocente Iitfatma, by which they 
enrich themselves, or fill the coffers of the obolo di 
8 l Pietro to maintain brigands *« 

Ever since the glory of the papal throne has been 
impaired by the diminution of its territory, it has 
hurled maledictions and excommunications against King 
Victor Emmanuel and the Italian Nation, and has lent a 
helping hand to conspiracies and rebellions. The clergy 
in the, provinces have set themselves to write politico* 
religious journals, and availing themselves of the liberty 
of the press, conceded by the Italian Constitution, have 
filled their columns with shameless calumnies. They 
have preached, and still preach, civil discord, revenge 
private and public, and sanguinary rage, instead of 
Christian love. And, as if this were not enough, they 
have endeavoured to corrupt the soldiers of the Crown, 
and have excited them to desertion. Hence the courts 
of justice have been occupied in legal proceedings against 
friars and priests accused of corrupting the troops, and 
the prisons have been filled with criminals of this de- 
scription. 


• In the month of July, 1863, five notorious captains 
of brigands, going from Borne, and bearing a Roman 
passport from the Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonetii, 
xin which one of them was described as an “ind m- 
triante,” and recommended to public protection, were 
attested by the authorities of the Italian government on 
board the French steamer the AmU, 
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Some parish priests have used the excommunications 
fulminated by the Pope against the present state of 
affiurs, in order to disturb the consciences of the dying, 
and hare denied them the consolations of religion unless 
they made retractation. Borne has become the centre of 
reaction and conspiracies, and brigands issue from her, 
who carry fire and slaughter into the South of Italy. 
From her also go forth the collectors of Peter’s Pence to 
subsidise the arms of the Pope. The bishops of Italy, 
being engaged in promoting the cause of the Pope, their 
master, are forgetful of their sacred office as pastors of 
the Church, and throw obstacles in the way of govern- 
ment, and stir up anger and strife among the flock com- 
mitted to their care. But they have lost their ancient 
influence, and incur criminal lawsuits, commenced by *the 
government against them in its own defence, and to 
hinder greater evils. Cardinal De Angelis, Archbishop 
of Ferrno, is now confined at Turin, with another bishop, 
for politia&l reasons; and the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Pisa was in confinement for some months on the charge 
of fomenting discord in his diocese. The Archbishop of 
Spoleto converted a pastoral letter into a violent Philippic 
against the king and government, exciting the people 
to rebellion, and is now in prison. Some also of the 
bishops of the South of Italy are in prison for political 
causes, and several of them are fugitives from their 
dioceses. * 

In the mean time what has become of Christianity t 
If it wens not too bold to make such an assertion, I 
should say that in many quarters it is almost dead. The 
shepherds of Christ’s flock are intent on earthly things; 
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they endeavour to dude end divert the people with 
pompons processions and gaudy festivals, or to fill their 
.imaginations with superstitious dreams. But the health- 
ful pastures of salvation are abandoned. The sheep of 
Christ are not nourished with the food of the Gospel. 
JBoth high and low allow their eyes and ears to be fhscU 
n&ted with religious spectacles, but do not amend their 
lives. The middle clause are becoming sceptical and in- 
credulous, and throw, as it were, together into one pro- 
miscuous heap of oonfuawn the temporal power of the 
Pope, the worship of the Virgin and the saints, the 
Christian faith and sacraments, and they assert them all 
to be only a shop of secular traffic, by means of which 
money and power may be gotten by the clergy. 

{fell here are the elements of Reformation. The know- 
ledge of evil often prepares the way for the examination 
of good. In the midst of much corruption there are not 
a few hearts open to truth. Wherever a zealous and 
pious missionary goes forth and preaches the pure truths 
of the Gospel, hie words are not unfruitful. One proof 
of this may be seen in the various congregations of Vau- 
dois in many cities of Italy. A Roman Catholic priest, 
Don Ambrogio, having been instructed in the doctrines 
of the Church of England, began to preach in the streets 
of Italian cities, and: to expose the corruptioittof the 
Church of Borne, -and obtained much favour with the 
public. The Roman Catholic priesthood has succeeded 
several times in having him arrested, tried, and con- 
demned. The government itself at first lent its aid 
against him) but his cause baa been heard, and his 
preaching has been declared to be not contrary to law, 
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and he now»oontinues his efforts with ever-increasing 
popularity. 

There seems to be wanting only an electric shook to. 
awaken the national mind: and sufficient authority to 
giro a steady beginning to Beformation, which may lead 
back the Churoh of Italy to her primitive condition sad 
ancient order. 

At first it seemed probable "that Padre Passaglia had 
the requisite qualities for such an enterprise ; he wrote 
and is still writing the Mediator*, a weekly, and La Pace, 
a daily paper, directed against the temporal power of the 
Pope. But he highly exalts the Pope’s spiritual dominion. 
The temporal power of the Papacy is maintained by the 
spiritual; and they cannot exist asunder. Passaglia, 
having been elected a deputy, endeavoured in Parlia- 
ment to impose a restraint on the dominion of Borne, 
by obliging the clergy to take an oath of allegiance 
to the Crown, when invested with any ecclesiastical 
office*. 

» 

However great the corruptions of the Church of Borne 
may be, it must be remembered, that many of the clergy 
are desirous of reform. Indeed, for the most part, the 


* This act of Passaglia entailed *011' him the loss of the 
friendship and protection of the MUbhese di Cavour, in 
whose mansion he was living when visited by the author 
of this Journal (Yol. ii. p. 267) ; but he was forced to 
leave it in oonsequence of this measure against the Papacy, 
which has a warm supporter in the present representative 
of the house of Cavour. 
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inferior clergy differ widely in their opinion! from the 
Hierarchy, and are often opposed to the Episcopate. 
♦Many parish priests, professors, and Other learned eccle- 
siastics, who derive their knowledge from sacred Scripture 
and Church history, are at varianoe with those Bishops 
find Dignitaries who are deficient in such doctrine. Fas* 
saglia placed himself at the head of this portion of the 
clergy when he issued his famous Address to Pius IX, 
which was signed by 9000 priests, who entreated the 
Pope to renounce his temporal power. Passaglia, not 
bring supported by the Italian government, was unable 
or unwilling to cany out his project, and abandoned it. 
Otherwise it was in his power to have produced a schism, 
of which the Court of Borne stands in great dread, and 
now all the more because this religious division has begun 
with the Church of Milan. 

The clergy of that noble city has been long divided 
into two sections ; the more intelligent among them pro- 
claim a desire to return to the Ambrosian ritual and 
principles. Their opponents are devoted to Borne 
and her decrees, nor is a foreign yoke displeasing to 
them. 

The Church of Milan is now without an Archbishop, 
and is governed by a Vicario Capitolare, Monsignore 
Caccia, of a rich and noble Milanese family. Three 
canonries at Milan in the royal presentation were lately 
to be filled up. Victor Emmanuel nominated three very 
worthy persons to these canonries; the Vicario resisted, 
and refilled investiture to them. Pierce litigation has 
ensued ; but the government has caused the revenues of 
the canonries to he paid to its nominees. The case is 
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still pending.- Such a question might have been earned 
to desperate lengths, if Borne had not prudently curbed 
the impetuosity of its own representative. At the last 
national festival of the Statuto, or Italian constitution, 
the Vieario ordered that the Te Deem should not be sung 
in the cathedral, but the canons refused to obey him, and 
they would have been suspended by him i divmie, if Borne 
herself, reflecting on the schism which would infallibly 
have ensued, had not prevented this act of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Of the 498 p asi the t which are contained 
in the province of Milan, 808 celebrated the Statuto on 
the 7th of June last with religious ceremonies, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of the Archbishop’s representa- 
tive, Monsignore Caccia. To gain a better understanding 
of the questions by which the Church of Milan is now 
agitated, it may be useful to consult a recently-published 
work entitled, “ Le piaghe della Chieta di Milano," ** the 
wounds of the Church of Milan.” In it the reader is 
made acquainted with the disputes and difficulties which 
now disturb it. And if matters proceed as they are now 
doing, they must very soon come to a crisis. 

Having mentioned the wounds of the Church, I am 
reminded of the recent meeting of Cardinals and Bishops 
at Trent in commemoration of the Tercentenary of the 
Tridentine Council. Not much concord, it seems, pre- 
vailed among these prelates ; and they abstained from 
declaring the necessity of the Pope’s temporal power as a 
dogma of the Church. The people of Trent desired to show 
what the needs of the Church really were, and despatched 
to this Episcopal conclave a number of copies of Boa- 
mini’s “ La cinque piaghe della Chieta ” for distribution 
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among the Cardinal* and Bishops. Bat their wishes not 
being fulfilled, the work was reprinted, and a copy was 
sent by post to each member of the assembly. The 
Arohbishop of Trent, offended by such a procedure, pub* 
liahed, a few days since, a pastoral letter complain- 
ing bitterly of it, and denouncing it as an insult to 
such distinguished guests and high dignitaries of the 
Church. 

Bo the midst of suoh e oonfliot of opinions and of 
worldly interests, Morals attd Beligion decline and decay 
among us. 

It was asserted in the sixteenth century that the Papal 
power was most strenuously defended by the least virtuous 
among the clergy. If a priest preaches up the glory of 
the Vatican, and Papal Infallibility, and divinizes the 
Boman Pontiff, he may live almost as he lists, with im- 
punity as far as the Papacy is concerned. In the month 
of May last the public was scandalized by an exposure 
of the profligacies perpetrated in the Obfltyio di S. Pri- 
mitivo at Turin, by the Brothers of Ghrietum Doctrine, 
called Ignorantelli. The government inquired into the 
charges brought against them, arrested the Provincial 
and five of the Professors. Tim pupils, three hundred 
in number, of the highest families of society, were sent 
to their respective homes, and the college was closed. 
The Provincial baa been condemned to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment. The chargee, which were too dearly proved, 
are such as cannot be described. 

The discovery of these flagrant enormities has produced 
• deep impression not only at Turin, but in alt Italy. 
A similar exposure has been made in the seminary at 
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Qaserts. Another OoUegio has been dosed at Turin; 
and the Brother* of Ohrietian Doctrine have been ejected 
from the schools of public instruction at Bavenna. 
These and other evidences of the most abandoned pro* 
fligacy have confirmed the public persuasion that the 
Church of Borne is chargeable with great moral and 
religious guilt in imposing celibacy on the clergy. 

It may now he asked, are there not some means avail* 
able for restoring the GoipelAoItaly, and for bringing 
about a Reformation of the Roman Church f And if so, 
have these means been adopted ? 

These two questions are hard to solve. 

We see what results have been already obtained, and 
we may thence draw some conclusions as to the future. 
Any one who ventured to speak of religious Reformation 
thirty years ago would have been denounced as a mad* 
man, or perhaps imprisoned and punished as a c riminal. 
The very name of the Holy Bible was rarely pronounced 
among the learned, and Evangelical Truth seemed like a 
hateful thing. How the aspect of things is dunged. 
The Bible is widely circulated ; the English Book of 
Common Buyer, translated into Italian, is read and 
cherished in many Italian households; the words 
“ Church Reform ” are in the mouths of all. It is do* 
manded even by the Clergy themselves. The idolatries 
introduced among devotees are comparatively rare among 
the people. The French themselves, who overrun Italy 
with their new religious Institutions, only find favour 
with some of the ancient nobility, or with the Bishops 
and higher Clergy, who hope to impede by their means 
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the program of the spirit of the age, and bring it back to 
mediwval darkness. 

But in order that we may make some advance towards 
trim religious reformation, the movements of the Italian 
Evangelical Societies most be organised in snob a manner 
that they may not ran counter to each other. The 
Dorbeti, the Vaudoit, the JPUfmovikittt, the Apottolici, 
and such like, being antagonistic to each other, will only 
produce confusion. No other than an organized Epis- 
copal Church can be constituted in Italy. No other 
religions bodies are conformable with, or adapted to, the 
national mind of Italy. 

In this short historical sketch I have only adverted to 
the Church of Northern Italy, but much might be said 
concerning that of Central and Southern Italy. In 
Florence the Archbishop is hostile to the present Govern- 
ment, and baa recently refused investiture to Canonico 

B , whom the King (in whose patronage it is) had 

nominated to a mitred Canonry at San Lorenzo. 

In Naples, the Archbishop having lied to Borne, the 
disaffected Clergy are constantly showing their ill-will to 
the Government. 

But in Tuscany the Gospel has begun to be preached 
in the country, as wtU as in the cities; and at Naples 
the doctrines of the Beformation are beginning to make 
way even among the multitude. Some Associations of 
Priests disposed for Beformatmn were formed, but not 
being supported by the Government, they were of short 
duration. But let us wait with faith and patience, and 
the Spirit of the Lord wiH diffuse itself more copiously. 
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and the Way ofTruth, Salvation, and Peaee may ere 
long be opened to ns. 

I have not spoken here of the confusion reigning in the 
various Dioceses of the Kingdom of Italy which are now 
deprived of their Bishops. Many Bishops have died of 
old age, and many have fled to Borne, and their flocks 
being left without counsellor or. guide, are a prey to the 
strangest philosophical reveries, or the wildest and most 
fanatical superstitions. This has no effect on the mind 
of the Pope and his conclave, of Cardinals. Firmly re- - 
solved not to recognise the King of Italy, the Pope 
refuses to allow any of the King’s appointments and 
promotions to Episcopal or other dignities in the King- 
dom of Italy ; and incites the Bishops and the Generals 
of the Religious Orders to leave no means untried for 
stirring up disaffection to the Crown. But these endea-* 
vours being made public have served to expose the true 
character of the Papacy. According to the Patria of 
Naples, the Papal General of a Monastic Order has 
dictated the following instructions to the heads of the 
different families of his order. “ Let persons be affiliated 
to us from among both regular andpecular Clergy. Let 
every instrument be used, and let nothing remain un- 
tried in the confessional, the pulpit, and at the altar, to 
destroy this godless Government, whose only object is to 
subvert the religion of our Fathers. Confession is a 
most potent means for acquiring a knowledge of fomilies. 
Let the female heart be judiciously sounded, which either 
from want of culture or from natural weakness, if great 
discretion is used, will respond to the appeals of the 
Church.” 

VOL. L 
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When men of dignify, wisdom, and faith are placed at 
the head of the Italian Government, and when pious, 
learned and zealous Ecclesiastics, unfettered by oaths to 
the Papacy, are promoted to the Episcopal Sees now 
vacant in Italy, they will be enabled by the help of God 
to give free course to the Gospel, and to bring back the 
scattered sheep to the fojd of Jesus Christ. 



The following Letter from an intelligent 
English friend, who is intimately acquainted 
with the present state of religion in Italy, did 
not reach me till the Second Edition of the 
“ Tour in Italy ” had passed through the 
Press. It is too interesting a communication 
to be withheld from public notice, and there- 
fore, with the writer’s kind permission, it is 
inserted here. 

c. w. 


September 2, 18C3. 

Dear Canon Wordsworth, 

You asked for some account of what I observed of 
the progress of religious and educational movements 
during our recent rambles in Italy. 

First, I noticed, with great thankfulness, that our 
friends amongst the liberal Priests, and others, with 
whom I had become acquainted on former visits, were 
gradually but decidedly Advancing in their ideas respect- 
ing the urgent need of Beforms in the Church, and in 
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their desire to promote them. This I found to be the 
ceae cm revisiting Florence, Naples, and other places. 
During this last winter we traversed Italy from Piedmont 
to Sicily; and I can testify that in the various provinces 
of Northern, Central, and Southern Italy that we have 
visited, I am personally acquainted with Priests and 
Laymen who have expressed their conviction that such 
Deforms as the following ought to be carried out, viz.: — 

(1.) Full and free restoration of the Bible to all classes 
of the Laity. 

(2.) Restoration of the Liturgy in the vernacular 
tongue. 

(3.) Abolition of the enforced Celibacy of the Priest- 
hood. 

(4.) Restoration of the ancient independent Diocesan 
rights of the Bishops, in lieu of their present vassalage to 
Rome; also the rights of Clergy and Laity in Diocesan 
Synods and general management of Church affairs. 

You know how strongly and how well Perfetti has 
spoken upon such points as these in “ II Clero e laSocieta.” 
I am convinced from all I have seen during the last 
three winters, that Perfetti has but expressed the feeling 
of a large and growing number of Italians, specially 
amongst the lower Clergy and intelligent Laymen, who 
arc alive to the necessity of such reforms as these, if the 
Church is to be preserved iu Italy, and Italy itself pre- 
served from wide-spread unbelief. 

In numerous instances these persons have manifested 
remarkable readiness to receive sympathy and inform* 
tion from member* of the Church of England. 
have gladly accepted, and helped to circulate, copies of the 
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Italian Tension of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
other publications showing the real character of the Be* 
formed Episcopal Chuoh, a subject ou which a marvellous 
amount of ignorsnoe and misr ep r e s en tation has hitherto 
existed in the minds of Italians, as well as other foreign 
Boman Catholics. You are aware that through the aid 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the Anglo* Continental Association for making known 
the Principles of the English Church, considerable num* 
here of these publications have been circulated in Italy 
during the last three years. During this last winter I 
could not but feel thankful to see that the seed thus 
sown was, in several instances, manifestly yielding good 
fruit, — in increase of sympathy with the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, in the removal of misapprehensions, and 
in the promotion of a desire for analogous Reforms in 
the Church in Italy. 

I was also very thankful to witness the great readiness 
with which many persons Welcomed publications recalling 
Italians to the remembrance, and need of resumption, 
of the ancient and undoubted rights of the Popple, 
Clergy, and Bishops, according to the laws and ugages of 
the Church in earlier ages in Italy. 

This was the esse, in a striking degree, with those 
“ Three Letters " you have reproduced at the end of your 
“ Journal," “on the present Conflict between the Court 
of Rome and the Kingdom . wf Italy.” 

On one occasion I witnessed the keen appreciation of 
these Letters by a knot of Eoclesiastice, who said, “ This 
is just the sort of send tbit ought to be sown fkr and 
wide through the country.” In the ooorse of a few days 
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them same ttea spread severs! hundred eopies amongst 
lie various Cathedral Dignitaries, Parochial Clergy, and 
others, in their own diocese and neighbourhood. 

I hare also good reason to believe that them Letters 
have made considerable impression on the minds of many 
Laymen in influential positions in Turin and elsewhere. 

though published in Turin, I traced their influence 
hr away. One evening in Naples I chanced to be dining 
at a table-d’bflte alongside two Italian Cavalry Officers. 
After chatting on a variety of topics, our talk fell upon 
Church matters. One said, “ We should have had a 
schism in Italy before this time if we were not so gene- 
rally indifferent ■ we have grown so disgusted with the 
actual condition of the Church, that too many of us leave 
religion to the Priests and Monks, and content our- 
selves with thinking it enough to be a ‘ Galantuomo,’ do 
no harm to our neighbour, and do what little good and 
charity we can, and there’s an mid of it.” 

The other spoke so dearly and strongly on the need of 
Church Reform, and returning to the ancient rights of 
People and Clergy, that I was quite struck, and remarked 
that h^sppeared to hare studied such subjects carefully ; 
he said he had lately fallen in with an " Opuscolo/’ pub- 
lished in Turin, which so thoroughly expressed bis own 
ideas, that be could bate fancied he bad been writing it 
This " Opuscolo ” proved to be those “ Letters.” 

More than once in Naples, and in the neighboirinood. 
Priests told me they bad been spreading them amongst 

tuwP fwlglll KmTS* 

In Palermo I witnessed a striking scene, — an erratic 
fiery "Son of Etna,” as he dffied hlmsdf, me of the 
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volunteer chaplain* on Garibaldi’* expedition, came to ask 
if I oould procure him oopiea of tbeee Letters, — he had 
reed them with deep interest, and said he longed to 
preaoh their idea*. He carried off all I could get him, 
fifty or sixty copies, and distributed them amongst his 
friends a few days before a great public meeting, at which 
he was to be one of the Speakers. The object of the 
meeting was to express sympathy with Poland, but he 
said he wished also to speak on the necessity of religious 
Reform, and return to primitive Catholicism, for the free* 
dom and independence of Italy itself. The meeting was 
held in the Church of the Dominicans, the largest public 
building in the city. The monks told me they estimated 
that 7000 persons were present. All classes came, and 
nothing could exceed the good order in which all was 
conducted ; but when our fiery friend, in no feeble terms, 
contrasted Borne as she is, with what the Church of 
Borne was in her primitive purity, and with what she 
ought to return to; and again, when he dwelt upon the 
urgent necessity of bringing back the Clergy to their 
right position in society, and allowing them to fulfil 
their duties as heads of families and loyal citiaens, the 
vehement applauses from all parts of this great gathering 
completely drowned his voice. Now I am free to con* 
fees X should pay but little heed to the individual opinion 
and weight of this speaker; but when I saw such a large 
assembly eagerly drinking in and vehemently applauding 
his words, I could not but feel that be was to a great ex- 
tent their mouthpiece, and that there must be plenty of 
soil ready to reoeive such seed. The Dominicans spoke 
to me afterwards with great approval of this speech. 
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>• Whilst in the South I received from a friend a copy 
of mum exoeflent-Letters on the celibacy of the Clergy, 
also published in Turin. I felt rare they would be gene* 
rally appreciated, and wrote for a number, but found that 
the impression was exhausted. It appeared that the 
men and boys who cry journals for sale in the streets of 
Turin had sold them very iteadQy. The same was the 
case, I believe, with other Letters on the restoration of 
the Liturgy to the vernacular tongue, and the Cup to 
the Laity. I understand that several thousand copies 
of this series of Letters hare been spread throughout 
Italy during this last winter. 

Whilst on this subject, I must not forget to add that 

our excellent friend. Count T , has lately been actively 

exerting himself in spreading throughout the Diocese of 
Milan and adjacent dioceses, a telling brochure on the 
ancient independence of the Churches of North Italy. 
This has met with the reception he anticipated: much 
commendation from his liberal readers amongst Priests 
and People, mingled with scornful rejection of any idea 
of return to such ancient independence on the part of the 
Ultramontane party. Several of the Lombard journals 
have favourably noticed the work, as also have Perfetti 
and others at a distance. 

In Sicily the peculiar privilege won from the Pope by 
Huger the Norman, whereby the Kings of Sicily hare 
continued to be the hereditary Legates Apostolic of the 
Pope, with power of reateietiag «D communications be* 
tween Bomb and the Church in Sicily to the one channel 
of the King's Eederiastied Vicar, so that no bull or re* 
script can be published, or dispensation granted, without 
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the royal consent, has, I believe, certainly tended to keep 
alive a somewhat greater spirit of independence of Borne 
amongst the Sicilian clergy and people, than amongst 
their brethren on the mainland. I heard. Sicilians who 
were faflknough from sympathizing with the Bourbons* 
yet give them credit for having withstood the urgent 
solicitations of the present Pope, and hie recent pre- 
decessors, who appear to hare been keenly anxious to in- 
duce them to renounce this privilege. I was struck with 
the way in which a Sicilian gentleman of high position, 
taking a part in public affairs, spoke of his belief that 
the best thing for Italy, and the readiest solution of the 
Bonutn difficulty would be, to do as we did, and throw- 
off dependence upon Borne. “ All of us to become Pro- 
testants,” he said. 

Another Layman, whose official position and personal 
connexions give him good opportunities of knowing the 
mind of Sicilians, said, “ I can’t tell how it may be on 
the mainland, but I feel, convinced that Sicily will be- 
come Protestant.” An English friend who has resided 
serersi years in Sicily told me that he found much libe- 
rality of thought amongst some of the Priest# with whom 
he came in contact, and that he found them ahead pf the 
people in their ideas of the necessity of religious reforms. 
So far aa my personal observation went, this was frilly 
confirmed, for I have nowhere come in contact with 
Priest^mors thoroughly disposed to adopt snch reforms 
as those mentioned in the beginning of this letter, than 
some Priests ! met in Sicily. Several of these men were 
engaged in important positions in public education. 

In Sicily, as in the rest of Italy, colporteurs are now 
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openly employed in the sale of Bibles end religions books. 
In the country, the general ignorance of the population, 
scarcely any of whom can read, would preclude much 
demand ; but in the principal towns — Palermo, Messina, 
and Catania— I understood there was a fai4ftemand. 
One young colporteur, who was visiting those places 
whilst I was in the country, told me that in five weeks 
he sold 120 Bibles — aU he had — with a fair number of 
other religious books; including several copies of Jewell’s 
M Apology” and Bishop Bull’s “ Corruptions of Borne;” 
which hare also found a ready sale in Naples. He could 
have sold more Bibles if he had had them : many he sold 
in the caffes. 1 did not learn that any attempts had been 
made in Sicily to form Protestant congregations, except 
in Palermo, where the Vaudois have made a beginning 
with some effect. The liberal feeling of the Sicilian 
Clergy was shown in their general sympathy with 
Garibaldi’s expedition, and adherence to the new order 
of things. This seems to have induced the Government 
to defer interference with the Church property in the 
island. The suppression of Monasteries had not com- 
menced in Sicily, though it was very shortly expected. 
“ We feel our life is very short,” said a Benedictine to 
me, on visiting his convent, one of the finest in the 
country ; “ and so, as you may see, wo don’t take any 
pains to repair our buildings,— for we know we may any 
day expect orders from the Government to turn out.” 

These Benedictines did not appear to share in the 
literary pursuits which have so nobly distinguished their 
brethren of Monte Cassino. So tar as I could gather, 
the suppression of Monasteries would meet with little or 
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no objection. There is more feeling in favour of some 
of the convents of Nuns, as well as of some of those of 
the Mendicant orders'. 

On returning to Naples, I was struck with the eager 
intereap Bible-reading which had recently sprung up 
in the island of Ischia. Some visitors in the island had 
found a noticeable disposition among the people to re- 
ceive copies of the Scriptures, and inquire into their 
contents. This received a great impulse, one day, in an 
unexpected manner. Many, who take an interest in the 
religious condition of Italy, will recognize, without my 
naming him, an old English gentleman, whose venerable 
appearance and affectionate warmth of manner carry his 
simple words with great force to the hearts of all who 
come across him, and convince them of his single-hearted, 
loving earnestness. He generally carries his Italian 
Bible in his pocket, and avails himself of any opportunity 
for winning attention to some simple message from God’s 
Word, though he will never enter into controversy. 
Whilst he was spending a few days with some conva- 
lescent relatives on the island, they went to visit a private 
chapel in the palazzo of one of the principal inhabitants. 
This chapel contains a very beautiful group of sculpture. 
The subject is a Scriptural one. They were very cour- 
teously received by the family ; some members of which 
had previously shown themselves favourably disposed to 
inquire about the Scriptures. Whilst admiring the 
group of sculpture, the old gentleman took out his 
Bible, merely to read out the passage explanatory of it. 
As be was reading, several friends and neighbours of the 
family dropped in. His first thought was that they 
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probably would not be pleased at finding him thus en- 
gaged, and that he had better stop ; bat, reflecting that 
ha was simply reading God's Word, without any addi- 
tions of his own, or any thing likely to wound their 
feelings by attacking them, he finished. new 

comers, and all present, listened very attentively, and, as 
soon as he had done, earnestly begged him to come again 
and read and explain to them. 

“ We hare never had this book,” they said, “and 
have never listened to it so reverently read in onr own 
tongue; and we feel it is what we have great need of.” 
He demurred, however, to their request; for he had 
arranged to return to Naples, and felt that probably 
their wish was a passing one, and by no means felt clear 
that it would* be desirable for him to act upon it, so he 
left without any promise to return : but a few days 
afterwards he saw some of the party again, and they so 
earnestly pressed him to come and read with them again 
that he no longer felt it right to refuse, so be agreed to 
meet them the next day, Sunday afternoon. On arriving 
at the house, be found a little assembly of relatives and 
ends, and, after the usual greetings, asked, “ Shall we 
have our reading here P ” — in the room in which they 
received him. “Oh, no!” they said; “we’ve got the 
chapel ready ; come up to that." So up they went, and 
found seats arranged. He said bis first impulse was to 
thank God for having put into tbsir hearts the desire to 
bear His Word. He then read some portion, talked 
simply to them upon it, and prayed with them. They 
were greatly impressed, and sent off to Naples to procure 
Bibles for themselves. The feeling spread amongst the 
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neighbours, and fresh supplies of Bibles .were procured. 
The Priests took up the matter, and preached rigorously 
against "the heretical movement but this only helped 
on the spirit of inquiry. Animated discussions took place 
in egppus houses — sometimes with visitors in the streets 
—and a general interest was roused through the island. 
Here also, as elsewhere, the conviction that the countries 
in which the Bible has free course are also the countries 
of most freedom, worked in many minds and helped on 
the movement. 

The winter before last I witnessed, in Naples, another 
striking instance of the eager interest in Biblo-reading 
which is not unfrequently felt, for a time at all events, 
amongst those who have been debarred from the free use 
of the Word of God. Public conferences were held, on 
two evenings in the week, in the refectory of an old 
convent, which at that time was occupied as a day school 
for the boys <jf the “ Free Evangelical ” converts from 
Borne, and also as a- night school for adults, on four 
evenings in the week ; Public Worship 'being held in it 
on Sundays. This room would hold 250 men, when 
closely filled. It was crowded during these conferences, 
which were ably presided over by an advocate— Signor 
Albarella — now holding an important post under Govern* 
meat at Oampobaaao. Subjects for discussion were an* 
uouneod, and the attendance of Priests specially desired. 
The first subject was, “Does the Bible, or does it not, 
condemn the worship of Images and Pictures P” Ton 
know tberiegree to which the use of images and pioturea 
prevails m Neapolitan churches. The discussion eon* 
turned for four or five weeks. A Priest entered heartily 
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these congregations joined together in the celebration of 
^H^ ^oflunnnion. I hare sometimes naked Boman 
Qstiiqlic Priest*# Italy, why they do not meet these 
tnoffmentsbj coming feritifird themselves, taking in 
hand ,the BiWe in -the. vernacular, and inviting their 
people te meet them inBible cl ass es, or otherwise, for 
friendly conference and instruction; thns taking the 
wind out of. their opponents’ sails by showing that they 
themselves hare, no , dread of fall and free Scriptural 
inquiry to test their system. I hare never found any 
one whp felt that this could he eompetible with their 
existing system. One earnest Parish Priest expressed 
what, I believe, many fed,, whan he said to me, “ I must 
own that the Court of Borne” — he gravely corrected 
himself and said, “ I must own the Church of Borne has 
too long kept the Bible out of the hands of the people, 
for fear they should hare the means of judging whether 
we Priests walk in the right path or not.” I saw, 
just now, that a French correspondent of the “ Journal 
dee Ddbats ” mentioned the starting of a new journal, 
“The Conscience,” in Naples, for full discussion of reli- 
gious topics. He bemoans the inability or unwillingness 
of the Clergy to take their part, and show thatrf Catholi- 
cism” ought to gain by free inquiry, but says that the 
present bearing of the Priests is tending to alienate 
people from the Church ra$ipr than conciliate to it. 

It is sometimes stud mi behalf of Borne that she shows 
no dread of the Bible r b«eaoie the entrusts it to her 
most carefully trained and learned members — those, there- 
fore, who ass- specially capable of effectively testing her 
it, it It^ir ; but ought it not to 
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be added that these are precisely the smb vfa» have 
previously undergone the longest and , moit careful 
training of implicit subjectffiato hers whose j&iadt have* 
been moulded in her Ecelesiastinal seminaries, ahd tbeir 
necks bowed under her yoke, fe^manylong years befbre 
they are entrusted with the Bible P—wO that, generally 
speaking, they come to its perusal’- and: riudy with the 
deeply-rooted conviction that any thing they gather from 
it must be erroneous and dangerous, if not completely in 
accordance with her ruled interpretation ? I have been 
constantly assured by Italian Priests that, as a rule, in 
their Episcopal seminaries students rarely possess a copy 
of the Scriptures; and that their knowledge of them 
(exclusive of the portions recited in Church Offices) is 
generally confined to such passages as are adduced in 
theological lectures, until after they are ordained Priests. 
As a fact, I know that soma of the most effective “ Free 
Evangelical” preachers in Italy are men who hare been 
led . out of Borne by careful study of the Bible, after 
having been ordained Priests, and even placed in charge 
of parishes. 

I am far from desiring to lay undue stress on the effi- 
cacy of Bible-reading apart from living teaching; but no 
one who knows what has been the effect of earnest Bible- 
reading in the ease of individuals in Italy, who bad pre- 
viously been debarred from it, can help feeling deeply 
thankful for the undoubted blearing that, in many cases, 
has attended it. 

An English gentleman, a huge employer of Italian 
labour, having some hundreds of men at work under him, 
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told me that in his neighbourhood a movement had been 
going on, meetings of very simple character for Bible- 
reading and prayer were held; no regular preacher was 
settled there; and my friend did not feel it his duty to 
take any part in the proceedings, but, be said, “ I have 
no need to ask which of my men have become interested 
in this movement, for I can now always tell them, — they 
are more thoughtful, steady, and trusty in every way 
than they were before. Their organization and system 
seems very feeble, but they appear to be men who have 
learned to value God’s word, and to be honestly and ear- 
nestly trying to guide their lives by it.” 

I could give you similar instances of persons whose 
hearts have been touched, and their lives influenced, in 
the same way. I think you know Professor Vincenzo 
Botta, whose able “ Discourse on Count Cavour ” you 
have quoted (Journal of Tour in Italy, vol. ii. p. 271). 
I had -the pleasure of meeting him again in Naples, and 
was much struck with his impression of the readiness of 
the educated classes in Naples to interest themselves in 
the religious and moral questions now affecting the future 
of the country. He said, “ In the other great cities of 
Italy, I have found men engaged in public affairs, and 
others, ready enough to take keen interest in political and 
financial questions, and in all that touches the political 
and material progress of the country; but when one 
touched upon moral sad religious aspects of the progress 
of Italy, they generally put these topics quickly aside, 
and seemed little disposed to trouble themselves about 
them in the present crisis. In Naples, on the contrary 
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I have found discussion of- such topics gladly welcomed 
and keenly appreciated Professor Botta drew my at- 
tention to some able artioles in the “ Bivista Napoli- 
tana," on the relations between Church and State. These 
showed the difficulties in the way of working out Carour’s 
famous saying, “ Libera Chiesa in Libero Stato," if the 
Church of Borne, at the is, should be allowed unlimited 
freedom in the State. This “ Bivista ” is a new Literary, 
Scientific, and Political publication, coming out three times 
a month. The Editor is a man of high repute for ability 
and attainments. These articles were written in a thought- 
ful, calm tone and style, entirely free from the personal 
bitterness which, unfortunately, too often marks Italian 
journals. 

I was sorry to find that a variety of circumstances had 
concurred to throw the working of the Neapolitan ** Cle- 
rico- Liberal Association" into abeyance for some months 
past. The death of Monsignor Caputo, the Bishop who was 
their head, was a great loss ; his position as Boyal Chap- 
lain-General of the old Kingdom of Naples gave him 
special facilities for opening important Churches to some 
of tho members to preach in *. The denunciation of their 


1 Professor Botta is a Piedmontese, and was formerly a 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Turin ; he 
baa worked as a Professor several years in New Tork, 
and revisited Italy last winter, expressly to inform him- 
self of the present changed condition of affairs, specially 
as bearing on Education and Beligion. 

* A letter from an Italian friend — received while these 
sheets arc going through the press— says, “The Cardinal 
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journal, the “ Colonna di Fuoeo , 11 by sixty-eight Neapo- 
litan Bishops, who threatened suspension to Priests, and 
refusal of Christian Burial to all who abetted it, though 
a striking proof that the influence of the Journal and 
Association had not been unfelt, yet naturally told upon 
many of the poorer Priests, whose daily bread so literally 
depends upon their Bishops 1 word. There is also too 
much reason to fear that, in addition to open war made 
upon them by Borne, attempts were made by secret emis- 
saries to introduce discord and jealousies amongst the 
members ; recriminations have taken place respecting the 
management and accounts of the society, and the whole 
result has been to put a stop to their Journal and united 
action for some time. Meanwhile, however, the original 
spirit that prompted them is far from having died out, 
and is showing itself in various ways. One section has 
started a fresh Journal, the “ Emancipator© Cattolico,” in 
some features rather in advance of the “ Colonna others 
are prepared for still farther forward movement, whilst 
many of the members are just now engaged in re-organ iz- 
ing the association, and hoping to reproduce their Journal. 
Some hare joined Passaglia, who, as you are aware, is 
trying to form one Libero-Clerical Association for the 


Archbishop of Naples, a refugee in Borne, has excom- 
municated and interdicted five churches in Naples offi- 
ciated in by the Liberal Priests, and under the protection 
of the Government. The decree of this furious Prelate 
has not been cared for. The services in these churches 
continue as usual . 11 
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whole of Italy. The old jealousies between North and 
South, whieh break out in Politics, are, however, not 
absent from Ecclesiastical minds, so that it is not easy 
for Passaglia to weld all together. It is, moreover, an 
undoubted fact that many of the 9000 who gladly joined 
in his famous petition to the Pope for abandonment of 
the temporal power, are by no means disposed to stop 
short at that point, but are fully alive to the necessity of 
its being followed by extensive reforms, Buch as the four 
points I have mentioned. 

Whilst staying in the neighbourhood of Naples, a good 
Parish Priest (one of the most earnest members of the 
Clerico-Liberal Association) came to stay with us. We 
had visited him and his family at their own home last 
year, and had met with a most friendly welcome. We 
then found him hard at work in his parish, in a large 
country town. He was gathering his people every even* 
ing for a course of Lenten Sermons, and was thoroughly 
desirous for the restoration of the Bible to his people. 
He was greatly interested in our Prayer Book, and in 
Jewell's Apology (the Latin Edition has frequently told 
Ajell upon Priests), and also in some of your arguments 
in “Theophilus Anglicanus,” proving that the Church of 
England was originally independent of Borne. This year 
I was thankful to find in his case, as in others, that in- 
creased knowledge of the real character of the Beformed 
Episcopal Church, manifestly led to increased sympathy 
with us and desire for analogous reforms in the Church 
in Italy. He was thoroughly of accord with some of his 
brethren, who were desirous to promote such reforms as 
the four points mentioned in the beginning of this letter* 
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-He gladly joined with ns in short morning and evening 
prayers, in which the Italian version of our Prayer Book 
happily enabled us to unite, reading, alternately, the 
Psalms for the day, with a Lesson, and a portion of the 
prayers. He said afterwards, “ If we could but have our 
Church services in our own tongue, and could have this 
intelligible reading of the Psalms by Priests and people; 
and the Scriptures read out in our own tongue, in the 
reverent way that seems habitual to English Church- 
people, the face of things would be wholly changed in 
our churches. Now, unhappily, our people too often 
come in and out, chatting and laughing, not heeding the 
service, and when we complain they say, < It’s in Latin, 
and we can’t understand.’ ” He had been reading with 
much interest the “ Three Letters,” and had been quietly 
spreading copies in his own neighbourhood. One of his 
recent sermons to his people had been on the observance 
of Sunday in England; he had given them a sketch, 
something like that graphic description by a French 
Abb£, of Sunday in London, and then appealed to them, 
" These are the people we call heretic *, and out of the 
pale of the Church. Would it not be well if we were 
good Catholics enough to be more like them in tips* 
practice at all events ? ” He had taken part in Clerical 
Education in more than one Episcopal Seminary, and w e 
found him engaged last year in teaching one or 
Students for the Priesthood. Like Passaglia, Perfetu 
and the generality of Liberal Priests I have met with, b- 
bemoaned the low standard of instruction for Priests iu 
those seminaries. He confirmed what I had beforv 
gathered, that in the seminaries of Southern Italy if a 
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student was known to possess a copy of Dante he was 
immediately expelled. Gioberta’s works naturally were 
held in still greater dread. He mentioned, as a proof of 
the determined opposition of the Bishops to the present 
regime, as well as a proof of their increasing departure 
from the ancient usages of the Church, regarding the 
independent rights of the second order of the^ninistry, 
that lately some of the Bishops in that neighbour- 
hood have begun to exact a new oath from candidates 
for the Priesthood. It is a eeeret oath, but it is to the 
effect that the Priests who take it will report directly 
to the Bishop all they do, and will perform none of their 
functions except in accordance with his direct injunctions, 
thus entirely breaking the ordinary relation between a 
Parish Priest and his Curates, as we should call his 
assistant Priests. He hinuelf had just experienced the 
effect of this oath in the case of a newly-ordained Priest, 
who was residing in Mb parish. He had requested this 
young man to help him in the annual benediction of the 
parishioners* houses, which he gladly did; but in one 
street he sent him into stood the guard-room of the 
national guard of the -town. The young Priest said he 
could not bless that guard-room ; and when pressed to 
give his reason, said that he was not at liberty to do it ; 
that ho had taken an oath, newly imposed by the Bishop, 
and wub bound to do nothing against his injunctions, 
and must report to him all he did, and that giving 
benediction to the national guard-house would be con- 
trary to the injunctions he had received. What would 
St. Peter and St. Paul have said to such a Bishop’s 
injunctions? And what can Italian laymen, longing 
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fat ' tbs. freedom tod unity of their country, think of 
theriajms of such eccl e sias tics P 

Ton are, no doubt, well acquainted with the rich 
stores of the famous library of the Benedictine Convent 
ofl* Cava, between Naples and Salerno. One of the 
Bathers, who was kindly accompanying me through this 
Library,* teetified to the compulsory low standard of 
clerical education under the Bourbon regime. The 
present Abbot of that convent is also a Bishop, and has 
hjs diocesan seminary, numbering thirty or forty stu- 
dents, attached to the convent. I asked whether these 
students would be taught to read the Greek Testament, 
thinking that their position was an unusually favourable 
one. The Bather replied, "You will, perhaps, hardly 
credit the restriction as regards education to which we 
were subjected under the late regime; but we were 
stringently prohibited from teaching Greek to these 
students. Now,” he added, “ we are free ; and I hope 
that instruction will accordingly be improved, and that 
these youngsters will know the Greek Testament.” 
Yet, be it remembered, that it was the Bourbon regime 
with which Borne pulled Jiand in hand, and that, as is 
notorious, she now looks with no very kindly eye upon 
the Benedictines of Monte Casaino and their brethren 
like-minded elsewhere. As a proof that there is great 
ignorance prevailing respecting our own Church and 
Liturgy, even amongst those whom ire should expect to 
be best informed, I may add that, on looking round this 
library, I noticed one shelf derated to liturgies. “ You 
prob ab ly have our Anglican Liturgy there F” I remarked 
to my companion. “ No,” he said, “ we have not.” 
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“ I rather wonder you hare not a copy,” I replied, “ as 
I’ve found it in several languages in the library of the 
Jesuits' College, Borne." “I’m sure we have not got 
it," he said. “ I've never seen it." He went bn to say, 
“I think the English Church has retained one fast- 
day; only one. Good Friday, I believe, you observe!!." 
I said, “ Tes, we do ; and also the forty days of Lent 
(through which we were then passing), as well as the 
other great fasts and festivals of the Christian year." 
I explained that our branch of the Church does not, 
like Borne, lay down specific rules for abstinence from 
certain articles of food on fkst-days, nor grant in- 
dulgences for them, but contents herself with generally 
enjoining on her members the duty, inviting them to 
seek from Him, “ who for our sakes fasted forty days," 
“grace to use such abstinence, that our flesh being 
subdued to the Spirit, we may ever obey His godly 
motions in righteousness and true holiness." I went on 
to explain to him some of, the main features of our 
system as set forth in the Prayer Book. He said, " I 
should very much like to see that book for information ; 
it is quite unknown to me.” On further conversation, 
I found him keenly alive to Passaglia's movements, 
reading the “ Mediators " with much interest, and folly 
convinced that thb changed political condition of the 
country must involve great corresponding changes in 
tho relations between Church and State. I was glad 
afterwards to send him an Italian copy of 

the Prayer Bode, and also a French copy of your 
“ Tbeophilus Angiicanu*.” 

An excellent English clergym a n, a friend of ours, was 
vol. i. b 
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spending afew days last Lent with the Benedictines of 
Monte Cassino: he found several of the Fathers in- 
terested about our Prayer Book ; they came more than 
once to his room to talk with him about it; and, at 
their request, he left his Italian copy with them* One 
day he asked one of these good men, “ Do you think 
that your and our branches of the Church will ever be 
re-united?” " Yes, I do,” replied the Benedictine, 
“ though neither you nor I will live to Bee that day ; 
but,” he added, “ meantime remember that what you of 
the Church of England can beet do to promote re-union 
of the Church is, not to join us, but help us in our 
attempts to purify ourselves .” 

It is sad to see how far even members of this famous 
brotherhood will go in practically promoting the sub- 
stitution of the Virgin in place of her Divine Son in 
books of popular devotion ! I send you a specimen, — 
“ The Psaltery of Mary,” third edition, by D. Luigi 
Tosti, of Monte Cassino, — he is a well-known writer of 
popular works of devotion. Turn to Salmo xxiii., — the 
Virgin as “The Befuge of Sinners,” — and notice the 
way in which he has not scrupled to employ the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, after the words, “ I will arise, am! 
go. to my father,” Ac., interpolating three pages, de- 
scribing the penitent beseeching th# Virgin to entreat 
bis father on bis behalf, till he comes to, “My father 
saw me afar off, fall of compassion, because Mary had 
told him of me, and his (in Italian it may be her) worn 
was of pardon and peace;” then, after finishing the 
parable, though not quite literally, he concludes, 44 But 
in thy bosom, 0 Mary, I hid the memory of my sin. thr 
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flower of my repentance.” The book appropriately ends 
with the “ Te Deum Mariano,” than which a more sad- 
dening parody upon the noblest hymn of the Christian 
Church cannot well be conceived. 

Can you find space to set some portions before* your 
readers ? Can the “ destructive tendencies of the Church 
of Borne ” be more clearly shown than in such grievous 
substitutions for the holiest teachings of our blessed 
Lord Himself, and of His saints in early ages of His 
Church ? Can we say that they, who in Borne now 
claim to sit in the seats of St. Peter and St. Paul, are 
the successors of these Apostles in enjoining,* as St. 
Peter did (1 Pet. ii. 2), the little ones of Christ’s flock 
to “ desire the sincere milk of the Word,” that they “ may 
grow thereby P” And can they declare with St. Paul 
(2 Cor. iv. 2) that they themselves “ have renounced the 
hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, 
7ior handling the Word of God deceitfully?” Yet, un- 
happily, now in Italy, Episcopal writers are not wanting 
who even outdo their Priests in thus feeding their flocks 
with similar doctrine. You will, I doubt not, show how 
the Bishop of Mondovi, in the recent publication of his 
4t King,” scruples not to call the Virgin Mother of our 
blessed Lord the “ Co-Redeemer,” and, with a caution 
w orthy of the times of Tetsel, bids the traffickers in the 
gold, silver, and copper rings, which accompany his 
book, content themselves with “a discreet profit,” in 
order that the annexed indulgences may be the more 
widely spread. Yet this is no unknown Bishop, but 
(as you will see by another of his books I forward) one 
of the foremost champkmB of the temporal power, and 
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honoured with the autograph approbation of the Pope 
faxmaelf. Indeed, the “ Bings, ” both material and meta- 
phorical, were brought out for the edification of the 
faithful on occasion of a special “ Mission,” undertaken 
j[at the Pope’s request, it is understood) by the Bishop, 
to the Pope’s native city, Sinigaglia, and the profits 
from the sale of them go to help to support the Episcopal 
Seminaiy of Mondovi ! Can we wonder that Perfetti (“ H 
CJero e la Sodeti,” p. 19), speaking of such books of 
popular devotion, should exclaim, “To what exorbitant 
lengths does the trifling of divers Prelates run! To 
blasphemies, one would have to say, if there were not the 
excuse of ignorance. Who can suppose that (books like) 
these can be good instruments for making true conver- 
sions, and for withdrawing the world from its indif- 
ference?” Or, again, that Passaglia’s journal, “ La Pace,” 
severely exposing this very “Bing” of the Bishop of 
Mondavi, should conclude, “ Whoever wishes to see of 
what the blind fanaticism of the Clericals is capable, and 
to what these vilest traffickers have reduced the religion 
of Christ, let him spend fifteen centesimi, and he will be 
able to assure himself with his own eyes ?” I forward 
you the “La Pace” containing tbia article, and also 
happily containing a striking notice of the Bishop 
Cremona, a worthy contrast to his brother of Mondovi. 
His noble-hearted Bishop, having been forbidden by 
Borne to unite with bis clergy and people in religiously 
celebrating As national ftte for the unity of the king* 
doni, obeyed his ecclesiastical superior by abstaining, but 
obeyed the loyal impulses of fats own conscience also, by 
placing in the Pope’* hands the resignation of his ©tows* 
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ttte day after. Would not a. few such men, supported as 
they ought to be by the Government, speedily bring about 
a solution of the present antagonism between Church and 
State? 

On returning northward, through Perugia, I had the 
pleasure of meeting with Perfetti, who is now engaged 
as Professor of Italian Literature in the University of 
Perugia. He expressed his earnest desire to unite with 
others of his countrymen in the promotion of the Beforms 
he has so graphically described (H Clero e la Society) as 
pressing, including the four points mentioned above. 
He drew a sad and gloomy picture of the religious con* 
dition of his country ; his greatjfear is that the present 
wide-spread indifference, and disgust at Borne, will end 
in a great falling away from Chrtitian faith . He said, 
“ If I could see my countrymen, in large masses, earnestly 
embracing any form of Protestantism, I could feel thank* 
ful, for I should have faith that the organic Church 
would eventually re-absorb what was true and vital; but 
it is their falling away altogether frpm Christian feith 
that I see is the great danger.*’ I spoke of that passage 
in “ U Clero e la Soeieti ** (pp. 16 — 18), in which he 
has given such a touching description of the “ faithful 
souls, religious and devout souls, hearts whose life is 
Christ,* 1 whom he thanks God that He had made him 
worthy to know, as a proof that there was good ground 
lor hope and encouragement amid much that was dark 
and disheartening. He burst into tears, and exclaimed, 
“ Alas ! few of these were my own countrymen ; they 
were almost all strangers and foreigners, with whom 1 
was brought into contact, from time to time, during my 
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twenty years’ life and' work in 'Borne.” I know that 
many good people have a notion that Italian liberal 
Priests, disposed to Beform, are mainly influenced by 
political ambition. If yon had space to giro that passage 
of Parfetti’s, it might, I think, show that that notion is a 
mistaken one, at least in some cases. I will only venture 
to give the conclusion of the passage. 

“ I have demanded,” he says, “of all these Christians 
to whom things seen and touched were but as a shadow, 
these Christians who felt in the life that declineth the 
abiding life within, I have demanded of them the way by 
which they were come to Jesus Christ and to peace. 
Some have pointed me tp the Bible ; some have spoken to 
me of the tradition consigned in the writings of the 
Fathers ; some have shown me the heaven above ; some 
have repeated to me, like the mystic in his simplicity, 
Via Orvcii via Lueit; but hardly one has pointed me to 
the Priest ; or this Priest himself had come to the truth 
through those very same ways. The official Clergy, the 
high Clergy, had had none but a very small part, an in- 
significant part in these conversions truly supernatural, 
in these conversions that cannot be explained without 
recurring to the grace of Qod. This,” he adds, “ is a most 
grave fact; the Priest now no more converts. I speak 
of conversions serious and sincere, of manly conversions 
such as those that St. Paul and St. John wrought.” 

I will only add that his long interview with me con- 
firmed my impression that his heart was as thoroughly 
earnest at that passage had led me to expect. 

In Siena I met with the learned Dominican liirt.lam- 
Bobone, formerly Professor of Dogmatic Theology u. t : - 
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Roman Archigy mnasium, now bolding the chair of Sacred 
Scripture and of Hebrew in the University of Siena. He 
has, however, laid aside bis monastic habit, and is living 
in quiet retirement as a layman. And why P because he 
has been suspended from officiating as a Priest by the 
Archbishop of Siena, and obliged to leave his convent) 
simply and solely for having written to Passaglia a Latin 
Letter couched in most moderate terms, but containing 
“urgent reasons in favour of the Italian causes" these 
reasons being entirely founded upon, and in great part a 
simple transcript of, the tfbrda of St. Bernard and of the 
Cardinal-Legate, President of the Council of Basle, to 
the effect that the Pope ought to resign his temporal 
power and grandeur rather than risk the loss of souls for 
whom Christ died, and whose salvation was the Bole 
object of the appointment of the Christian ministry. The 
letter concludes by earnestly but most respectfully pray- 
ing that the Pope will take heed to the serious dangers 
that are now besetting the Church in Italy. A Parish 
Priest close to Siena, who translated this letter, was also 
proceeded against by the Archbishop. I am sorry not to 
have my copy at hand to forward you. 

Bobone spoke strongly of the ignorance and supersti- 
tion prevalent amongst the masses of his countrymen, 
and of the need of reforming and purifying the Church. 

lie is engaged in writing in the “ Mediatore,” and has 
recently been employed by the Government in re- 
organising a College at Prato. His esse, and that of 
iho Priest who translated his book, has created consider- 
able local interest. 

On Sunday afternoon I went to a Parish Ohureh, 
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attached to the Cathedral, in Siena, hoping to listen to 
the Dottrina Cristiana. A courteous old Priest, who 
had been giving instruction, gave a moat gloomy account 
of the prevalent indifference of the people, and of the 
weakening of the Church’s hold upon them. They found 
the greatest difficulty, he said, in inducing young people 
to come to the Dottrina Cristiana ; and that there was 
a woeful falling off in general attention to religious 
duties, once the conflict began between Borne and Italy. 
Whilst walking on the ramparts, in the evening, I fell 
into conversation with a knot of people, who certainly 
fully confirmed this Priest’s views. 

In Florence, one of the most learned Ecclesiastical 
Dignitaries told another friend and myself : — “ It is diffi- 
cult for you, as foreigners, to comprehend the state our 
people are coming to as regards religion. This last 
Easter a very large number of our parishioners rejected 
the tickets for admission to the Holy Communion. They 
threw them back, I may almost say, in our faces ; for 
many refused them with scorn and sarcasm. We had very 
few communicants indeed.” He spoke most strongly of 
the absolute necessity of a re-adjustment of the relations 
between Church and State, and of extensive reforms in 
the Church, if it is to retain its hold in the country. 
He also bore striking testimony to the good result of 
gther teaching in one case that had fallen under his own 
eye. He said : — “ It is,of course, grating to our feeling* 
to see the Protestant congregations that are making way 
amongst us here; but I am bound to acknowledge the 
good result that I have seen in one instance. A man 
I knew here— a widower, of forty years of age — was 
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living in adultery. Something induced him to attend 
one of the Protestant services. He became so deeply 
impressed that he entirely abandoned his sinful course 
of life, united himself to that congregation, and I can 
testify that he has been living consistently as a reformed 
earnest Christian man during the last two years / 9 He 
also added, that he had been much pleased to find that 
this man, far from having imbibed bitterness of feeling 
against the Pope and Church of Borne, expressed his 
conviction that the only right way to meet them was by . 
overcoming evil with good; by prayer, and showing a 
more excellent way. This case, he added, has thoroughly 
convinced me that the teaching this man received must 
have been really good. You are aware that our friend is 
in intimate relation with official persons in high position. 

I am thankful to find that he gathers, from recent com- 
munications, that there is a growing feeling in high 
quarters of the necessity of thorough Church Beform, if 
the Church itself is to be preserved in the country, and 
Italy preserved from wide-spread indifference and un- 
belief. I found that in Pistoia and elsewhere large 
numbers of people had, as in Florence, rejected the 
tickets for admission to the Easter Communion. In 
Genoa, which is remarkable for the general devotion of 
the people, I was assured that the number of wafers 
consecrated for the Host at Easter had fitllen full one- 
third below what were used some few years ago. One 
of the most striking and mournftd descriptions of the 
present religious condition of the country I have heard 
was from the tips of an old Ecclesiastic in Florence, who 
is also a Senator of the Kingdom, and holds an important 
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official position. All hia antecedents lead him to what 
we should call strong Conservative tendencies; and I 
have heard few Italians so calmly and impartially balance 
the difficulties in their present position, and the pros 
and cons as between Borne and united Italy; yet, 
speaking of the present working of the Church in the 
country, and the religious prospects of the future, he 
did not hesitate to say, — “ The manner in which our 
Church system has long been practically carried out has, 
unhappily, tended to obscure the vital elements of good 
in it, by withdrawing the main stress from essential 
features of truth, and laying it upon others which are 
either less important, or, in many respects, superstitious 
and erroneous. We have not kept the ' proportion of 
faith’ that St. Paul bade ; and the result is, that we have 
a vast amount of indifference and disgust, as well as of 
actual scepticism, amongst our educated classes, even in 
high quarters. We have a good deal of what I may call 
official, ceremonial religion, which appears to hare very 
little power to influence the heart ; and we bare a re- 
siduum of ignorance and superstition. I cannot see how 
the Church is to retain its hold, if things go on in their 
present course. God appears to be leading us in this 
country to great and important changes, which He will 
doubtless overrule to good ; but, humanly speaking, 1 see 
that we are in great risk of passing through some great 
religious catastrophe, which may, perhaps, violently sweep 
away the .official Church of the cot&try. Nor should 
I look upon that with much regret, if I could only tc< 
an undergrowth of really earnest religious and moral 
sentiment largely springing up amongst our people 
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I should then feel it was bat as the seed bursting into 
new life, and throwing aside the husk that had hitherto 
held it : but it is the absence, the general lack of suoh 
earnest religious sentiment that alarms me. It seems as 
if we must pass through chaos first; and oat of it, God 
will, I trust, bring a purer and better condition of faith, 
though I shall not lire to see it. 1 ’ 

I have hear*! similar descriptions from others, but 
none that impressed me more, from the character and 
position of the speaker. 

Remember, these are the sentiments of no young en- 
thusiastic liberal thinker, or hot-headed opponent of 
Rome, but of a quiet elderly Ecclesiastic, and a landed 
Proprietor, still, I believe, in the habit of ministering to 
his own people on his estate, and one who has for many 
years been honourably distinguished by earnest efforts to 
promote the moral and intellectual progress of his coun- 
trymen by improved education. As a proof of what he 
said of the feeling of dissatisfaction with the actual 
working of the Church prevalent amongst intelligent 
Laymen, I may mention what one of the ablest and 
most thoughtful University Professors I have met in 
Italy said : “lam one of many who cannot oontinue to 
attend our Church Services, the whole thing is so un- 
satisfactory to us. Yet," he added, “do not think we 
are utterly irreligious. We are, many of us, I know, 
earnestly searching after religion at home, though that, 
we feel, must necessarily be imperfect. It seems," he 
added, “ as if Italy had missed the great opportunity for 
Religious Reform which Northern Europe seized three 
centuries ago, and now it appears vtgy doubtful how far 
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«• shall be able to make up for lost way.” Another 
able scientific Professor, also a Senator of the Kingdom, 
said, “ I feel that the logical consequence of the steps we 
hare taken to promote liberty of conscience and of pub- 
lie worship is the repeal of the First Article of our Con- 
stitution, which recognises the Bom&n Catholic religion 
as that of the State. , If that were repealed to-morrow, 
you would see, I believe, the majority of educated 
Italians openly fhll away from the Church of Borne; 
such numbers of us nominally adhere to it because 
abandonment invol vesmimy inconveniences. I think it 
probable,” he added, “tbit Italy will take the lead in 
Europe in practically applying the principle of entire 
severance between Church and State.” 

I wae thankful to heir one distinguished literary Pro- 
fessor, well known for his researches into the life and 
writings of Savonarola, express his hope and expectation 
that Italy would work out her Church Beformation. 
But without wearying yon with a number of individual 
testimonies, which I might multiply, I may just ask 
what would be our own hope of the Church of England 
retaining its hold over the minds and affections of the 
educated and higher classes amongst us, if we found, as 
I have done in mingling with a considerable number of 
University Professors and Public Schoolmasters in 
Italy, that the very men most directly engaged in mould- 
ing the minds of the future professional and public 
laymen of the country were precisely those whose own 
belief in and attachment to their Church system was so 
manifestly shaken P I will only add that no Italian 
more fully and mqp> sadly confirmed the impression I 
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had received from others as to the lack of earnest faith 
in their religious system, as at pre s en t working, than 
Pnaaaglia himself. 

“I do not hesitate to say," he told a friend and myself, 
"that I believe there is no Christian nation at the pre- 
sent moment in which vital faith in religion is so griev- 
ously shaken as it is amongst my countrymen. I do 
not speak of i t,” he added, “ as a question of their being 
good Catholics, but retaining earnest Christian faith at 
all.” Be it remembered that this celebrated theologian 
no longer speaks as a recluse from his cell of study, — 
though as he lately said in his place in the Italian Par- 
liament, it was there, in hie eell in Borne, that he deeply 
pondered and formed the resolve of devoting all his 
powers to the noble aim of reconciling his Church and 
Country, — a task he felt could only be achieved by con- 
vincing the one that her abandonment of temporal claims 
could alone rekindle the faith and win back the attach- 
ment of the other. Yet I confess that- amid so many 
disheartening tokens, I often fell back with comfort on 
the thought that the “ seven thousand who never bowed 
the knee to Baal” have ever represented a great and 
cheering fact in all times and circumstances of God’s 
Church and people, — and I was thankful to know what 
one earnest brave-hearted man, not afraid of risking hard 
usage and imprisonment, could do in rousing popular 
sympathy with his simple earnest calls to the people to 
abandon the gross corruptions of Borne and return to 
purer and more primitive faith and worship. Don A. G. 
is a Piedmontese Priest under suspension, but during 
the past year he has been going tluoUgh the country in 
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his priest's dress, preaching in the piazzas of Turin and 
other large towns in Piedmont, as well as in a large 
number of country places, always announcing himself as 
Befonner, not a Protestant,’’ exposing the abuses of 
Borne in homely vigorous language, and urging the need 
of returning to primitive Catholicism. His preachings 
are very simple, bat well adapted to the common people, 
who hear him gladly. After preaching, he distributes 
the Substance of his addresses printed in the shape of 
dialogues between an Italian National Priest and a Priest 
of the Pope. In these he urges the reading of the Bible, 
the establishment of an Italian National Church, and the 
reoognition of Jesus Christ as the alone Head of the 
Church ; condemns the sale of indulgences, benedictions, 
dispensations, masses for the dead, Ac.; exposes the 
absurdity of prayers in a longue not understood of the 
people; also speaks plainly upon the abuses of tho con- 
fessional, Peter’s Pence, brigandage, &c. He has sold 
many thousand copies of these at a trifling price, as a 
help towards his maintenance since his suspension. As 
yon will readily understand, the clerical Journals have 
denounced him vehemently, and the Ecclesiastical Au- 
thorities have done all in their power to stop his mouth. 
At their instigation he has been repeatedly arrested by the 
gendarmes, and occa si ona ll y led off handcuffed as a com- 
mon criminal, the populace applauding him rigorously 
but as no charge could be substantiated against him, he 
has been as often set free again. Twice, however, he 
has been formally tried before the tribunals in Turin, 
and Us printed addresses submitted to legal investigation 
These were found not to contain any indictable matter 
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Once he was sentenced to a short imprisonment for some 
unguarded expressions about those who instigated his 
arrest, but it was legally decided that his suspension by 
the Bishop did not affect his right of preaching publicly, 
so long as he committed no breach of the peaoe. Whilst 
in prison, attempts were made by the Clergy to persuade 
him to silence, and offfrs were not wanting to induce 
him to abandon his present course, but in rain; as soon 
as he was out he began at once to preach again, add was 
secretly commended and exhorted to persevere by some 
of his brother Clergy. Just lately I saw a notice in one 
of the Turin papers that the Vicar- General of the diocese 
had issued a circular warning the faithful not to listen 
to his preachings. This, however, appeared to have the 
opposite effect to what was intended. The feet of his 
going vested as a Priest, and* declaring himself “ a Re- 
former, not a Protestant," has procured him a ready 
hearing from many who might not otherwise have been 
so disposed to listen. This the excellent Vaudois Mis- 
sionary Pastor in Turin remarked to me. I once had 
the pleasure of meeting this Priest, and was much im- 
pressed with his apparent thorough earnestness and 
determination to persevere in the work he felt called to. 
He is well known and esteemed by our excellent friend 
in Turin, whom you so well know and value for his 
work’s sake. 

Another incident showing the present temper of the 
times, occurred within the last few weeks at Treviglio, a 
country town in Lombardy. -At the joint instigation of 
a Priest and a Government employ^, some lads lighted a 
fire in tho market-place, mid burnt some copies of the 
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Bible (Diodati’s version), the Government employd taking 
an open part and stirring np the fire vigorously. Count 
Taaoa deemed it his dntj^ as a neighbouring resident, to 
fa** up this case, and having promptly investigated the 
facts bud them before the provincial authorities, and the 
authorities in Turin, upon whom the Government official 
directly depended. Summary jftmishment was inflicted 
upon the official, who found that he had severely burnt 
his own fingers by this auto-da-fe, but the matter did not 
quite end there. The Editor of a local journal, the 
“ Trevigliese,” admitted a report of the Bible-burning 
from a spectator, and commented upon it in forcible 
terms, condemning the act as one of blind unreason- 
ing fanaticism, only likely to defeat its own aim. ThiB 
Editor is a Priest, much respected by his neighbours, and 
a man of independent position. His Bishop forthwith 
intimated to him that he was suspended a divinit, with- 
out, however, alleging any legal ground for the suspen- 
sion. The Bishop further sent a Priest to preach in the 
Pariah Church on the subject, which he did, vigorously 
denouncing the Editor and his journal, and all who 
abetted it. The people were indignant, and the preacher 
was glad to escape. The Editor, however, accepted the 
Bishop’s sentence, contenting himself with replying 
through his journal that he was aware he might contest 
the legality of the suspension, as not being based upon 
any breach of Ecclesiastical discipline, hut that ho felt it 
better to mark his own adherence to the new order of 
ideas both religious rad political, by quietly divesting 
himself of his Priest’s drees and^ving as a Layman until 
the relations between Church and State should become 
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better harmonized. He has met with much sympathy 
from his Lay neighbours. 

I do not dwell at length uponthe progress of the Vaa- 
doia and “ Free Evangelical Italians," because you can so 
readily procure full information upon their work through 
other channels. I may say, however, that both are gra- 
dually progressing, and breaking .fresh ground in many 
parts of the country. In Milan, and elsewhere inLom- 
hardy, their recent advance has been very marked. There 
is an able and zealous Yaudois Faster in Milan, whose 
ministrations are well attended, and there are also, I un- 
derstand, three other "Evangelical" congregations in 
the city and suburbs, numbering altogether several hun- 
dred members. Congregations have also sprung up in 
several country places. 

In the Yaudois church in Turin I witnessed a very 
interesting ceremonial ; the first ordination they have 
held out qf their Valleys, at all events, as they would per- 
haps say, since the days of the Apostolic Bishop Claude 
of Turin, for it is a curious fact that the Yaudois fully 
admit that anciently they were under Episcopal rdgime, 
though they cannot tell when they lost it. Traces of 
the exercise of Episcopal functions by the President of 
their Synod are found as late as towards the dose of the 
seventeenth century, I believe. 

Two candidates for the ministry were solemnly “At 
apart by prayer and imposition of hands " in accordance 
with their simple ritual. „ There were twelve or fifteen 
Pastors from the Valleys jftesent, with a goodly congrega- 
tion of their Lay members and friends. The portions of 
Holy Scripture setting forth the character and duties of 
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Christian ministers were read; one or two suitable hymns, 
led by an effective dujir, and heartily joined in, were 
with the prayers ; a stirring sermon was deli- 
vered by the presiding Pastor, Mielle, the Vaudois Mis* 
sionary Pastor in Toxin, charging the two young “sol* 
dins of Christ,” who were, then about to bnckle on their 
amour in their Lord's service, to “ war a good warfare,” 
“balding faith and a good conscience” in the double 
conflict to which the special circumstances of Italy 
seemed to call them, with corrupted Christian faith over- 
laid with superstition on the one hand, and indifference 
running into unbelief on the other. They were earnestly 
exhorted to keep ever in mind that the one great aim of 
their missionary ministrations was to win souls to earnest 
living faith in Christ, and to a corresponding holy life 
springing from that faith, not to proselytize Italians to 
the Vaudois or other special form of Church organiza- 
tion. 

After the sermon the “ Veni Creator” was sung; then 
followed the questions addressed to the candidates, cor- 
responding to the ques tio ns put by the Bishop in our own 
Ordination Service. These were read from their Service 
Book. The candidates then raised their right hands and 
swore — that, God helping them, they would faithfully 
abide by the vows and promises they had made. 

' The imposition of bands then followed, but not quite 
literally. The candidates knelt, the presiding Pastor 
stood in front of them, the other Pastors forming a ring 
round; all then extended over, but did not 

actually touch tii«|tnhaitdt| r^ilst the presiding Pastor 
solemnly invoked the Holy Spirit to give them grace fur 
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the faithful discharge of their office in the ministration of 
the Word of God and of the Sacraments. The Holy Corn* 
munion was not administered; but on rising from thfir 
knees the presiding Pastor took each candidate by the 
hand and gave him the “ kiss of peace,” with a fear words 
of brotherly welcome; each Pastor in tom then stepped 
forward and did the same, a suitable text or a word of 
brotherly exhortation being given by each. There wan a 
grave earnest solemnity and Scriptural simplicity in the 
ceremonial which was truly impressive ; and it certainly 
conveyed to me the idea of being much more nearly in 
accordance with the simple Scriptural accounts of ordi- 
nations as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, than the 
gorgeous and complex ceremonials I witnessed at an 
ordination at St. John Lateran, Borne, so well described 
in your Journal (vol. ii. pp. 43—81), but of which the 
meaning was, apparently, almost wholly lost upon the 
people who assisted as spectators, from its being carried 
on in an unknown tongue, and also in under-tones which 
would have rendered it difficult to follow had it been in 
Italian. Perhaps I may be pardoned for saying that, 
whilst witnessing these two Widely different ceremonials, 
1 could not help appreciating more than ever our own 
impressive Ordination Service. Its simple and intel- 
ligible, yet solemn and touching, ceremonial contrasted 
so forcibly with Borne; yet left nothing to desire in ful- 
ness of pure Scriptural tone and spirit, as well as of 
primitive Apostolic order. 

The candidates hadhttiMtup from the Yaudois Theo- 
logical College in ilonnee.% Sew*tl Italian students, 
some of them ex-priests, wre now pursuing their studies 
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theM,*itb • view to devoting themselves to work is 
Italy. Whilst w» wnsin Naples last winter a southern 
Halim Monk want up to join this Collage. I had bees 
•truck the waiter l wftw, mi viaztiag hisoonvent, to find 
one of tin fint questions pntto.me by several of the 


Diodsti’a ItalimVersien of the Bible. They told me 
iMp were comjn^sgfetheBi, and Mt that the people 
dfaght to have the 3fffcl» fully sad freely r e stored to them. 
In Toaoany sad other ports of Central Italy the “ Evan- 
gelical Italians ” and the Ysndms both appear to be 
gradually making way, but, of entrap with leas excite- 
ment than when %heir work was sew. In Florence, in 
addition to the former agencies, Signor Oavazzi has 
thrown in aome fresh impulse; be also publishes a 
politico-religious Journal, with the vehement tone of 
which, however, I was Sony to find sestijfiidf his fifands 
much disappointed. In Pisa a amall " GapeQa Bmn- 
gelica” fi risingin tight at the Duomoj perhaps the 
dearest testimony that the “ E vang eli c al ** in e » a n i ou t is 
not unfelt them, waa given by the Cardinal Archhidiop, 
who heartily denounced it in hia Lmtaa Phstond, and 
appamntiywiribad> to imprani harieok with the belief 
that the drought from wtitfc they had been aufising 
was a visitation on account of these hnwtiaal iaaovatioas. 
In Leghorn the efforts of the Ysadeio appear to have 
hsea vary swe sss ft^ nad their • lsfinaass% ; jnfinaiag to 

UQ |8)0B|^1|9 Q^pV iMjMKt 1 - ■ - IJUit go 

inter tetnAI Ihtt 

P nln lil t ftf ititfafaifltflftf k'llMnrtiBirfI i and rhrnr- 

naaly earned maiisMnn Satieties in 
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connexion with the “FreeEvangelieal” end Yaudeis 
work. Thirty thousand Bibles and Testaments were dia. 
poeed of by the British and Foreign BtUe Society halt 
year, exclusive of those leaned by oibir Societies. 

The able controversial worksof Dr. De Sanctis are in 
much demand. Probably no* ape Italianwriter of the 
day has silently done m mach^4nplM»|p»to atimnlate 
religions thought and m^mry. ITti ^iBilBnrk, the “ Asffto 
di Casa,” has literally become a “ Intend of the House”, 
in many thousand families; last year, I understood, its 
circulation amounted to 120,000 copes. It has earned 
the distinction of being more directly and frequently de- 
nounced in Episcopal Pastorals than any other book, and 
has stimulated the production of a greatly improved 
Bom an Catholic Almanack, “ II veto Amice di Casa;” 
this, however, hss not hitherto attained more than one- 
twentieth past (ti the circulatioooffcbe other. 

I bebevn.tiM&'the wide-spread Simulation of the Bible, 
and o&ntiMe religions books, h*S:$roduced ud is pro- 
ducing •frr’vridar effect in the country than would be 
supposed, if its effects were judged only by the numbere 
of Italians who have openly Abandoned Some and united 
themselves to the various Protes ta nt congregations. I 
believe that the desire, now manifested by many Priests 
for the restoration of tils Bsty S c ri p tu res to tbe people 
is,m a great drgxee, «wing to the rigorous efforts that 
taere been umdedtaB withou t to supply this crying* want. 

I have good reason to kno wthat inmany families who. 
would shrink flilsi sriii~|j|; v |tyini salt till Protestants tsbu. 
Bible is used, examined, and. 

Those who have sarbestty striven, to promote the 
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spraad of the Word of God amongst Italians may rest 
aasurad that they hem been instrumented under God's 
Messing, in diffusing aaamount of Scriptural light which 
has reached the eyte, and, we may trust* has touched the 
hearts, of many mom than those who have openly broken 
with Borne; and the seed thus sown trill yet, in God's 
good time, show fruit, » 

^Whilst the concurrent testimonies of a considerable 
number of members of the Church of Borne, in various 
positions in different parts of the country, coupled with 
the results I witnessed of direct proselytizing efforts, led 
to the conclusion that Berne's religions hold over the 
Italians is becoming sensibly weakened, I was also 
greatly struck with the extent to which she is alienating 
from herself the sympathies of those who am desirous to 
promote and profit by the development of jmhisseducation . 
Whilst the GovewmeriMn conjunction with muiucipal 
and other lond?s»tfwritie% backed by pwMw ojjrieii, ere 
malriBgvssyrigMmnaegcrts to promote watia>tal i»ducation, 
Borne, sating throughtheBishops, has takenap a position 
of determined antagonism, and oaes a S bteinflueoce to 
withhold the Clergy from throwing themsefa* heartily 
into this grate work; and,in too many eases, openly 
caram on rigcmua war against it. Kor is tins opposition 
anowphaaein her ocndostsiaoetec frwmatian of tee 
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of the School Committee in each commune, and left the 
‘ Dottrina Criatiana’— the religious instruction of the 
scholar * — entirely in ikeir land*, that they might feel 
rare of not being troubled 'with Lay interference." I 
remember thinking at that time, what would Archdeacon 
Denison — and thoae who, with him, were stoutly combat- 
ing for what they felt to be the Ghurch’s due share in our 
National education — have said, iftuch toms had bet* 
offered to them by our Government ; yet, my informant 
added, — "Despite all our attempts at conciliation, in- 
junctions came from Some, and we could scarcely get 
any Priests or Nona to work with us, thankful though 
we should have been ; for at that time we had no Normal 
Training Institution for Masters or Mistresses, and oar 
great difficulty was to secure a supply of Teachers.” 
One or taroiftstanoa* will beat show that Some still 
offers the same opprmition in othai parts of the Kingdom 
of Itd^-Shhean instance from .Lombardy. The year 
before hM ^jtt mrtuf to supply thagroat want of Teachers 
for SlauMtiim^ Schools, the province of Betgamo esta- 
blished a Hemal Training Institutioa for Schoolmis- 
tresses. This Institution i»4n Bergamo, dose under the 
Bishop's eye. A. lady, of greatcepabiiity and energy, a 
widowed daughter of CountTasoe, took the lead In its 
management, and threw herarifheertily into the work. 
Two Friths, alae^seaiens for tfcepmnotion of popular 
education, jehml^r wtm gbm Ah religious 

i ns traefea ^ in foH the Di eessa n “Dc*. 

tram Criatians fjrgpBmal dfreetka of the 

room* of n u f md t d 

rnm 4mt*»0k 

his Parish . Pitots,' fedtiddiajgthem togif* ths^wdinnry 
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o mtiflcste of Ba p tism, as a testimonial of age, to any 
young woman wishing to enterthis Training Institution, 
to qualify herself aa a Schoolmistress. The Institution, 
however, flourishes, despite the Episcopal denunciation. 
We found some eighty students under training. Both 
the Priests remained at their posts. All the arrange- 
ments appeared very effective ; the Pupils thoroughly 
interested in their work; and the Institution has re- 
ceived high commendation from the Government School 
Inspectors: hat you may judge that the line taken by 
the Bishop has done not a little to give the impression 
that Borne is, in reality, inimical to the progress of 
popular education. What, indeed, would be the feeling 
amongst our own people, and what would become of tbe 
Church’s influence upon tbe (million and upwards * of) 
children now happily in our Schools, if tbe Westminster 
Training Institution for Schoolm ist r esses, and our nu- 
merous Diocesan Training Colleges, were thus hud 
under interdict by our Bishops P instead of being, as, 
thank God, they now are, amongst the Church’s main 
stays. Take another instance, touching a higher 
grede, from the opposite end of Italy. Xu Catania, 
m in other parts of Sicily, tin pre s ent Govern- 
ment found there was greet want of efficient schools for 
lads intended for thopgoAaakm, and for preparation for 
-the TTnr vowiti w . In Italy the and 

. ftBhnmnbm <f- flchohwo. ^t he j ta ^to of the Church 

VTmjk flar fbi bAnU l* 

Thfrnan^ iss taii t ad $p.*Qsad faim Yol i, of the 
Bepmt of the CnpiwimiqntHoa Popular Education in 
BqglaiidjMeed fo ZffflL 
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“ Lyceums " Correspond to the lower and upper divisions 
of our great Public Schools. The Government last year 
established a “ Gymnasium ” and “Lyceum” in one 
building in Catania; there are now 200 scholars in it 
under an efficient staff of Masters and Prefeasoft. A 
Chapel was prepared, and a Chaplain nominated for their 
religious instruction. . The Director was desired to apply 
to the Archbishop of Catania for his licence for . the 
Chaplain. The Archbishop did not deign to reply to 
two written communications made to him. The Di- 
rector was then ordered to make a. personal applica- 
tion, which he did, but the Arehbishop simply- replied 
that he could grant no licence. He was asked if be 
had any personal objection to the Chaplain nomi- 
nated; none whatever; it would have been the same 
with any other. Priest; he, the Archbishop; could have 
nothing whatever to do with the work. The Chapel 
therefore remains closed, and the Chaphup% duties are 
dispensed - Again, I may ask, what, would become 
of the Oh«H«h of England, if her Bishops were thus, to 
use their influence to thwart the great publio schoda in 
their Dioceses P Can we wander that these people keenly 
foal that Borne shows herself resolved to do all she can 
to hinder wholesome progress and the harmony of the 
State P That such isthe feehnffjpvalent both amongst 
Teachers and Pupila in the Afclio Sohdolsof various 
grades mid ia Mte Dnivendties; Z could not help seeing 
from 6m end of thO eocpb^ to the Other; and this state 
of things is engendering sack an amonnt of hitter footing 
against Boise and tifoOhuttb, as at present- wopek tig, 
it seemr impeaifbie; humanly speaking tfcttilfitt 
TOE. X. 
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Ghurehcan avoid coffering immense losabf influence in 
a4ew years if thing* continue as at present. Indeed she 
Am thus already lost, and is losing, her hold where this 
system of opposition has been continued for some few 
yean. Take Genoa as an example. Eerw Cities in 
Enfope, in. proportion to their size, probably have made 
more vigorous and successful efforts to promote educa- 
tion amongst all classes than Genoa, since the establish- 
ment of constitutional liberty. The Municipal Autho- 
rities have freely expended large suma in establishing a 
complete series of Schools, infant and elementary, for 
both sexes ; secondary or “ Technical” Schools for chil- 
dren of Artisans and Tradespeople; Gymnasium, Ly- 
ceum, Normal Training Schools, and large Evening Schools 
for adults, including a not very large body of University 
Students, and one or two Institutions dependent on the 
Educational Department of the Government, there are, 
I understand, some 16,000 scholars under instruction in 
the public schools of all grades, out of a population of 
nearly 128,000 (Dee. 81, 1861). The great majority of 
these are in the Schools supported by the Municipality, 
which last year expended 400,000 francs, my 16,0001, 
on public education. Not less than 2900 adults and 
youths fast winter attended tim night schools. I shall 
not soon forget the I^Mceting visits I paid to several of 
these Schools, in company with, an English friend long 
re s ident in Genoa, and with, the co urt eous and most 
obliging JljwWpti Inspector. , Gne swshg we spent 
t®-' ^ attended youths, in 

mini ro<m the b irgesctd "ftriafisas*’ which 

•brand in Genoa, «&.*» iiii^ranriAit into con- 
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vdhient schools. The food order; andqtriet earnest atten- 
tion to work in all the classes was very striking, the pro- 
gress appeared very satisfactory; and there was a hearty, 
frank, genial spirit manifested throughout, which showed 
that they thoroughly appreciated the benefit -of the in- 
struction. One sailor, I remember, was present, who had 
just passed a successful examination for the Government 
certificate, qualifying him to act aa master of a coasting 
craft. This man had entered the night school, unable to 
read, and had learnt all he knew there. But one feature 
struck us forcibly; whilst chatting with one and another 
of the men and lads in the various classes, looking at 
their work, and congratulating them on their program, 
many remarked, “ We hope this is a good step towards 
Borne;” “ We hope this will be a great means towards 
a strong and united Italy.” It was impossible not to 
feel the direction in which the current was setting, that 
an educated Italian people would have their country for 
themeelvee. The remark was more than once made to 
me by Inspectora and other school officials, “Don’t think 
that we call forth these ebullitions of feeling, indeed We 
have no occasion, we have rather to cheek and keep Aim 
under.” The geographical lessons, lessons on the duties 
of citizens, all tend tire same way; the political creed 
inculcated hi abort* but dear gad' unmistakeahk,-— Italy 
one SSngdosvBome the Capital* Victor Emmanuel the 
Constitutional Head. This prevails throughout. One 
day in Florence, whilit vhStiag the admirable Normal 
Training School for 'WifaemH? containing some ISO 
students, I dmaeedftdropin upon a geographical 
lesson. The Teacher was asking the names W* places 

c 2 
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Ion Which different nations reckoned their meridian 
distances, aa Greenwich, Paris, Ac. ; when she asked 
"and for Italy P” the tone in which all called out 
"Borne " was nnmist&keable, as well as her reply, “ Fro* 
eisely so, — through the Capitol.” But what bearing has 
all this upon the Church P I need not say that the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities stand wholly aloof from and 
frown upon it, though there are not wanting Priests who 
see dearly how matters are going, and would thank- 
fully, with Passaglia, remove the stumbling-block of the 
Pope’s temporal power, and throw themselves heartily 
into the* popular education movement, in the hope of 
influencing it with a religious* spirit and with attachment 
to the Church ; and some are also glad to work as Masters 
in these scbbols for the sake of improved stipend; but 
that, in the main, this movement is telling directly 
and powerfully against the Church of Borne cannot be 
doubted by any who watch.it. I was much struck with 
what the excellent Municipal Inspector in Genoa said, 
the more so aa he was evidently a man of very earnest 
religious feeling. “I am not ashamed,” be said, "to 
confess myself a sincere Catholic, hut I assure you I 
spend many sad hours when I think of what the present 
state of things is leading to. I see the schism between 
Chureki* and State, between Clergy and People daily 
growing wider, and I see the feeling of the people against 
Borne and the Church becoming mow embittered. , Our 
Clergy, onhajppily, ippear bSndto brae interests of 
the Cbtndu * wsay of 'tfc^Jdread the develop- 
ment of piepi^/ole^^ that’ 'ft tends in- 

evitably to freedom of thought, iind will end in Pro- 
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testantism. TEus, instead of accepting our invitatiofis 
to oo-operation in the firstinstanoe, they hare held aloof, 
and too often, aa far as they can and dare, apeak and act 
against us, thwarting our work as much 'ad they can. 
They act under injunctions from Borne, which have the 
effect of checking some who would themselves be die* 
posed to join and help us. Owing to the Clergy having 
held aloof, and also to the continued determined oppo- 
sition of Borne, there has sprung up a counter feeling on 
the part of the Laity, that the special position and facilities 
originally offered to the Clergy in the public sohools 
should be withdrawn. This has been in aomejneasure 
done, and now we have no, special religious instruction, 
except in the primary schools. In these we regularly 
instruct in the ‘ Dottrina Criatiana,’ and twice a year 
invite all the Pariah Priests to attend and examine in it, 
that they may report if they are satisfied, but scarcely 
one will come near. I verify believe that some are afraid 
of bring convinced against their will that we are really 
doing a great and good work. Meantime our people feel 
that they are getting a good education, thanks to the 
government, thanks to the municipal authorities, thanks 
to public opinion generally, but no thanks at all to, indeed, 
in the teeth of Borne and the Church. They don't stop 
to discriminate nicely between the temporal and j^iritual 
sides of the question, and the result is a wide-spread 
growing feeling of disgust, which lead* to indifferenoe 
and iftglect of religion itself. The Church in thie city 
has lost and is losing its hold over the men and youths 
to a sad extent; vary' few, indeed, go to the ohurdhbstd 
attend the catechising of the Priests in the ‘Dbttrina 
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dtofciia ,* and there is a great falling *off in earnest 
sttmtiBU to religious duties. If I had set faith in the 
SMsntisl truth of t sy religion and in an overruling Pro- 
vidence, I should despair, for I often tremble for the 
fttture of the Chureh’in this oo untr y . Meantime I look 
irfth hope and thankfulness upon oar Infant and Primary 
Softools, for I lode upon these as a providential means 
given ns in our present transition state for keeping alive 
the religious sentiment in the minds of the rising gene- 
ration.” I heard tins good Inspector himself beautifully 
exemplify this last remark when catechizing some of the 
p rim a ry sslasses in a way which showed how thoroughly 
he felt what he had said. I have dwelt upon Genoa 
partly because, so fkr as I could judge, Genoa has taken 
a decided lead in the systematic and successful develop- 
ment of popular education, and partly because it affords 
such a fair example of the results of Some’s determined 
antagonism, and of tbe way in which she is alienating 
from herself tire sympathies of earnest, thoughtful 
Italians, resolved to promote National Education, in tbe 
full co nfi dence that it must prove one of the most 
effective means for securing tbe unify and strength iff 
their country. I ougk%Mnpbaticai)y to add that so men 
could show mere thorough appreciation iff tbe necessity 
of mUipni ftiiffl nnil teaching at tbe only sore founda- 
tion of fiuafiy and national life, than did both the Munt- 
eipal Inspector and Professor Boeeardo*. the two loading 

4 Pr o fessor Booeardo hi P r ofessor of Political Economy 
in the fy'nff 0rim. Hit aaai aadferotion in 

the pvtMotlott rf Smw , diiH sluiwfljjr won 
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officials to whose courtesy Mil kindness we were so much 
indebted in visiting these schools; yet no men could mere 
forcibly describe thantbey did the schism between 
Borne and the State on this vital question,* and both 
alike expressed their conviction that its bearing on the 
future relations of the Church ad country was pregnant 
with importance. I gathered similar impressions, how- 
ever, wherever I had opportunities of visiting the public 
schools of all grades. It is one of the features that most 
clearly marks the contrast between the past and present 
regimes in Southern Italy. As yon look at the mag- 
nificent colleges in Naples and Palermo, for instance, 
which so lately woe in the hands of the Jesuita, and are 
still as full of scholars as they then yore, yon feel v%ab 
a loss of influence Borne must have Sustained by’ the 
change of direction that baa passed over them. 

It is not merely that the moat able and devoted sup- 
porters of her system are gone, but that their places are 
filled by those who are labouring to exercise in some 
respects a diametrically opposite influence. It may, in- 
deed, be fairly said that the result of Qaribaldi’s mar- 
vellous expeditionproved that Jesuit influence in Southern 
Italy was for from being deefftisd abiding, though un- 
questionably there was no stronger support to Bone 
and fee Bourbon rdgimei but a aingl#exampl%of the 
elements gathered to fens the present educational staff 
in a Southern City wfli tell better than many words the 
change in the spirit of fuhlie instruction. The unity of 

j i. 
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him the highest est^^oogat his Maw-mtusns. He 
is indeed the ted of this gnat movement ip.Gew». 
c 4 
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Italy is embodied by representatives from every great 
p rov ince. Two of the Director* are Soman exiles, ad* 
voeates who had sewed as Deputies in the Boman Far* 
liament, rad had been Governors of Provincial Towns in 
1848. An railed Venetian Professor, Professors from 
Piedmont, Toscany, and other parts, are all working under 
the presidency of a zealous Sicilian nobleman ; need I say 
that such men as these infuse into National Education a 
spirit as diametrically opposed to the old influences of 
Borne rad the Bourbons as can possibly be conceived ? 
Vet it is under similar influences that public education is 
becoming vigorously rad widely extended, in the great 
centres of public opinion, in the cities and important 
to*fo ; for, as yet^the country districts are far behind- 
hand, specially in "Southern Italy, where the population had 
been Ifeft in primitive ignorance under the late regime. 

In Messina we witnessed a curious illustration of the 
present unsettled relations between Church and State. 
The See is vacant, and the Archbishop’s palace was filled 
with the large classes of the recently-established Gym* 
naaium and Lyceum. This, however, was but a temporary 
arrangement until the Municipal Authorities end School 
Commission could provide suitable accommodation . It 
was somewhat amusing also that in this involuntary 
Archiepiscopal Ukool, I happened to drop in upon the 
upper class of the Lyeeutn, “the Sixth Form” as we 
might suy, during ra historical bam on the disputes 
atorat investitoretoriweea PopWjfltd Emperor. This led 
to somorssaariei^tm the special privileges won by Hoger 
tip Nortaafi fowritfci* Tbpe for himself and Ids successor* 
as hereditary Lc ga tw iAp Oetolic of Ffegy. Afterwards I 
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had the pleasure of calling the attention of the iutel- 
ligent Professor (all the masters axe so called) to the 
general question as dismissed in the "Three Letters” 
70a have reproduced in your Journal. He ana much 
interacted in them, took a somewhat different * view, and 
promised to write to the Author on the subject. In 
Messina several Priests take a keen interest and a large 
share in the work; amongst often the zealous Secretary 
of the School Commission, Abate Carmelo Allegro, long, 
known in Messina as a tried and earnest upholder of 
liberal views both in politics and religion. He and some 
of his brethren like-minded, suffered severely under the 
old regime. They threw themselves heart and soul into 
Garibaldi’s movement for the liberation of Sicily, 
hence their present appointment to influential positions 
in public instruction. In Palermo the great Collegk for- 
merly in the hands of the Jesuits, presents a striking 
eight, completely filled as it is with a variety of Schools, 
from the elementary classes up to the Lyceum; including 
also, in one part of the building, the Normal Training 
School for Masters. I was particularly struck with the 
Students in this Normal School. In Northern and 
Central Italy, owing to the drain upon young men for 
the army, fof government employment, and for business 
of all kinds, them is gnat difficulty in obtaining a supply 
of Masters for Elementary Schools. In Southern Italy, 
where there hambe«nJ?wwr openings for young men, the 
cam Means different. Therawero fifty-six students in 
the Palermo Normal School, and their highly respectable 
appearance eadgenetn! ipeand bearing, as watt ns their 
gnat apparent intertask in their work, were most en- 

o5 
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coursging for ita future p rospects. In Messina also 
there is an effective Normal School for Masters. 

Par young women the career of a National School' 
mistress is an entirely new opening in most parts of 
Italy. Hitherto respectable young women, not disposed 
to enter domestic service, have bad toy few employ- 
ments open to them, unless they became members of 
religious orders ; now they appear thankful to enter upon 
this new sphere. In Genoa several hundreds have been 
trained. In Florence the 180 present students were 
selected out of s large number of applicants. In Sicily, 
however, the domestic habits of the people at first pre- 
sented a great obstacle. Formerly it was not considered 
correct for a young girl, after very early yean, to attend 
a public aehool ; hut, .happily, this prejudice is giving 
wSyfhnd both in Palermo and Catania we found Normal 
Schools for mistresses making a very hopeful beginning, 
lit Catania a large In&n fc School, the most effective, 
I thought, I saw in Italy, wss conducted by an admi- 
rable mistress, and two of her young fetn&lo relatives : 
but these had been brought for the purpose from Pied- 
mont. When first opened, this School had been looked 
on with no little suspicion by tbo parents, who were shy 
of e n tr u st in g their children to it. Now if cannot take 
in ne ar ly an who would thankfully bo sent, and it is 
creating a desire for other schools like M in the city. 

National Education inmost parts of Italy is but he- 
j- m$ ' not lUi ' te obum * full 

and alimr ttsthjlnsl info rm atio n to show, as I could have 
wished, Hm'-ci a itwe t - betweeq the numbers of public 
schools »d sebatan before 1800 , end in the present 
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year. Bat one or two' foots respecting Palermo, from a 
return kindly furnished by the able Proweditore, Signor 
Alberto de Gioannes, may serve to giro a fair idea of 
the pragmas making there. 

In I860, there were in Palermo 9 Publie Elementary 
Day School*, and 2 Evening Schools. 

In 1868, 24 Day and 9 Evening Schools. 

In 1860, these Schools comprised 1400 scholars; this 
year 2886. 

In 1860, there were no Infant Schools ; in 1863,4Sohools, 
with 600 infants. - 

In 1860, no Public Schools for Girls; 1868, 7, with 
206 children. 

In 1860, no Normal Training Schools for Masters; 
1863, 1, with 56 students. 

In 1860, no Normal Training Schools for Mistresses • 
1863, 1, with 22 students, 

The Municipality has also appropriated 24,000 ducats, 
say 4000/., for the further extension of jn&ut and Ele- 
mentary Schools for boys and girls, and for Evening 
Schools. This scheme is being daily carried out, and 
when completed — by the end of this year, itis hoped — 
the city will have 82 Schools for these classes alone. 
I have already remarked that the huge college of the 
Jesuits is as full as formerly, though under changed di- 
rection, This takes m the aajkekm of the Gymnasium 
and Lyceum. “Technical" schools for the artisan and 
tradesmen chases hare also bee n est a hl i shs d. In Southern 
Italy the want of* public sobootewas formerly supplied 
in seme m eal lw f by private schools (though. aoMwrV 
to the «awdegE*e«ainTupasa7» where private school* 

o e 
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were toy numerous and efficient). In Palermo there 
appears to hare been no diminution in the number of 
private schools, though there has been a falling off in the 
scholars; about a third of whom, it is thought, have been 
absorbed into the public Schools. In the province of 
Palermo a great extension of Communal schools has also 
taken place during the past year. In the various chief 
towns of the province, the higher schools are in course 
of formation, the Elementary schools having been now 
established. 

In a recent number of the “ Victoria Magazine," you 
will find an interesting paper on the Palermo schools. 
I had the pleasure of visiting several of them, in company 
with the accomplished authoress of that paper. Miss 
Anna Leigh Smith. 

One day on visiting the University of Palermo we 
casually met with four students, who courteously pointed 
out the different features of interest. We found three out 
of the four conversed readily in English : they said many 
of the students could do the same : they manifested great 
sympathy with England. 

In Naples I had found several Professors well ac- 
quainted with English, but did not observe the same 
proficiency amongst the students 1 chanced to meet. 

In M es sina sad Catania the Government and local 
authorities have shown thoaane sesiiB promoting public 
instruction smangst sll c las s es , as in tb lm m o, and with 

Behoof* at wrifr—tbe highsr Behook; are prcgw s ai ng in 
numbs*, and bg$mm§' to show uomdlpeaiiag good 
results. 1 devoted* good dost of tins to visiting these 
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various schools whilst lessons were going on, and felt 
that the progress was very satisfactory. Nothing could 
exceed the kind attention and courtesy I met with from 
all engaged in them. The wo$ is hut beginning in 
Sicily, but it is full of hope for the future. I may add, 
that I was much struck with the manifest good results 
that the military schools are producing amongst Sicilian 
conscripts. Ton know that in Sicily conscription was 
previously unknown, and consequently much dreaded. 
Tet I fell in with two or three cases which showed what 
might he hoped from it. In one of the villages between 
Messina wad Catania a young soldier was just come 
home on short leave, on account of the death of his 
father. In that village, aa elsewhere, there had been 
great dread of the conscription. But when the neigh- 
bours saw this young man again amongst them, and 
observed how much he had gained in the way of educa- 
tion — that he could read, write, and cipher well, and talk 
Italian, — whilst they all knew that on leaving home he 
could not read at all, and could only speak his own 
dialect ; and when they saw how much he was improved 
in general hearing, and heard his own account of his ’ 
treatment in the army, tire general feeling in that village 
was quite changed, End fear of the conscription at an 
end. Another very intelligent young soldier from the, 
neighbourhood of SymeuM wm on bowed ship with us as 
we were returning to Naples ; he told us “there had 
been very greak dread of the oonscription in our part of 
Sicily, of m J ocmtftdst *tli 

myself have hew 1 mm on lea#e> and ouc neighbours 
have seen what we have gained by our army life , 
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yMM Annyof Italy. “Ihewa gam with my Mgi- 
atMt,” he «dd, "through diAnat prariaeee of Italy, 
ad «my who* vs u» received as brothers; this gives 
a s oar fading, we m no longer s tittle people, but 
fim part of e greet nation.” He showed considerable 
acquaintance with the Bible, and added, “I know that 
no Christian who knows the Scriptures can consent to 
idolatry, but it grieves me to own that there are many of 
my countrymen who, firms ignorance, worship in a way 
that it ia difficult to call by another name.” Next to 
the Parliament, the Army is now, perhaps, the most 
manifest embodiment of Italian Unify. There are no 
longer provincial regiments, — Piedmontese, Lombard, 
Tuscan, Neapolitan, Ac., bat each regiment is a thorough 
mixture of Italians, Northern, Central, and Southern. 
Every regiment has its school. The officers take a 
regular share in the duty of instructing their men. 
Such instances ss I have just given can leave little 
doubt, I fad, that if the present system continues a few 
years, the Army will prove one of the moat effective 
means fee educating and knitting together the Italian 
people; and as these soldier* return to tilde homes they 
will gfatofl y aid id fafTftrifly k thri? naigb* 

boorhoods tie sentiment of Hetfanal Loyalty, end by 
iMr a u ay k «iB tend to rete the level of public 

Berne’s influence over the Army Chaplains, who ere 
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ta Naples, also^ I*4ty js* tt&iciri&r points of 
contrast b et wBon ths late ttd'prsemt regime a* regard* 
popular education t-- *•> 

In I860, «o Normal Training School. 

Ia 1888, one for Master* tad one for Mistimes, 
containing 82 and 40 Students respectively. 

la 1860, there appear to have been fie public Evening 
Schools. 

Last winter the Municipality opened fourteen, which 
were attended by about 1000 scholars, adults and lads: 
It is not, of course, to be expected that a population so 
long neglected as regards education, and that has been 
accustomed to so low a state of ignoranoe and supersti- 
tion aa the manes of Southern Italy, should all at once 
appreciate the benefits of improved instruction now 
offered to them ; so that it would be unfair, for instance, 
to expect as large a proportionate attendance in Nea- 
politan and Sicilian Evening Schools, now in their com- 
mencement, aa iri*Genoa. But I was thankful to see the 
attendance so good aa it was in these newly opened 
Night Schools, and also to see the keen interest of the 
scholars in their work. Generally speaking, the Evening 
Schools in the south are attended by a much larger pro- 
portion of boys thsa aduttaj hi tins respect the reverse 
of Genoa. There was also a marked difference between 
north and soutta in the general cleanly, comfortable mbs 
, ? ^ef theone, as m/mummA ■ 
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have had good instruction, and that the lies that were 
circulated about our bad treatment and food were only 
calumnies, — their feelings are entirely changed.” We 
were struck with his feeling of pride in being one of the 
National Army of Italy. “ I have gone with my regi- 
ment,” he said, “through different provinces of Italy, 
and every where we are received as brothers ; this gives 
us a new feeling, we are no longer a little people, but 
form part of a great nation.” He showed considerable 
acquaintance with the Bible, and added, “ I know that 
no Christian who knows the Scriptures can consent to 
idolatry, but it grieves me to own that there are many of 
my countrymen who, from ignorance, worship in a way 
that it is difficult to call by another name.” Next to 
the Parliament, the Army is now, perhaps, the mosl 
manifest embodiment of Italian Unity. There are no 
longer provincial regim ents, — Piedm ontese, Loi n ba r d , 
Tuscan, Neapolitan, <fcc., but each regiment is a thorough 
mixture of Italians, Northern, Central, and Southern. 
Every regiment has its school. The officers take a 
regular share in the duty of instructing their men 
Such instances as I have just given can leave Jit r I- 
doubt, I feel, that if the present system continues a i'vv 
years, the Army will prove one of the most effective 
means for educating and knitting together the Italian 
people; and as these soldiers return to their homes thoy 
will effectually aid in increasing in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods the sentiment of National Loyalty, and by 
their example will tend to raise the level of public 
education. 

Borne’s influence over the Army Chaplains, w1k» nr< 
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attached to each regiment, is but slight. They are, to 
a man, with the Government. Several have volunteered 
to celebrate the Te Deum on the National F6te for the 
Unity of Italy. 

In Naples, also, I may just notice a few points of 
contrast between the late and present regime as regards 
popular education : — 

In 1860, no Normal Training School. 

In 1863, one for Masters and one for Mistresses, 
containing 32 and 40 Students respectively. 

In 1860, there appear to have been no public Evening 
Schools. 

Last winter the Municipality opened fourteen, which 
were attended by about 1000 scholars, adults and lads. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that a population so 
long neglected as regards education, and that has been 
accustomed to eo low. a state of ignorance and supersti- 
tion as the masses of Southern Italy, should all at once 
appreciate the benefits of improved instruction now 
offered to them ; so that it would be unfair, for instance, 
to expect as large a proportionate attendance in Nea- 
politan and Sicilian Evening Schools, now in their com- 
mencement, as in Genoa. But I was thankful to see the 
attendance so good as it was in these newly opened 
Night Schools, and also to see the keen interest of the 
scholars in their work. Generally speaking, the Evening 
Schools in the south are attended by a much larger pro- 
portion of boys than adults ; in this respect the reverse 
of Genoa. There was also a marked difference between 
north and south in the general cleanly, comfortable appear- 
ance and neatness of dress of the one, as contrasted with 
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the far greater squalor of the other, which gave to some 
of the classes a resemblance to our own “ ragged schools,” 
though there were also very many cheering exceptions, 
and the whole thing was full of cheering features. I was 
particularly struck with the generous self-devotion of one 
excellent Priest and a large staff of his private school 
assistants, in opening one of the largest Night Schools, 
and working it in his own private school-rooms. This 
good man is one of the numerous private tutors, as wo 
might call them, who prepare young men for the Univer- 
sity examinations in Naples. He has about 100 lads as 
boarders in bis house, in addition to a large number 
of day pupils. When the movement for public Evening 
Schools commenced, he asked his assistants if they would 
join him in devoting their evenings to work for the poor 
classes— all kindly agreed; and we found his school- 
rooms filled with nearly 200 lads and young men, all of 
the lower classes, but all working away with a right good 
will. He told us be hoped to get this School firmly 
established, and then hand it over to the care of thi 
municipality. Yet, he added, that he was coldly hjoked 
upon by his ecclesiastical superiors for this ; in fact, was 
mther a marked man. I could not 1>ut tell him that 
I felt that both he and his assistant* were most honour- 
ably marked by such devotion to a truly Christian and 
patriotic work, when their own not bght day’s work was 
over. Paasaglia, 2 may add, told me that in Borne, some 
years ago, he himself found that he was coldly looked 
upon for a like reason; he devoted himself vigorously 
to Night Schools for similar classes, till the work proved 
toe much for his health. It was a curious token of the 
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changed times in Naples, to find one of the most advanced 
of these Evening Schools (the scholars in which were 
amongst the most neat and comfortable-looking) at work 
in the old Dominican convent, famous as the abode of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the scene of his teaching. The 
School is entirely in the hands of the municipality, and 
the convent itself, like so many others, in course of 
gradual extinction, a few monks only remaining 5 and as we 
saw one and another of them silently flitting through their 
cloisters in the dark evening, they seemed like shades of 
the past, rather than men of the present. When one 
thought how very much the scholastic teaching of their 
anciently-renowned master had given way to the Borer 
processes of modern thought and instruction ; and, still 
more, when one thought of the dark memories that must 
ever cling to the Dominican order — as Inquisitors — their 
unflinching struggles to quench the first dawning rays of 
freedom of thought and conscience on the revival of 
Scriptural light and general learning, this Neapolitan 
School, thrust in among the inmates of this convent 
against their will, seemed no unfair illustration of Ma- 
caulay's words (History of England, chap, i.) : “ From 
the time when the barbarians overran the Western Em- 
pire to the time of the revival of letters, the influence of 
the Church of Borne had been generally favourable to 
science, to civilisation, end to good government. But 
during the last three centuries, to stunt the growth of 
the human mind has been her chief object. Throughout 
Christendom, whatever advanoe has been made in know- 
ledge, in freedom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has 
been made in kpite of her, and has every where beat in 
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inverse proportion to her power. The loveliest and most 
fertile provinces of Europe hare, under her rule, been 
sank in poverty, in political servitude, and in intellectual 
torpor, while Protestant countries, once proverbial for 
sterility and barbarism, havo been turned by skill and 
industry into gardens, and can boast of a long list of 
heroes and statesmen, philosophers and poets. Whoever, 
knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, and what, 
four hundred years ago, they actually were, shall now 
compare the country round Borne with the country round 
Edinburgh, will be able to form some judgment as to 
the tendency of Papal domination.” I could hardly ex- 
pect, however, that the two Priests who, as forming part 
of the Municipal Committee of School Management, most 
kindly and courteously accompanied us in visiting these 
Schools, should very readily respond to such reflections, 
though they kindly refrained from demurring. 

On the first visit of King Victor Emmanuel to Naples, 
one of his acts was to grant 80,000 francs from his privy 
purse for the establishment of Infant Schools, which had 
not previously existed in Naples, but of which Cnvnur 
had, years before, appreciated the benefit, and which he 
had boon among the first to introduce and hugely carry 
out in Turin. There are now ten of these “ Asylums,” 
as they are called, though they are only Day Schools. 
They comprise some 1200 to 1400 children, who remain 
all day, mid are provided with dinner and a piece of 
bleed la the afternoon, and also clothed in » neat dress 
daring school-boar*, bat do not lake it home. These 
schools at* supported mainly by the municipality, but 
also partly by piWe «aotributiOTS, tlmHigh the “ Society 
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of the Private Municipal Infant Asylums.” The noble- 
hearted, earnest Secretary of this Society — Signor Alfonso 
della Valle, of the ducal family of that name — takes the 
deepest interest in this work ; indeed, appears the life 
and soul of it. He would fain hare a vein of voluntary, 
loving charity run through the official help of the Munici- 
pality. I was sorry to read the mournful tone in which 
he pleads for this in the Report for this year, for he is 
obliged to bemoan the falling off of interest on the part 
of too many of the private contributors. He most 
kindly and courteously took me through several of these 
schools, which are in excellent order, — some of them 
under Piedmontese Sisters of Charity, previously expe- 
rienced in the same work in Turin. I well remember 
the deep feeling shown by one of these excellent Sisters 
on speaking of Count favour, who had first brought her, 
with some of her companions, from Ivrea, to work in 
Turin. Some are under ordinary mistresses. The 
general cleanliness, good order, cheerfulness, and pro- 
gress of the little children were very gratifying ; specially 
wht-n one contrasted them with the numbers of poor 
little squalid creatures that abound in the crowded back 
streets of Naples. I was greatly struck with the way in 
which Signor Alfonso della Valle had manifestly won 
their hearts. They all brightened up aa he came among 
them, and both teachers and children evidently looked up 
to him with gratitude and affection aa their true friend. 
If there were many young Laymen of education and 
position like him in Southern Italy, things would, indeed, 
be in a different state; sealous, earnest, reverent, In the 
religions faith in which he has been trained, yet keenly 
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alive to the wretchedly low moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the masses of his countrymen, both in the 
Neapolitan and remaining Papal states ; combining deep 
attachment to his Church, with patriotic love of his 
country, such as won him personal tokens of esteem from 
Garibaldi, and drew forth as honestly indignant expres- 
sions of scorn for Antonelli and his policy, as I have often 
heard from Italian lips. One could but long to see far 
more of his conscientious, earnest spirit at work amongst 
young Italian Laymen, who have similar opportunities 
for promoting the welfare of the poorer classes of their 
countiymen. Prom a return, kindly furnished to me in 
Naples, it appears that in the various Public Schools 
connected with the municipality — Infant, Elementary, 
and Evening — also including the Normal Training Schools, 
with the Gymnasium and Lyceum, there were last De- 
cember 10,520 scholars. I need not say what a con- 
trast this shows between North and South Italy, when 
Genoa, with not a third of the population of Naples 
(which is estimated at over 400,000), has so very much 
larger a number ; but in Naples, as in Sicily, popular 
education is but beginning, and the present beginning 
gives great good hope for the future. I must not omit 
to mention that the Italian ladies, to whom Garibaldi 
appealed on behalf of the neglected* children of their 
more destitute countrymen, fitly commenced their re- 
sponse to that appeal by opening a school for 100 children 
at Torre del Greco last year, Immediately alter the devas- 
tation oftbeplaee during the last eruption of Yoeusiua, 
I have seen many Mission Schools amongst recent con- 
verts in heathen countries, but never saw a set of poor 
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children for whom such a charitable work seemed more 
needed. Two energetic mistresses were procured from 
Tuscany ; and these little wild, squalid, unkempt crea- 
tures, literally gathered out of the streets, soon began to 
be brought into something like order and comparative 
tidiness, and the school continues to make satisfactory 
progress. 

The Vaudois and “ Free Evangelical ” Italians wisely 
consider schools as forming not the least important 
side of their evangelical work. They have schools in con- 
nexion with their work in all the large centres. In 
Naples there are two excellent Day Schools, and an 
Adult Night School in connexion with Signor Appia’s 
and Marchese Cresi's congregations. No one who has 
attended the annual examinations, as I have twice* had 
the pleasure of doing, and listened to the remarkable 
proficiency of the children in Scriptural Knowledge, can 
doubt, that, so far as their influence reaches, such schools 
must powerfully tell in leading the rising generation to 
follow the example of the “ more noble” Bermans, and 
tost their religious teachers, as St. Paul was so thankful 
to bo tested, by u searching the Scriptures daily to see 
whether those things were so.” God grant a like result 
may follow now, ajq|, many be led to believe to the saving 
of their souls! The energetic Pastor of the Scotch Free 
Kirk in Naples, Bev. H, Buscariet, is the mainspring of 
this feature of the school work. The general secular in- 
struction is also very good. If I remark aa a cheering 
feature that one of these Schools is it is because 

the Public Schools for the lower classes are all grutwUm** 
Many who are most sealed* in promoting national educa- 
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tkra are alive to this defect, and hope that it will in 
course of time be remedied. The “ Evangelization Com- 
mittee” in Naples, who succour the Italians in their 
wox^ t very fairly point to this paying School as a cheer- 
ing proof of the interest felt by the parents, and also as a 
test of the sincerity of the converts, in refutation of the 
common taunt that converts are bought over. 

The Committee fairly say, “We were far from per- 
suading ourselves, three years ago, that these people 
would unloose their purse-strings in order to make their 
sons Protestants.” 

The University of Naples is attended by a very large 
body of Students, estimated at from 8000 to 10,000. It 
is, however, difficult to ascertain the exact numbers, 
owfeg to the fact that matriculation is not required of 
the Students. Degrees are conferred on all who can 
pass the needful examinations in the different faculties, 
without reference to any previous connexion with the 
University, neither is attendance on the Lectures of the 
University Professors at all obligatory. If the Pro- 
fessors are able and in general repute, their Lecturr* 
are largely attended. If not* private tuition supplies 
their place. There are a very large number of Private 
Tutors in Naples who have their 0m 
and draw large classes. Prom amongst these the seventy 
University Professors are often recruited. This h m for 
a very long time beau a peculiarity of the Naples Unim 
sity system, and when recently an attempt was made In 
Signer Matteacei, fete Minister of Public InsteuoiKm 
place Naples tester the same system thsi fce wished to 
cany out in all the listen Umvemtiee, requiring all 
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students to pass certain examinations on leaving the 
* Lyceum in order to qualify them for entering the Uni- 
versity, such a vigorous opposition was raised in the 
Naples University that the scheme was, in that case, 
dispensed with, and the University is allowed at present 
to qontinue on its ancient plan, which it is asserted has 
worked remarkably well ; the consequence is, that out of 
so large a number of students only two took the trouble 
to matriculate last year. In the Sicilian Universities the 
result of the new system of more stringent -preparatory 
examinations has been at present to diminish the number 
of students entering, an inevitable but wholesome result, 
for the old standard had been far too low and the system 
lax. Classical studies appear to have fallen to a won- 
derfully low ebb, amongst the generality of Italian Uni- 
versity Students. I visited several classical Lecture- 
rooms, for Lectures are open to all comers, and was 
surprised to see how extremely few students; attended 
the Greek and Latin Classes, specially the former; the 
Professors also testified to the small extent to which 
Classical Studies are pursued in general. In the Univer- 
sities, generally speaking, the faculties of Law and Medi- 
cine embrace by far the largest proportion of Students. 
There are also many intending to pursue Civil Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, The number of these appears to be 
ou the increase. The Natural Science Classes are largely 
attended) as they bear upon Medicine and other pursuits. 
Pure Mathematics do not appear to be generally studied 
to any great extent. There are also a considerable 
number of students intending to qualify themselves as 
Professors in the Gymnasiums and Lyceums. These 
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are, of course, also likely to contribute future University 
Professors, Many of these latter students are in the* 
* Convitti Nazionali,” which the Government is organizing 
with a view to a supply of good masters for the higher 
Schools. These “ Convitti ” answer most nearly to our 
idea of Colleges. Ju several instances, as in Pisa # and 
elsewhere, they are attached to the University. There 
are Government “purses/* Scholarships we might call 
them, for deserving students, open to competition. There 
is a resident staff of Professors, who give lectures and 
regulate the discipline of the College. They have a 
common hall for meals, with a “high table ” for the Pro- 
feasors or “Fellows.” The students have the oppor- 
tunity of attending the University Lectures. In the 
Pisa “ Convitto ” an English Clergyman, of much expe- 
rience in English public School work, holds a post as 
Professor of Modern Languages. The Head of the Col- 
lege is Professor Villari, the well-known Professor of 
Italian Literature in the University of Pisa. Professor 
Villari was last year sent by the Italian Government to 
visit Germany,. France, and Great Britain, to examine 
and report upon their various systems of higher public 
education. At the same time another Neapolitan Pro- 
fessor was sent to study the systems of popular education 
for the masses. Professor Villari visited Oxford and 
Cambridge (but unfortunately not in Term time), a* 
wefl as our great public schools. He said he found tk 
London and Scotch Universities much the most nearly 
correspond to the Universities in Italy, Be appeared 
much impressed with the way in which he found the in- 
fluence of the Bible* and religious instruction based upon 
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it, pervading our National education. In the Pisa " Con- 
* vitto ” no special religious instruction is given ; mass is 
said on Sunday mornings, but there is no daily religious 
service. One feature that strikes an Englishman fiuni* 
liar with our old Universities, is the almost entire absence 
of two classes which form such important elements in 
Oxford and Cambridge : those, I mean, from whom are 
drawn our Landed Proprietors, Members of Parliament, 
Country Gentlemen, and Clergy. There appears, indeed, 
^o be no large Italian class fairly corresponding to our 
landed gentry resident on their estates, but it is to be 
regretted that the sons of many families of the "no- 
blesse ” have not hitherto been generally accustomed to 
benefit by University training. Instead of this they 
have either been educated in Jesuit or other Clerical 
Seminaries, or very frequently brought up at home, with 
a private Tutor, generally a Priest ; and the result too 
often is, that they have fallen behindhand in intel- 
lectual cultivation, instead of being ready to take a 
leading position in public affairs. There are, of course, 
many brilliant exceptions: Cavour and Bicasoli alone 
suffice to show that. No doubt, also, the tendency 
amongst too many to rest content in a comparatively 
low standard of cultivation and frivolous life, has tit! ten 
from the lack of that wholesome stimulus to the honour- 
able ambition of serving their country in public life, 
which could hardly exist, and could not flourish, so long 
as Italy was subdivided under such regimes as have now 
happily passed away. 

It is to be hoped that the present national rekindling 
of political life, as well as intellectual activity, will rouse 
vol* i. d 



a mew g en era l appreciation of the immense toaett to 
to .derived from that free ming li ng of various ranks, 
and fair competition in intellectual struggles, which 
University training ao specially furnishes, and which, 
assuredly, has proved in England not one of the least 
influen tial means for developing and strengthening 
national life. The absence of the other class, — the 
future clergy of the country, — is the work of Borne. 
The numerous Theological Professorships still existing 
in the Italian Universities testify to a more wholesome 
state of things, when, like our own old “ seminaries of 
sound learning, and religious education,” they fur- 
nished “a supply of men duly qualified to serve God 
both in Church and State.” But Borne has systemati- 
cally worked out her aim of absorbing all ecclesiastical 
power into the centre, whereby not only the rights of 
the Laity in the Church have fallen into utter abeyance, 
but also,— to use the words of Pcrfetti and others, — 
"the Priests are now swallowed up in their Bishops 
and the Bishops in the Pope;” so that in place of the 
ancient independent positions, rights, and responsibi- 
lities of the various ranks of the Church, combined in 
due subordination, and knit together by mutual charity, 
the system of Borne has become " a spiritual autocracy,” 
as thousands of her liberal Priests now declare. Mean- 
time, she seems to have felt that the rumt effective 
means to her end, viz, welding together her eectataeticft 
into a compact army, acting upon a simple spirit of 
militaiy obedience, and ready implicitly to do \m bid- 
ding, was to withdraw them from that sympathy and 
association with their Lay brethren, which University 
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life and training nmtt give. She baa undoubtedly too* 
ceeded to a vary groat degree in tint aim, but at the 
cost of great past and preemit wholesome influence, how- 
ever much she may have advanced her claims of autho- 
rity; and it now remains to be seen how far the system 
she has worked out of isolating her clerical students in 
Episcopal Seminaries will bear the strain of changed na- 
tional life in Italy. It seems unlikely that, whilst the 
intellectual life of the country is flowing with renewed 
energy in channels which she has deliberately abandoned, 
or is trying to obstruct, and whilst a spirit of religious 
inquiry and free discussion is becoming awakened, a 
Clergy drawn so largely from the lower ranks, shut up 
from very early youth, for twelve or fifteen years, in 
Seminaries entirely apart from Lay intercourse, and 
subjected to a limited and thoroughly one-sided' train- 
ing, should be found well fitted for the arena on which 
they have now to enter. Such is the acknowledged 
conviction of some of Romo’s ablest theologians and 
deepest thinkers in Italy at present. Passaglia, Perfetti, 
ami many others, say without hesitation that the pre- 
md system of Episcopal Seminaries must be abandoned 
ov profoundly modified, if the Clergy are to hope to 
retain influence amongst an educated Laity*. They 

•' 1 n many instances where sees are vacant from death, 
or absence of the Bishops, the Seminaries are at present 
closed. I was told of twelve in the Dioceses adjoining 
Naples now dosed. The number of vacant sees is fast in- 
creasing * upwards of fifty are now vacant by death. Out 
of eighty-seven Neapolitan sees forty-three were vacant 
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declare that for man y years past the instruction given 
in the Seminaries has been steadily deteriorating, instead 
of keeping pace with the improved education of the 
Laity. The present religious condition of Italy cer- 
tainly shows how very widely they have already lost 
influence; and the measure proposed by Fassaglia in 
the last session of the Italian Parliament points to the 
remedy which he and the many who think with him 
consider indispensable, viz. the return of theological 
students to the wider training of Public Schools and 
University life. Passaglia boldly moved that all eccle- 
siastical benefices in the patronage of the Crown and 
corporate bodies should henceforth be given only to 
Priests who could produce testimonials of having ob- 
tained a University degree, or, at the least, of having 
passed-the Gymnasium and Lyceum examinations. There 
appears, however, little prospect of Rome’s abandoning 
her deliberately adopted line. The theological faculty 
in the Universities is practically defunct; for it i- 
literally the case, as was shown in the Parliamentary 
debate, that in most of the Universities the theological 
professors are more numerous than the students. U 
is well known that for years past the Bishops L;u< 

by death and absence last spring. It is to be m m-m 
bered, however, that Italy furnishes nearly one-third <»t 
the whole Roman Catholic Episcopate— 274 Bishopric 
exclusive, I believe, of Sicily — so that a reduction of two* 
thirds of the number would still leave more Bishops, ii, 
proportion to the population, than either France or Spain 
deem needful. 
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looked with suspicion upon University clerical stu- 
dents, and in some instances have formally interdicted 
their clergy and students from attending even theolo- 
gical lectures in the Universities. A curious instance 
of this occurred last winter in Pisa *. Ofte of the theo- 
logical professors in most repute applied for the loan 
of a roonr in the “ Convitfco Nazionale,” in which to 
deliver his lectures, lie stated that the Archbishop of 
Pisa had prohibited his clergy from attending lectures 
in the University, but that several Priests bad expressed 
a desire to attend his lectures, and he hoped that a 
room in the “ Convitto ” might be deemed neutral 
ground, sufficiently out of the pale of the University 
to escape the Archbishop’s interdict. The natural result 
of the lino taken by Home is, of course, to lead the 
Laity to feel that theological professorships had^ better 
be put an end to. This was proposed during the last 
session of Parliament; and the Minister of Public 
Instruction was understood to agree to the suggestion, 
that as the chairs of theology fell vacant, they should 
not ho filled again. In Naples the faculty is abolished. 
Certainly, there seems no feature of Rome’s ecclesiastical 
machinery more suggestive to us, as English Churchmen, 
Lu way of contrasty than her Diocesan Seminaries in 

As a proof of the growing separation between the 
Church and the old Educational Institutions, I may men- 
tion that hi Pisa the Cardinal Archbishop was formerly 
cx ojficio Chancellor of tho University, and all Degrees 
were conferred in his Chancellor’s Court. Now this 
connexion is, I understand, entirely dissolved. 
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Italy, productive as they have proved of a class of clergy 
ao widely separated from their Lay brethren in sym- 
pathy and association. Often and often I have felt, 
whilst in Italy, that it would indeed be a grievous day 
for us if our Universities should fail to send forth a 
supply of men duly qualified to serve God in Church 
as well as in State, and if our Diocesan Theological 
Colleges should tend to tvppkmt, instead of tupplement 
our old Universities in that most important work. 

Whilst the present vigorous development of Rational 
Education amongst all cl ass e s . in Italy is running in 
channels apart from, and in great measure opposed to 
the influence of Borne, her own powers of i nfluen c in g 
lay education are meantime decreasing. I have already 
referred to the abolition of Jesuit teaching, and the 
substitution of an opposing influence in its place. The 
recent deplorable case of the College of the “ Christian 
Brethren ” in Turin is adding a powerful impulse in 
the same direction. Happily for the honour of the 
Italian Clergy, none of the chief actors in these revolting 
transactions were, I believe, Italian Priests, though, as 
may well be imagined, the feeling against Borne Isas 
not been diminished by the belief that the guilty beau! 
of the College, with some of his abettors, found re- 
fuge in Borne. The College, as you are aware, was 
at once dosed; and I sec that recently, at tuc re- 
quest of many of the leading Laymen in Turin, 
Prefect of the city summoned a very influential public 
meeting, to take steps for the establishment of a now 
Institution, which should afford better safeguards for the 
morality of their children. I was much struck with t he 
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tone of the leading Journals in Turin, in speaking of 
this painful case. “The Opinions, ” amongst others, 
said “ It is useless to deceive ourselves. Italy is in a 
much worse position, as regards public education, than 
England and other Protestant oo on tries. There, in 

England, the old Educational Institutions are freely and 
safely confided to the care of the Clergy, because their 
position gives evwy guarantee for their wholesome, moral, 
and religions influence, as weH as fbrtheir discharge 
of their duties aa dtaene. Mere, unfbrtmiatety, these 
gaar sdfcsa are wanting, and sea are tint we cannot 
entreat our children with the same odhfidenee to the 
care of Priests. It behoves us, therefore, to take steps 
to secure what we need by other means." There are 
still many admirably conducted “ Scoole Pie," under the 
care of the Scolopian Fathers, in Tuscany and elsewhere. 
I was greatly interested in their very large and efficient 
school in Florence, containing 1200 pupils. They have 
also a branch school, with 400 more pupils, in the city ; 
yet there are tokens that, as the Government Public 
Schools progress, their influence diminishes. In Genoa 
these schools are now dosed. Nor is it wonderftil that 
(he jealousy of those who desire a united ltaly should be 
roused won against these excellent Institutions, when 
recently the Government detected, and the Journals 
published, a circular, sent to these Fathers foom the 
Head of their order in Home, granting them permission, 
in order to save appearances in the eyes of the Govern* 
moot, to attend with their pupils at the National F6te 
for the * to-called" “ Unity of Italy," but strictly en» 
joining withdrawal if any religious celebration took 
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place. What can Italians think of the loyally, and 
even the honesty, likely to be inculcated under such 
influences P 

I must apologise for having run on to so much greater 
length than I had anticipated; but I felt anxious to 
give you as fair a sketch as I could of the present edu- 
cational, as well as directly religious movements we 
noticed ; for I constantly felt that the one appeared to 
be telling almost as directly and powerfully upon the 
future of the Church and country as the other. May 
I venture, in conclusion, to express my eamdR hope 
that an increasing number of English Churchmen, and 
of our brethren of the Beformed Episcopal Church, 
may be led to follow your own example, and personally 
investigate the present religious condition of Italy? 
How many are there who, like ourselves, are led to 
Italy simply in search of health and information, who 
might find, just as we have found, many opportunities, 
from one end of the country to the other, for coming 
into contact with both Priests and Laymen, whose 
minds are deeply stirred by tbe crisis through which 
both Church and State are passing? Many of these 
men are growing in tbe conviction that the present 
chum s of Home are unscript ural and wwffitlwiji e, incom- 
patible dike with the spiritual wel&re of die Church and 
the political harmony of the State, and generally adverse 
to wholesome intellectual and social pragmas* ludgtng 
from our own experience, which you will, Iffifrarj, folly 
confirm, there » the greatest r e a flne s a anwiMit;iiw^hfe- 
fol Italians to welcome friendly i g t ereeu« »e , <a4 inter- 
change of ideas upon religious sad edaaa ti e aa l question*. 
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when assured, as I hare always taken pains frankly to 
assure our friends, that we had no protehftmny aims in 
view ; for that we felt it as unlikely that Italians could 
become Anglicans, as that we could adopt their national 
habits of life. But there is, I am sure, a large field and 
wide scope before us of the Beformed Episcopal Church 
for giving information and sympathy to those who are 
struggling, often under heavy discouragements and diffi- 
culties, to work out their own ideas of Churcfi Refbrm, 
and return to a purer and more primitive faith and 
worship in their own way. I believe that since the 
Reformation there has never been such a manifest call 
of Providence to rouse us to do all we possibly can to 
help our Italian brethren in this way. We have hitherto 
done very little, though you and we alike have seen that 
that little has not been labour in vain. The Anglo- 
^Conlinental Association, as I understand, has never yet 
received sufficient support to enable it to do any thing 
like the work it might fairly do ; other channels, taking 
a wider scope than its special object, are, as you are 
aware, open to all who may be willing to help. I 
earnestly hope and pray that your influential voice and 
pen may lead many to interest themselves *in a country 
to which we ourselves ages ago were so deeply indebted 
for the rekindling of Christianity and civilisation amongst 
us; and I cannot bat hope that the preaent eventful 
changes in Italy may be overruled to the clearing away 
of much of the mutual misapprehension, ignorance, and 
* prejudice that has too long unhappily divided Christians, 
and that in God's good time there may be a nearer 
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approach to the “ one fold under one Shepherd, Jesus 
. Christ our Lord.” 

Forgive my troubling you at such length, and allow 
me to subscribe myself, with deep respect, 

Tour sincere Friend, 

As English Churchman. 

To the Bev. Canon Wordsworth, D.D., 

&c. &c. 
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The title-page will have informed the reader 
that the Tour, of which an account is given in 
the present publication, was undertaken by the 
Author for the purpose of observing the state 
of Religion in Italy. 

He was disposed to believe, before he set 
out from England, that the present juncture, 
of Italian affairs may perhaps prove more 
important to the Church in Italy than any 
crisis in her history since the days of the 
Council of Trent in the sixteenth century. 

That impression was strengthened by his 
visit to that country. 
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The Author’s design, in the following pages, 
will have been fully accomplished, if they 
serve to shed any light on the religious condi- 
tion of Italy; and to render any assistance, 
however small, to the endeavours of those 
loyal and disinterested persons in that country, 
who are labouring to build up and consolidate 
the fabric of constitutional Monarchy, and of 
social Order, Prosperity, and Peace, on the 
foundations of true Religion; and to restore- 
the Church of Italy to the purity, liberty, 
and vigour, which distinguished her in ancient 
times. 

Cloister a, Westminster Abbey, 

Jan. 3, 1863. 
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LONDON TO BALE. 

Tuesday, May 13 th, 1862. — Left London- 
bridge', at seven a.m. for Dover : among the 
passengers were some Irish Roman Catholic 
Priests going to Rome for the great gathering 
there at Whitsuntide. From Calais by Ljlle 
to Mouscron, the Belgian frontier: beautiful 
cultivation, fine crops, gardens in excellent 
order. At Mouscron a respectable-looking 
man, about fifty-six yean of age* got into 
the carriage,—* second-class one,— he asked 
me whether there were not many new churches 
being built in England. “Yes.” “Were 
they for CathoHque*?" “ Yes; they are built 
for the worship of filed according to the ritual 
of the Cburch tijfRfiglftnd, which is Catholiqw” 
“But you do not believe in the pnbdmil 
VOL. i. » 
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r##” “We^do^M' believe ip a carnal 
prese nce; bat we believe that the body and 
blood of Christ sure received by the*faithful in 
the Lord’s Supper.” “ But you do not believe 
in Pulsatory ?” “ No.” “ Nor practise Con- 
fession ?” “Yes — to God: and when the 
conscience cannot otherwise be quieted, the 
penitent is exhorted to go to the priest and 
open his grief, that by the ministry of God’s 
Holy Word he may receive the benefit of 
absolution, together with ghostly counsel, and 
advice; .but as for the Boman doctrine of 
Purgatory, we do not find it in Scripture, and 
it was not believed by the Ancient Church : 
it is no part ( of the Faith delivered to the 
Saints,’ and we therefore cannot receive it, 
and we call ourselves Catholiques, because we 
belong to’fhe Catholic Church and hold the 


Catholic faith ; and we think that the Church 
of Borne has expeeal heraelf to the charge of 


h er esy and schism, because she adds new 
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and thus also we know, that the Pope, who has 
put forth this new doctrine, is in error, and 
therefore cannot be infallible : and we feel 
also much alarm for those who build their 
religion on the foundation of the Pope’s 
supposed infallibility. Wbat will become of 
those who rest their faith on that foundation ? 
What will become of many among them 
when that foundation is taken away? Will 
they not become infidels ?” 

“'But,” replied he, “if you had the proper 
dispositions of heart you would receive all that 
Rome teaches, and would not pretend to be a 
judge of her doctrines;” and he instanced the 
case of an unbeliever, who, he said, had been 
brought under the influence of a saintly Con- 
fessor, lately dead, whose name he # mentioned, 
and had embraced tljfetrue faith, unhesitatingly 
and devoutly, and was immediately transported 
into a holy ecstasy of joy and rapture^- 
“ bonheur inccnacetable.” “ There,” said he, 
“was a practical proof of the truth of the 
doctrine* «ftbe Church of Rome.” 

Hew often does Bte*dmi*m come into dose 
contact with lleth^diMS, by making faith to 
be purely subjective / * 
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. I ventured to submit to bit consideration 

v - ' , . _ ■ j r v • ^ ' 1 

whether such notions as these might not 
eventually give a great advantage and triumph 
to lnfidelity; and whether perhaps it may not 
be on account of the prevalence of such 
notions that there is so much of incrMulite in 
this country. No religion can stand, unless 
it be based on Season ; not as if Season could 
discover Articles of Faith; but Reason can 
prove that the Holy Scripture is God’s Word, 
and Season can show that certain doctrines 


are rightly deduced from Scripture, and so 
Bemfon leads to Faith. 

“ Have you ever read the works of Francois 
de Sales?” he asked; “ there you would see 
the perfection of Christianity, and some of the 
strong#! arguments against heresy.” 

The train stopped — and just before he got 
out of the carriage he apologised courteously 
for having said any thing that might have 
me pain; for which I assured him there 
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spiritual earnestness and zeal ? In the same 
carriage there were two Irishmen also of the 
middle class, who gave an interesting account 
of the religious movement in the west of 
Ireland, under the direction of the Bishop of 
Tuam, and* by means of an Irish-speaking 
clergy ( there is the great secret of its success) ; 
and they bore testimony to the permanence of 
its effect in the formation of regular congrega- 
tions. They said that *the recent appeal of 
the Pope for “Peter’s Pence” had not been 
successful in Ireland', and that the Irish who 
had gone to Italy to join the Papal Legion, 
had come back disappointed and disconcerted 
by the treatment they had received. 

Arrived at Cologne , Hdtel du Nord, at 
4.40 in the morning. 

Cologne t, Wednesday . — Walked out at half- 
past six a.m.; found a large congregation in 
the magnificent cathedral : indeed there were 
three different congregations at three several 
altars in the Chareh. *Ho excitement; it was 
only Low Mass: the people were mostly of 
the pooref class. Went also to two other 
churches, the Church o£ St.. Andrew and tike 
.Jesuits: good c<mg 9 egations in both those 

B 3 
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churches; most of |h e m bad books and were 

cathedral at ten o’clock; coiother large congre- 
gation of better-dressed people. High Mass. 
Hare we any thing like this manifestation of 
public devotion in any of our cities in England 
on week-days t Cologne is rather an ex- 
e, I believe. It has an air of 


leisure, notjkt say laziness, in it* streets; and 
it preserves the traditions of medieval life 
more perhaps than any great towns of Rhenish 
Prussia. 


At half-past eleven went on by railway by 
Mayence; schools making a holiday in parties, 
attended by Sisters of Mercy* the caps of 
the children wreathed with flowers : arrived 
at H6tel de Russia* at half-past 

sijr ',rW l * 


ft May 14th . — Left Frankfort at 
b<d£|f{Rt «en am. forBAle; a beautiful journey 
of abont 48fl nulea. 
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and almost aloud, as the- Ethiopian did in 
his chariot, when returning from Jerusalem. 
Another of our fellow-travellers was a ne- 
gocifint of Hamburg, who informed us that 
the principal article of his personal expenditure 
was cigars, of which he smoked a dozen a day, 
and that he had just purchased a box con- 
taining 1000. We passed some large, open, 
ventilated 'isheds by the road-side, which, he 
informed us, were for drying tobacco: had a 
distant view of the spire of Strasbourg on the 
right, and after some time passed «by Freiburg, 
with its beautiful pierced spire on the left, — a 
place which has derived much celebrity from 
the works of the learned Boman Catholic 
Divine, Dr. B. Yon Hirscher, the Dean of 
that church, and Professor of Theologyein the 
University erf that city. ¥ 

Dr. Hirscher’s book on the present state 
of the Church-— “ Die kirchlichen Zustande,” 
published at Tubingen, 1840, has been trans- 
lated into French by M. A. Stappaerts 
(Anvar*, JS51), and into English by Dr. A. 
Olevehusd Qoxe of Baltimore, who has prefixed 
to it an iuteretffcing ;p(fifbee (Oxford, 11 
and into Italian" by Count Tasca 

b 4 
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it is one of the most candid and 
eloquent statements that have ever appeared, 
of the desire for Reformation which is felt by 
devout aid learned Roman Catholic Divines. 
‘X'he Aotbor draws a clear and striking picture 
of the difficulties in which the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany was placed, in 1849, by its 
separation from the State, and at the same 
time displays the advantages which it might 
derive from the possession of greater freedom 
df action. He earnestly advises the formation 
of Diocesan* Synods, in which the Laity as 
well as the Clergy should have a part, for the 
management of the property ami the main- 
tenance of the discipline of the Church, and 
gives a programme of the questions which 
sbould.ke discussed at these Synods; — 

1. Measure* to be adopted for the improve- 

ment of Education, especially Clerical Educa- 
tion. . 

2. Measures to he adopted for the recovery 


ofthegreatmassof 



Brevity;, 
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be ill the mother tongue of the people? 
Reforms in the pompous ceremonial of the 
Church. Communion in both kinds. Abuses 
in the lax administration of the Holy Com- 
munion “ in articulo mortis.” Reform of 
abuses in Confession and Absolution. Reform 
of abuses connected with the doctrine of 
Purgatory and Indulgences. Abuses in the 
worship of saints, “ tending to Polytheism.” 

4. Discipline ; abolition of celibacy of Clergy. 

5. The introduction of the “ Lay Element " 
into Church Synods. 

6. Abuses hi religious confraternities. 

These are the subjects which are discussed 

by Dr. Hiracher in his Essay ; and his learning 
and high position give additional interest to 
his work, especially in these times. 

May 16 j Btffe, Hdtel de la Cigogne . — Early 
in the morning walked to the bridge over the 
Rhine. Very picturesque; lofty houses with 
high pitched roofs ; windows with bright green 
shutters; lofty turrets with variegated tiling 
of rich-. |«ie«i%4il& porcelain; gardens inter 
spersed nittong thehottse8,with acacias in full 
bloom, and creepers i/00bg over the edge of 
the river, which war Staving in a ranid. clear. 

. » & 
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am, sweeping along with *a 
of waters.” The city dean 

- *Theohl Cathedral— now in the hands of the 
Reformed or Calvinists — stands on a noble 
site; a high terrace over tbeleft bank of the 
Rhine. On the north side is a very interesting 
old doorway with sculptures representing the 
Last Judgment. The venerable Cathedral is 
kept in good order. Beautiful stsinedwindows, 
from Munich. Modern Calvinism is much more 
tolerant than its former self; witness these 
windows at Bile, and the magnificent recent 
additions to Glasgow Cathedral. Bishop San- 
derson would not have any occasion to preach 
sneh a sermon 1 as he did to the people of 
Lincolnshire, who in their real for reformation 
destroyed the staiaodwiadnw»ofRortoa<%»ch. 

Nora nan clerestory; app; where the high altar 

mM ■ stood* 'MB mMm in Hum £fhe 


oars.- green bw 
■and d umM 
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or west. There is a large new organ. The 
congregation rarely kneels. There is not daily 
service; but only service on Sundays, and two 
week-days. The Holy Communion is adminis- 
tered once a month : the Ecclesiastics sit behind 
(i.e. to the east of) the Table, which, singular 
enough, is of stone, and the communicants come 
up to it, one by one, and receive standing. 

One of the most interesting remains of medi- 
aeval art is the golden altar-front given to this 
cathedral by the Emperor Henry II. (about 
a.d. 1000) and his wife Cnnegonde as a Thank- 
offering to our Blessed Lord for his recovery 
from sickness, and with the following inscrip- 
tion/ containing a singular mixture of various 
languages, and showing the transition of ver- 
sification from quantity to accent. It is now 
in the H6tel Chtny, at Paris : — 

“ Quia Bicut Mel 1 fortia, medicua, Safer* benedictus f 
Beepioe terrigeoss ektoant Mediator ueias 

There is i Font in this Cathe- 
dral ; ^ iptism )« adminis- 
tered' witlt : £ ' siiipt pn ihe altar : the 

^'HebnwibrOon. .^^,'QreekfiwSATtovB. 
tMa*, '' ffa t SMm 'Ptviag) 

B 6 
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fitpki ^ present and gives thaname. 

But they haw also three God-parents, or 
rather Witnesses. There is a hymn book — but 
norprayer bookfor the people. The “H^rr 
(is not this title a practical testi- 
to Episcopacy ?) or other minister, uses 
a book with prayers. I applied for a copy, and 
ups supplied with one in sheets (it is a small 
volume of 260 pages in large type) for five and 
a half francs; the reason why its price was 
so high is that only a few copies are printed 
far the use of the Clergy alone. 

The Church of Borne withholds the Scrip- 
tures from tbePeople : and keeps her Prayers 
shut np in a dead language^for the most part — 
whenever she has her opp^way, and excludes 
participating in them, mad does 
netaHow them to obey St. Paul’s precept, “ I 


will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
witb the undexstaadhig also 4 .” But may not 
those :0ow^^mtides, .winch confine 
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appreciation of the true characterof public 
prayer,— of common prayer ? Are they not 
even in some degree liable to the imputation, 
with which the Church of Rome is justly 
charged, ofmaHng divine service into an “opus 
operatum ” — a work transacted wholly by the 
Minuter ? However, let us he thankful for the 
liturgical offices, in the vernacular tongue, 
which are still^preserved among them. I have 
been agreeably surprised by much that is con- 
tained in this little volume to which I have re- 
ferred, which was printed at B&le in 1826. It 
is a Ritual for the use, not only of this Church, 
but of all the Evangelical Churches of the Can- 
ton. Its Preface, which bears the signature of 
llierontmus Falketsen, “ Antistes und Arehi- 
decanus,” expresses a desire that uniformity Of 
toorship may be maintained in all the Churches 
of the Canton. 

It begins with forms of Prayer to be used 
before and after sermons on Sundays add week- 
days. There, is also aform of Prayer for the 
mont)^.d^Ks«kf mxf0e»^axL These forms of 
prayer are very long, s«4 not broken by. re- 
sygnaaes; and the wholewark of ofibriag jpraymr 
— as far as its outward expression is conoeityed 
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— devolvesentirely on the Minister. Thisis 
the character of all the offices in this volume. 
Inall the Slid pages ofwhich it consists, there 
ffie not, I think, a hundred words which are to 
he uttered by the people. 

After the forms of Prayer for Sundays we 
hare Prefers before and after the instruction 
Ufchildren; next is along general form of con- 
fossion, prayer, and thanksgiving to be used 
when there is no sermon, but when tbe Scrip- 
tureia read, with a short exposition— a very 
excellent formulary, if in structure had been 
m«|te |Mpuicr: there are eleven pages, in which 
tbs Minister alone bears any part in the office. 

This Is followed by Prayers for Holy-days : 
which are Christmas Day; Last Day of the 
fms New Year’s Dag ; Palm Sunday; 
dfotfft ffi ■ Yfturtday ; Shod Friday ; Easter 
Day; Ascension Day; Pent*# at, or Whit- 
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armigfetim expected, the peculiar* teaching of 
the school .’of Calvin shows itself. It reminds 
the Parents, and Witnesses of the baptism 
( Taufzeugen ), that they are bound to remind 
the child of its baptism, and of the prayers 
offered in its behalf, and of the promises made 
in its name. The Apostled Creed is then 
recited by the Ministar, who asks the Parents 
whether they engage to bring up the child in 
this faith,to which they reply “ Yes.” The 
Minister then inquires of the Parents or 
Witnesses what the name of the child is to 
be; and then he administers the baptism with 
the same words os are in the English Liturgy; 
and offers a thanksgiving to God that the 
child has been born (( in the bosom of the 
Christian Church, and that God has graciously 
vouchsafed that the seal of Christianity, and 
of His children, and the stamp of Christ’s 
sheep, should be impressed upon him.” .And 
i prayer is offered, u that, as he is 
water, so he may he baptized with the Bleed 

■ ** 00 * 00 #' '' 

ce lbt JfaytiTO is followed by one 
few €Sh| finmOum. '• lour am*, 

pying more than t wtt aty page*. 
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It begiOB wilh*an address to 11 ie congrega- 
tion, on the 'uses of Confirmation; which is 
Allowed by prayer to God; and this is 
succeeded by a serious and earnest exhortation 
to the Candidates; in which they are reminded 
that they hate been baptised in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity, and hate been brought 
Ip in the true faith, the principal articles of 
which are then rehearsed and explained. A 
series of questions is then addressed to the 
Candidates. Do they willingly and openly 
profess their belief in these articles ? Are 
they duly thankful to God for His mercies 
s^ritual and temporal? Are they resolved, 
by God's grace, to serve Hfija truly unto their 
fives? end? “Do they heik fine hunger and 
thirst fir the food of everlasting life, which 
Jhfcts will give them in the signs and pledges 
Of fUfe bodv and blood in the Lord's Sup- 
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Name of the Lord! Praise, ye angels, ye 
guides of children, the Name of the Lord! 
Praise, ye parents, the Name of the Lord! 
Praise, ye children, the Name of the Lord!” 
“Ye are now invited to the Table of His 
Grace, where the memorial of His Body will 
be the food of your faith, and the memorial*of 
His Blood will be the refreshing of your 
holiness in Love; and where ye will have meat 
and drink for life eternal, and be made one 
with Him in His Body, and be prepared to be 
partakers in His glory.” 

There is much in this Office that is ex* 
pressed with great tenderness and beauty; and 
which many might be glad to see in an English 
translation. 

This Office is followed by “Preparation 
for Holy Communion ” and by the Office for 
the Holy Communion ; one portion of which 
is called “ Handlung vor dem Altare ” (the 
Evangelical does not scruple 

at the word ; the ferm of Adminis* 


tratiea % "Jour Jbiih in the 

death and preserve 

you unt 
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strengthen and preserve yon nnto everlasting 
life.” 

Next fellows an Office for Communion of 
the fer M at r imo ny — for Burial of the 

Dead — for the Burial of a Child. 

These offices are succeeded by certain forms 
of- notices or warnings of ensuing celebrations, 
tmd by an Exhortation to Almsgiving ; and 
by a form of Thanksgiving for Harvest. 

1 have dwelt more at length on this volume, 
because it maintains the principle of Litur- 
gical Uniformity, and bears a striking testi- 
aatiby to the need of set forms of prayer and 
tfew of ' d fti mt ioa, aacL because it might 
encourage fltici of our Presbyterian 

brethren, who ace happily sa^feSfestsag a desire 
to possess a Liturgy of their own, and would 
yindfeite them front £a#h|feas j ferpwtfenfoxns, to 
wltieh they # »ifM be afeinsdb dwlat they 
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• 

it the neighbourhood of Switzerland, and the 
frequent intercourse of its learned men with 
those of Zurich and Geneva in the sixteenth 
century, which have influenced the character 
of the cities ? And .did the abuses of the 
Papacy, which were brought to light at the 
Council of B&le in the fifteenth century, make 
a deep and lasting impression on the minds 
of the people here 1 Do they still live in the 
memory ? 

At the south-east end of the Church, and 
attached to it, is an ancient upper-chamber 
where the Sessions of that celebrated Council, 
which attempted se much for t^^formation 
of the Churc%^| held in A.A1431— 1437. 

The Acts of sqm* of its Sessions (in 1438 
— 1436) which concerned the elections of 
Bishops , are very interesting in the present 
age, when the question of the relation of . the 
Bishops to the Pop%p becoming a matter pf 
great practical importau&L especially in Italy. 
It was resolved ift . t^s^Council,- that the 


ancient. 

Clergg r 

Popes, 



rights « the People and 
£^:'fei§r us«?p# by the 

*hut 4he 
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and Clergy with, the consent of the Crown ; 
and should, wijen so chosen, be confirmed by 
the Metropolitan of the Ptmirne, in which 
tiie dioqeMypf the Bishop elect was situate, 
according to ancimt mage. 

These decrees of the Council of BAle were 
adopted by Charles VJQL- of France, in an 
assembly of Prelates and Nobles, in 1438, at 
Bofuges. In that measure the king followed 
the steps of his father Charles VI., who had 
published an edict to the same effect in 1418, 
and of St. Louis in 1268 *, ami those decrees 

* See Concilia JLabb. et Cowart, Tom. xi. p. 907. 
of its mKsIn are very deserving of attention at the 
pmMnttijna*& 

“Fa* the maintenance of the peSfee of the State and 
tfeeCburcb of our realm, and for the promotion of divine 
WgjjjjMjb and nlration of souls, and in order to obtain 
fcfiefarour and snocoor’of Aktugbty God, we decree as 

“jfcsr. L-^Thst tSt BSdS^^pataM of benefices in 
uwbl ssl WxJS is mra the Aft waraite of- their right*, and 
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of the Council of B&le were incorporated into 
what was called the Pragmatic Sanction % 
which for sometime was regarded as the 

charter of Ecclesiastical Law in Ranee. 

* 

The Pragmatic Sanction contains the fol- 
lowing words : — “ The holy Fathers of the first 
ages (of the Church) framed wholesome de- 
crees and ordinances for the happy govern- 
ment of the ecclesiastical body, both for the 
election and institution of the Ministers of the 
Church, and for their direction, and for that 
of other Prelates. As long as those laws were 
followed, the Church of God was the fruitful 
source of honour and virtue; .ecclesiastical 
discipline preserved its vigour; religion, piety, 
and charity flourished, and men enjoyed peace 
of mind and worshipped the Author of this 
godly quietness. But criminal ambition, in- 
satiable cupidity, violating the rights of 

of PmUwiea, Digtakte*, sad Offiew Bcd«da«tkal b« 
according to tbe of Common. Law, and mfc# <tf 
Oounni ir, end kty ****«•" 
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revolution 
that has ever 
i# flc fllwiirti e il end civil affirirs ; 


tttd its effijct* are felt in France, Italy, 
fi^pain, and Portugal, even to this 
day. * Pope Leo X persuaded the French 


hog, Francis JL, to set aside the Pragmatic 
Sanctions and they framed a Concordat, in 
which tfie two contracting parties — the Pope 
snd the King' — sacrificed the rights of the 
People, Clergy, and Metropolitans, in order to 
tfigrandize themselves. The Christian Church 


spa ft market, in which {be Pope and the 
King,inet together in order to barter away 
*d»t did not belong to them, and what they 
rare bound to protect. 

v f^St Concordat has furnished the model 
far •Mar contracts between Popes and Sove- 
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away? And will not the 
for them be found is atetur 
primitive Chris^p antiquity ? 



substitute 
of 


The apartment inwhich the Council of 
Bdlewas held is now a Museum. ' Here is a 
chest which belonged toErasmus; and some 


of the frescoes of Holbein’s “ Dance of Death.” 
On the sbuth side of the Cathedral is an old 
ruined church, used as a burial-place — very 
picturesque and interesting. 



CHAPTER II. 


FBOM BALE TO MILAN. 


Friday , May \Qth . — Left Bale at two p.m. for 
Lucerne; a beautiful journey, especially as 
we approached Lucerne, and its lake. The 
train travelled leisurely, and afforded time to 
look at the succession of picturesque views of 
vale and mountain, Swiss-cottages, fields, gar- 
dens, — here and there a flock of goats, — and 
the Alps in the distance, capped with snow; 
arrived at Lucerne at seven p,m. 


Saturday, May Vlth^ — Lucerne, Hotel du 

Qygne, with a beautiful view over the lake. 
Befit ringing at half-past four in the morning 
for mas*. Walked out early to the cathedral : 
flue situation on a hill above the towp: the 
have a striking jrifoet; cart e re d the 
* : iiiNL and a 
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deceased stand ranged on the two sides of the 
door of a small mortuary chapel ( chapelle 
ardente ) — outside the church — hung with 
black, the men on one side, the women on the 
other; hundreds of people came up, one after 
the other, entered the chapel, and touched the 
hands of the relatives, in token of condolence, 
and then passed on. 

Near the cathedral is a cloister and a 
cemetery filled with monuments: and still 
further up the hill is, a large enclosed burial* 
ground, for the Roman Catholic population; 
and another smaller one, with a very plain 
wooden temple-like chapel for the Protestants, 
with the words “Gott ist Liebe ” inscribed 
over the door. Near it, is a beautiful view of 
the city and the lake. * 

The cloister near the cathedral is like a 
Campo Santo, and contains some memorial 
pictures of tbs departed, well executed, and in 
good |B*wervation ; also some good specimens 
of monumental sculpture. The sepulchral in* 
f acriptiens in tWe Roman Catholic cemetery 
ere interesting. - not. give a*»y,%> 

of Pfcftggb 

jjjMk.'Wkk dmt the tBulkf thw-deeiilii 
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it ina state of bliss. There are a few texts of 
Sc riptur e; and many of the inscriptions are in 
German rhyme; some in Latin. I copied the 
following beautiful lines. Are they from mi 
undent hymn 1 They are like some verses of 
Frudentitis '. 

“ Deponit opus operator 
In almis terra gremiis; 

Porendmn semen seminator 
Tellnris dat sacrariie, 

8pe fisos germen oritumm * 


Nos semen damns carius 
Lngentes terra fotibus, 

Spenmtea fore at ex morte 
Cam meliore snrgat sorts.*’ 

“ The workman commits his work 
To the genial bosom or the earth, 

The sower commits his seed to be fostered 
la tbe saaetaary of tbs soil, 
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Trusting in hope that the gem will arise 
Under the auspices of heavenly powers ; 

We commit a dearer seed 

With tears to the nurture of the earth. 

In hope that oat of death 
It may arise with a better lot.” 

The Campo Santo has a very interesting 
compartment occupied entirely with graves 
of little children. They are arranged like 
garden-plots or parterres, with a small cross 
of black wood, and inscription at the head, 
and wreaths hanging on it. How many hopes 
lie buried there ! But of how much joy also 
is it the seed-plot! 

The larger Boman Catholic cemetery, which 
is higher up the hill, is filled with graves, 
almost all of which have a cross; the sepul- 
chral monuments are engraved with various 
Christian symbols, such as the palm, the fish, 
the chrysalis, and butterfly ; a cross resting on 
an anchor, a ripe ear of corn. 

The Protestant burial-ground presents an 
contrast to tins, in the oojdness 
and .101 its foattires: no crosses, 
nothing that appeals to the imagination, or 
mhnst^^l^r wodv comfort by the-' - sagged 
tion of nsfUrtd analogies. But on tbeefmr 
o 2 
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hand it had an advantage over die Homan 
Catholic cemetery in the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture on almost every grave. 

Walking along a lane, on the banks of 
which are wild strawberries and wild geraniums 
in blossom, we had a lovely view of the lake. 
Descended into the town: visited the new 
English church, which is shared between the 
English, and the Swiss Protestants. The font 
is placed just in front of the altar. Surely 
dm result of all this parsimonious syncretism, 
which is so prevalent on the Continent, must 
be that the Church of England will be identi- 
fied, in the mind of the people, with the 
various Protestant denominations which arc 
new infected by Rationalism and Sociiyanism. 
Would it not be better to worship in a bam, 
than to give oce asion to such a scandal as 
this ? Even in political matters it is dis- 
creditable to sacrifce a principle for money, 
hdit hie mm patri$m,” said the poet * 

' of persons whom he from 

K 3 yriam . Jt»d are theprincipies, privileges, 
ami gleriesaf the bearoidr conntry to be 
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Left Lucerne by steamer at two p.m. : a 
delightful day, the scenery of the Lake and the 
mountain above and around it indescribably 
beautiful. One of our fellow-passengers was 
an intelligent Boman Catholic Priest about 
forty years of age, in ecclesiastical dress, with 
breviary and umbrella. He was a member of a 
religious order in Switzerland, and held an im- 
portant post in one of its schools of education. 
When I mentioned the pleasure I had felt in 
seeing the sympathy shown to the mourners at 
the cathedral this morning, he said that it 
was due to the “esprit du Catholicisme,” 
which had taken deep root at Lucerne, and 
even exercised a salutary influence on the 
Protestants of the place. When I observed 
that I had been also struck and surprised at 
the absence of all reference to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory from the se- 
pulchral monuments in * the cloisters and 
cemetery, he said that people were naturally 
inclined to indulge in, and to express, hopes 
for their departed fefends, but the Catholic 
Churchhdd^ on that doctrine. • 

Was not the spnpsthy which we wi tne ss ed 
an emothmof the human heart, anctifledno 

o a 
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doubt by grace; , and as to the expressions on 
life gravestones, may not the human heart be 
a better, teacher than the Roman Catholic 
Church? 

“Noy" said he, “the doctrine of Purgatory 
is a logical result of the revelation, which the 
Church has received of the divine holiness ; 
and it is a necessary deduction from the fact. 
which is obvious to all, that many persons 
depart this life in a state— not of gross sin — 
hut of indifference; a sort of neutral state, 
neither very bad nor good; and .who require, 
therefore, to be qualified and prepared, by the 
purifying influence of sufibring, for admission 
into the divine presence. I remember,” he 
added; u tbit when I was a hoy, this difficulty 
, struck me. How can the greater paft of men, 
who die in that neutral state, ever be received 
into the society of angels wad of God? and 
yet, canthey all be priudedfiraNii#? Hmweu 
•• I tbuefbn was .« u i * da srf fc t a M aaai afc the 
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suggested itself to the heathen mind 4 . But 
is it safe to build doctrines on the foundation 
of reason, apart from Revelation ? And where 
is the doctrine of Purgatory revealed in Scrip- 
ture ? M 

“ In the second book of Maccabees 
“But that book is not Canonical. Nor 
does it follow that, even if it were good to 
pray for the dead, we ought therefore to 
accept the doctrine of Purgatory; the prayer 
there mentioned was for holy persons, that 
they might have a joyful resurrection 
“ But the Fathers who lived in the next age 
to the Apostles taught this doctrine of Purga- 
tory.” 

“Pardon me: they may have written some 
passages which speak of a purgatorial fire 


* e. g, as in the lines of Virgd;ASn. vi, 787, — 
penitusque neoesse est 
Mult* ditf ooneteU aaodis|^idwe(e uiris; 
JhysaxsneMtar. penis, vetinungtw nalonun 

panduntur inases 
w Jiwrto 

Infbctwna nnritur igni. 

— ^ { extttd* per tmtphm _ 
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at the last day, supposed to be described by 
St. Paul r , bat nose of them ever taught the 
Homan doctrine of Purgatory as a state of 
departed souls.” 

“But the Catholic Church now teaches it.” 

“No: the Roman Church does; but not 
the Catholic Church. The Catholic Church 
is the Church of alt time, as well as of all 
place, and if the doctrine of Purgatory was 
net taught by the Church in the time of the 
Apoetles and of the primitive Fathers (as, 
assuredly, it was not), it cannot he said to be 
taught by the Catholic Church. And, since 
the Church of Rome imposes upon all persons 
tins doctrine, and many others, which were 
never taught by the ancient Church, there- 
fore# is evident that she is not the Catholic 
Church; nor even 9 Catholic Church, so far 
at those doctrines are concerned; but that in 
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and founded His Church upon him ; and 
therefore we may be sure that when the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter takes counsel with the 
Bishops of the Catholic world, as he did in the 
promulgation of that doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in 1854, Christ Himself speaks by 
the mouth of His Vicar, the Bishop of Borne.” 

“ How then was it, that, when the question 
of this same doctrine was brought before the 
Council of Trent in the sixteenth century*, 
which she calls a general Council, and asserts 
to have been guided by the Holy Spirit, the 
Bishop^ of Borne did not then determine the 
controversy which divided the Franciscans 
and Dominicans on this very subject ? If this 

* At the fifth session of the Council of Trent in a.d. 
1540; in the Bull of Pope Sixtus IV., aj>. 1488, it is 
candidly owned that the doctrine had pot yet been de- 
cided by the Pope (*• nonium a Bomanh Ecclesii et 
Apostolic* cede ttowors **), And even in our own days 
the present Pope, Phis IX, said in his letter dated from 
GsetSr f £*.1849!, that “ a vehement fair* had arisen 

a solemn deiacee of ^sl^wtoUe See, that the Blessed - 

original sin;” and' 'he _ 
^liiHfih-^aB'Artiole of Faith” eat'' 
the Sihof December, 1W4. 
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doctrine is true note, sorely it was true then ; 
if it is necessary to salvation now, it was 
necessary then ,* and if our blessed Lord has 
appointed the Bishop of Rome to be His Vicar 
on earth, weald He not have declared the 
troth of the doctrine then, and have pot an 
end to their angry debates V’ 

“Bat,” said be, “the time had not then 
arrived for the declaration of the doctrine. 
Bo yon not know what Vincentios Lirinensis 
says, that the Church teaches ‘non nova, sed 
nonet'" 

“But this dogma is novum: it was never 
made an Article of Faith before, as it is now 
by the Charch of Borne.’' 

“It is only a development of what was old.” 

“Pardon me, it is a new heresy, opposed 
to the old faith. The o«>«Sl is, fhat Christ 
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censured by one of your greatest theologians, 
Bossuet, writing against the Calvinist Jurieu, 
who had broached that same theory of De- 
velopment.” 

“ But Bossuet is not an authority with us 
now.” 


“ No : though unity of teaching is professed 
by the Church of Borne, yet her doctrines and 
opinions change from time to time. Bossuet 
was honoured once, and the theory of De- 
velopment was proscribed : but now the theory 
of Development is adopted, and Bossuet is in 
disgrace.” 

“ Well, but what principle of belief have 
you Protestants ? Where is your norma Jidei f 
The Bible, and the Bible only, J suppose, in- 
terpreted by every man, woman, and child as 
they likebest-” 
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iifc-Jset, the sets before her people in her 
£#«gj the three Creeds as her doctrinal 
standard, and as an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, in matters of Faith." 

“Bet tins is not the opinion of most Pro- 
testants with whom I hare conversed." 


“ Bntj smy dear sir, it is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, which does not content 
herself with what is negative, but she has her 
pastime ride also. She is Protestant in con- 
tending against the errors of Borne, but she is 
Catholic in maintaining the truths of Chris- 
tianity. And she is Protestant because she 
desires to be Catholic." 


- fie, seemed surprised at this, but rejoined 
fcy. preference to the Gorham case, where, he 
said,rt was declared by the Church of England 
thfl#a mimirtsf of the Church might deny the 
necessity of Baptism. 

“No: the Judges in that casedid sot dbrim 
wfauthortiy ■ to det e r mine a rti s te s of frith j 
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Baptism did not disqualify a person for having 
the cure of souls: but they did not and could 
not touch the Book of Common Prayer: which 
every one, who has cure of souls, is obliged to 
use, and which plainly teaches the doctrine of 
Regeneration in Baptism. And how many 
errors does the Church of Rome -not only 
tolerate, but enforce /” 

The steamer arrived at a small town on the 
banks of the Lake : we exchanged a friendly 
farewell, and he went on shore. 

We passed William Toll’s Chapel, and 
reached Fluellen, at the head of the Lake, in 
the evening f glorious scenery, — mountains 
going down precipitously into the waters: the 
hill-sides variegated with beautiful green 
patches of meadow grass, sprinkled with 
pastoral huts; fine timber trees^especially firs 
of every variety of* colour, and the meadows 
running up to peaked limestone-rocks — snow 
lying in their recesses — and streams dashing 
do*n from them in cascades. - 
L* the evening beard the ehureh-bell ring- 
ing; weut''fttH#r*pu*i ; ' tbven r.M. to the small 
cbundb mpkrend rather ipswtfc) 
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ClMa-ch qnite full of peasants : this on 
a week-day. The chnrch adorned in rather a 
taw^fry style; a good dhalof tiqsel and artificial 
lomn, especially on the altar, where stood 
jte imagB of the Biassed Virgin in a fine white 
aintiiMMss. 

■ The priest, accompanied by two little boys, 
went op to the altar; unlocked the ciborium, 
took out the bo£t in the ostenaoir, presented 
it to the adoration of the people, and then 
wait to a side-altar ; lighted op the candles, 
and knelt before it with bis back to the people; 
on each tide was one of the little acolytes 
kneeling by him; and began the prayers; a 
lately in German; the women were kneeling 
on tiie north tide of the cbnreh; the men on 
fhe sooth : all in open benches, no chairs : the 
msponem bearty and fall. Why should not 
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is used every evening in this month (May)* 
being w tbe month of Mary.” 

The priest seems to be much respected and 
loved by the people. I heard him spoken of 
in high terms; and observed that, as he went 
home from the church, in his a(b and Mack cap, 
the little children ran up to him to touch his 
hands, and the people all took off their hats. 

The efforts of the Swiss and German Re- 
formers are perhaps seen in Home respects to 
more advantage in their effects on the Roman 
Catholic congregations, than in the Protestant. 
They extorted from the Papacy the use of 
some prayers in the mother tongue, and thus 
they gave an impulse, such as we have seen 
today, to the devotion of the people. Would 
to heaven that the Reformation could have 
proceeded in the Church, as it did in England, 
instead of outside it and against it ! Hereto 
a practical lesson for Church Reformation in 
Italy. If the Church of Italy to to be re* 
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music rather o peratie: after the mass, a pro* 
cession, with the host carried round the 
dhXreh; imageeborne before, and banners. 
No one scarcely beside the priest receives at 
high mass ; but many receive at the low 
masses, early in the meaning. 

Walked to Altorf ; entered a farm-house: 
over the door was a little picture pasted up 
with an inscription in German, “O Mary, 
conceived without sin, pray for «us, who resort 
to thee for help.” Fine church : good peal of 
bells: vespers: large congregation of women: 
few men : none of upper class. The priest, 
after reading a few words, and giving a short 
exposition from near the steps of the altar* 
went up into the pulpit, and delivered a ser- 
mon in German, on the life and character of 
the Prophet Daniel, rather diffiwe ; it com- 
prised a summary of die history 
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The manner of the preacher was animated; 
his descriptions graphic, e. g. of the Babylonian 
monarch's feathers and claws, which he repre- 
sented with much 'liveliness of gesture; but, 
notwithstanding his efforts, many of the con- 
gregation were asleep. It was a very hot day. 

An Italian family at the hdtel at Fluellen 
just come from Rome: one of the ladies said 
that some hundreds of bishops had already 
arrived at Rome for the canonization of the 
Japanese Martyrs, which is to take place there 
on Whitsunday next (June 8th), and that vast 
preparations were being made in the Church 
of St. Peter’s for the ceremony. “Ma,” said 
she, “ guastano S. ^Pietro,” “they are spoiling 
St. Peter’s by the huge apparatus of wood- 
work, &c., and there will be so maqy candles 
blazing in the church that who knows but 
they may set it on fire ?” 

s«$fB# to be a good deal done for 
instruction in; these Swiss villages; the schools 
are free, endowed by the Coaijiune; almost 
all children between seven and fifteen go to 
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in Ae morning: by Post across the Mount 
St. Oothard pass, over the Alps to Italy. The 
road runs by the side of the river Rents, which 
floes down into thfe Lake of Lucerne, and 
tumbles down over rocks, and is crossed ever 
and anon by picturesque stone bridges. Wo- 
man with goitre, one of the first signs of the 
Alps. w Quis tuaudsm gutter miratur in Al- 
pibus • V* Passed through Haas; halted at 
Amsteg: romantic chdlets : the pine planks of 
which they are built tak* a fine rich mellow 
reddish ookurrcqien guftstda^^ stair- 

case, and overhanging roof of rough stone slabs. 
The morning was rainy, but It cleared np as we 
a s cend ed the pass. Below road in the val- 
ley ware rich green pastures, which contrast in 
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forget-me-nots, deep blue gentianelia, lilac- 
coloured auriculas, fern, and beautiful Alpine 
roses with pink flowers. These continued to 

grow almost to the summit, when we entered 

# 

the region of ice and snow. We seemed to pass 
through all the seasons in this day’s journey. 

Crossed the “ Devil’s Bridge.” Hero the 
sublime grandeur of the scenery, the deep, dark 
ravine, the rushing river dashing in cataracts, 
the solitary and awful majesty of the mountains 
and rocks are beyond all powers of description. 
In their presence, Man and Man’s works seemed 
to dwindle into nothing ; and yet in this sublime 
wilderness Man's hand makes itself frit; there 
is the bold adventurous road like a living thing 
running withering enterprise along the brink 


of the precipice ', and leaping with an airy 

1 A frightful accident occurred a effort time after we 
craa|ri tMe patt. Abouttwomilee below the “Ponte del 
a* a bridge called Sprenki, the bones of the 
,oimI &e Diligence was hurled'down 
J jbet into the atyn jbaiow the road, 
pt»m tbo trsvdlera in the 
Wrt tbree beaide Ho touduetour), ah 
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bound by the hanging bridge over the dark 
gatph below it; and there is also the long and 
almost interminable line of the Electric Tele- 


graph flying from one lofty pole to another, and 
running on for many a mile in its unwearied 
course, -and wafting in a few minutes over 
this lonely mountain-pass the news of Italian 
conflicts or counsels to the valleys of Swit- 
zerland and to the Capitals of France and 
England. 

Halted again at Hdpital : thence the ascent 
was still more steep, and the scenery even more 
stern, the temperature more and more cold. 
At last we reached the top of the pass, — a wide 
flat covered with snow, and large ponds of blue 
ice (this cm the 19th May); and the snow, 
mixed with a drizzle of rain, fell on us as we 
crossed it. * 


Thence the roaddescended at a rapid rate: 
and we travelled down its wipdiiigrtt a quick 
bent; ear driver spun n s corner* 'of 

, seeming 
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materials for so many fine passages to tbe an- 
cient Poets *. 

Passed through Airolo to Faido, where we 
slept. 

Tuesday, May 20 th; Faido . — Started at four 
o’clock in the morning for Bellinzona. The 
moon shed its silver light upon us w&ile the 
rest of the landscape was irr dark shade. Mul- 
berry-trees (gelsi) by the road-side, and many 
other signs that we were now coming to “il 
bel paese, ove il si suona.” Fine Spanish chest- 
nuts, walnuts, pears, in the meadows and 
orchards, and yellow broom in flower. The 
soft fiery glow of the summer light of the 
rising sun gilded the snow on the mountain- 
tops in the horizon. 

Next we come to the region of vineyards; 
vines trellised upon pergole , forcing a beautiful 
shady arbqur, and realizing the Scriptural de- 
scription of the happiuessof Solomon’s age, when 
every man “dwelt under his own vine*,”— an 
expression net vary intelligible to those who 

* e. g. Virgil’* Georg, iii. 103,— 

“ Nona* rides, earn prwcipiti oertaroine oampum 
Compose* ruuatque affuii c&rcere currus P” de.Ac. 

* 1 Kings iv. 25. 
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only see vines trained against a wall, or in a 
hothouse. Here also we came to the land of 
Churches with tall bell-towers (campaniles), 
with pierced windows; and here and there were 
open Chapels at the road-side with paintings in 
fresco. One of these Chapels had a picture of 
the crucifixion, and, of St. Augustine and his 
mother Monica, — suggestive of recollections 
of his sojourn at Milan. Passed a Cemetery 
walled in, with an inscription over the gate, 
“Beati qui in Domino moriuntur V’ None of 
the Churches had churchyards. This is a 
great loss. Ugo Foscolo somewhere describes 
bis pleasurable emotions at seeing an English 
churchyard: and certainly this union of the 
dead with the living in connexion with the 
Church serves to keep alive the feeling of the 
communion ot saint#,— 

“ One family we dwell in Him ; 

OaeCluiidkalKWe, 

imp now wntm l 
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and packing them in sacks for the silk-worms 
(bachi di seta); the trees when stripped looked 
dead and* bare and dry, like skeletons. For 
some years*past the silk-worms of Lombardy 
have been suffering from a disease, of which no 
one seems able to discover the cause or the 
remedy. This has affected not only the market 
of silk, but has also much injured the pro- 
prietors of mulberry-trees, the demand for mul- 
berry-leaves being much diminished, and their 
price reduced. 

Halted at Bellinzona, the capital of the Can- 
ton of Tessino, an interesting old town, partly 
Swiss and partly Italian, with a middle-age 
Castle. Thence through the plain by the side 
of the Ticino (memorable for the campaigns of 
Hannibal) to Magadino on the Lago Maggiore : 
at Magadino found a steamer, ready to convey 
us down the lake to Arona. 

The course of these steam-boats is very con- 
venient for those who have leisure, and who 
wish to see theadjacent country ; they cross, and 
recross, froth one side of the lake to the other, 
in ofder to ttpo Jn gfatwgH* from the dif- 
ferent towns on the banks. 
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Wecrossed from Magadino to Locarno. A 
^rate-looking priest in the steamer told me that 
the deputies of the Canton of Tessino were then 
holding their sittings at Locarno, where he 
landed. These Swiss legislators are rather 
afraid that the Italians will be desirous of ab- 


sorbing their canton into the kingdom of Italy. 
He thought that the hopes of Italian unification, 
as it is called, with a capital at Rome, were il- 
lusory. The States of Italy, he said, had never 
been united, and never would be. And as for 
the surrender of the Pope’s temporal power — 
all good Catholics, he conceived, would be op- 
posed to such a measure as “ eontro i senti- 
menti cattolici.” 

He asked me by what route I had come into 
Italy. I was rather amused with the terms in 
which he spoke of the scenery of the Alpine 
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time of Burnet and Addison. The poet Gray 
was the first to discover the attractions of the 


Lake scenery of Westmoreland. 

A peasant came into the steamer atCanobbio, 
and talked freely in a very different strain about 
the state of Italy. As to ,the “ radunanza ” of 
Bishops at Rome, the plea that it was for tie 
Canonization of Martyrs was a mere pretext 
“ pei ciechi,” but “ all persons,” he said, “ who 
had their eyes open, could see that it was a 
‘ congiura contro le libefta Italiane.’” He had 
read Lord Palmerston’s speech on Italian affairs, 
and all the lovers of freedom in Italy were 
thankful to England for the support she had 
given to their designs. He spoke of the recent 
attempt made by a party of Garibaldian volun- 
teers to excite the population of the Tyrol and 
of Bergamo, Brescia, and Venetia, to rise against 
the Austrians, which might have suddenly in- 
volved the whole of this country in war. 


On the lfith May,— last Thursday,— the 
Garibaidiaa commander, Colonel Nullo, was 
arrestud at PahtsimjH bj; order of the Turin 
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on which the mobarose, and broke into the 
prison, crying, Pirn Garibaldi / and the military 
fired upon them, and some were wounded, and 
two killed. Garibaldi has written a letter, dated 
Trescorre, 16 th May, in which he identifies 
himself with the movement, and says that 
Chlonel Nullo acted under his orders; and in 
another letter, written on Sunday last, he pro* 
teats against the cruelty of the Government and 
the army which perpetrated the “strage di 
Brescia.” 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and we had a 
good view of the Lake and surrounding scenery ; 
•—passed % Lola Bella, and came in sight of 
the colossal statue of S. Carlo Borromeo at 
Arena. 

We landed at Arona, and took the train to 
Bevara, memorable for the battle fought on 
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lost 4000 moti, and 6000 more were wounded. 
At fall of night the King summoned his 
generals, and in their presence, and in that of 
his two sons, the Duke of Savoy and the Duke 
of Genoa, announced to them his resolution 
to abdicate bis throne, in favour of his son 
Victor Emmanuel, then Duke of Savoy; and 
immediately, accompanied by a single servant, 
he quitted Italy for ever, and retired to 
Portugal, where he died on the 13th July, 1849. 

The Stoics of old, such as Cato of Utica 
and* Brutus on the plains of Philippi, took 
refuge in death, when they were worsted, in 
the field. The Kings of Sardinia have often 
put an end to their troubles by abdication. 
Amedeus VEIL abdicated the throne in 1434, 
Victor Amedeus in 1730, Charles Emmanuel 
IV. in 1802, Victor Emmanuel in 1821, 
Carlo Alberto in 1849. The *House of 
Savoy has been distinguished by physical 
courage, allied to a gloomy piety, bordering on ■ 
fatalism ind fongticism. When fortune is 

attractive to 

cerlaim'‘tefe^ change front a 

a throne 'to:?*. 

nqm-M sir 
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moral courage than the conflicts of the 
field. 


From Novara we passed over the plain of 
Magenta, close to the field of battle: a soldier 
in the train pointed ont a place where, he said, 
2000 bodies were buried: a white column 
marks the spot where General Espinasse fell 
It is impressively solemn and awful to be 
suddenly brought from the bustle and stir of 
railway excitement, to such a spot as this — 


“ With such vast boards of hidden carnage near, 



The Austrians left 6000 men killed or 
wounded on the field. The Italians and 
French had about 4000 killed or wounded; 


and they lost fifty *two officers. 

After the battle, the Austrians evacuated 


Milan; Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon HI 
Utered tBlcityin triumph; and the former 



CHAPTER m. 

MEL AN. 

Milan , Wednesday morning , Afqy 21s/.— 
Went to the Duomo, pr Cathedral. Externally 
it looks too much like a work of Sculpture 
rather than Architecture, and the eye is 
fatigued with its pinnacles and statues — the 
latter are said to be 3000 in number. It 
wants chiaroscuro; and some of its details, 
especially in the fafade, and the * Roman 
erection on the roof of the nave, greatly impair 
the effect. But who can describe its interior? 
After the light and somewhat tawdry decora- 
tions of many other continental churches, this 
magnificent , Cathedral, especially when entered 
from the subterranean passage which leads 
from the Arphb&hop's palace, produces a 
powerful impression on the mind, by its' 
sixe, its lofty proportions, its solemn glpomattd 
sublime grandeur, and the rich hue#:'^!^ 

A ; -ovv’ '-V, 
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glass tapdows. It seen* as if the 
ancient spirit of religion* such as dwelt at Milan 
in the days of 8. Ambrose, loved to linger 
here. The inscription which is conspicuous 
on the Rood-loft, “ Attendite ad Peteam 
unde excisi estis pointing to Christ (and 


not Peter) as the true Rock of the Church, is 
very significant. There are side-altars, but 
net prominent as in many churches. At the 
east mid of the church are large and lofty 
windows of stained glass (some of them recent, 
by Bertini), representing a series of subjects 
from the Old and Hew Testament: singular 
enough, one of the windows is filled with a 
vast number of pictures from the Book of 
Revelation, delineating the divine judgments 
on the mystical Babylon, “ the city on the 
mp bills*.” The windows, which have 
been replaced by these modernworks of art. 
irare shattered by the caamenedisg which 
nTiiurtmrir d the a sra pa t ii pi, *^t . l^ pwlfi o n I. a* 

: of f.*slv f« CU«i | Mim>. ' 

ffR * PWPS* ft* JLM 

1 or pulpiis, at 
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intersection of the nave sod transepts, from 
one of which the Gospel and Epistle are read 
in the eyes and ears of the congregation, 
(would that they were read in their mother 
tongue !) are gratifying evidences of the 
ancient zeal of the Milanese Church for the 
Holy Scripture^, and for the instruction of the 
people in them. Then there is the peculiar 
Ambrosian ritual, which the Church of Rome 
has in vain attempted to extinguish (as she 
has extinguished all the local Breviaries of 
the French Dioceses, in order that she may 
substitute the Roman Breviary in their stead), 
and it remains a living proof of the ancient 
independence of the Milanese Church.*, 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Church of 
Milan will not allow Priests of the Roman 
ritual to officiate at the high altars in her 
churches, nor to officiate on great festivals, 
and at some other ceremonies, — especially 
offices for tile dead,— -except under urgent 
necessity*. 

Besides these local privileges, we must 
not forget theCatechetfoal teaching instituted 

* See the “ CeritSomsl* Ambroskno,” ft. 

IMS; 
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Uarlo iJorata^-wbo was barn in 1538 
wtArona, and. imsk Archbishop of Milan in 
1660 — which is still conducted with j^reat 
sprit in this cathedral everf^ Sunday, and is 
another poof of the religious vitality of the 
Church of S. Ambrose. 

But what is the present condition of the 
Church of Milan ? 

A short time before the Austrians were 
driven from Mian, in 1859, the Archbishop 
of Mian, Monsignor Romilli, died, and the 
Emperor of Austria nominated Monsignor 
Ballerini as his successor. But this nomina- 
tion did not takeeffect, and the Areivescovado, 
or Arohiepiscopal palace, is now occupied 
in part by Canons of the Cathedral; the 
grass is growing in the courtyard ; and that 
noble building pesents a desolate appearance. 
The See of Milan being vacant* the Chapter 
of tile Cathedral chose one of their body, 
llMMfiiitf to not oft of tbo 
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He is also “ Bishop of Famaugusta, domestic 
Prelate of the Pope, and an assistant at the 
Pontifical Throne*" 

Bat Monsigndr Caccia has also quitted 
Milan, and resides at Monza; and now the 
See of S. Ambrose is without a Bishop; and 
the province of Milan, which contains many 
Suflragan Bishops, is without a Metropolitan. 
The people of Milan are without a chief 
pastor. Ordinations* and Confirmations are 
suspended ; the body is without a head. 

This state of things suggests many interest- 
ing reflections. * 

In primitive times, the Clergy and People 
of a Diocese elected their Bishop : and* when 
the Empire became Christian, the Emperors 
exercised great influence in the appointments 
of Bishops. The Bishops of each Province, 
when elected by the Clergy and People, and 
approved by the Crown, were confirmed by 
the Metropolitan of the Province, and were 
consecrated by hint; and by two or three other 
of the Bishops of the Province. But in early 
times the Bishop of Bdme had no voice in the 
except udp iesttcl to; the Bfebopfc of 
til i. e. thosewhobafi 



Incourse of time the Emperors assumed to 
llftppnli M almost the exclotive share in the 
aominatipn and investitare of Bishops, to the 
prgadice of the ancient elective rights of the 
Clergy and People. 

In the seventh and three following centuries 
the Emperors of the East, and after them the 
Enpnoni of Germany, lad considerable in- 
fluence, not only in the election of other 
Bishops, hat even in the appointment of the 
Popes of Rome. • But Pope Gregory VII., 
Hildebrand, on the plea of restoring to the 
{Jlcrgy their ancient rights, contested the 
qsestion of immature with the Emperor 
HeorjrlV., and succeeded in wresting it from 
him, a.d. 1074. * 

The Pope deprived the Emperor of that 


p o wer, fey the aid of the forged decretah of the 



Bishops by threats or promises, and by cub- 
centrating those rights in capitular bodies, 
(wMeh, from the fewness of their members, 
were more easy of control,) they at last 
transferred virtually the nomination of all 
Bishops to themselves. 

They impaired the power of the Arch- 
bishops, or Metropolitans, of the several 
Provinces of Christendom by authorizing 
appeals from their jurisdiction to the Court of 
Rome; and by sending Papal Legates from 
Rome to supersede their authority; they 
enforced celibacy on the Clergy, tod thus 
weaned their affections from the family and 
the State, and absorbed them into the Papacy ; 
and they multiplied their own spiritual 
militia of the religious orders ; and they im- 
posed on all Bishops, at their consecration, a 
new form of oath *, by which they withdrew 
them from allegiance to their Sovereigns, and 
bound them as Vassals to the Roman See. 
This oath may be seen in the “ Pontificate 

tJnder Gregory VII. (aje. 1074) j enlarged by E*e- 
chalie B. (aA. 1008-1118), and still farther by 
gwy-'HL «*d (Sbrneat 

l#i4^0O4). 
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BMMM&i” printed by authority at Rome, ed. 

i bind themselves 
“topatsecnteand impugn all heretics rad rebels 
b*A d» Bop*” «nd to miXnn 
tbi^roipitiej of Peter i. e. the power 
claiinechbf the Pop© — against all men. Thus 
the Popes extended rad- strengthened the 
fcradattoro of that universal spiritual empire, 
which held the world beneath its sway. 

The Council of Bdle, in 1483 — 1433, strug- 
against these Papal usurpations, as has 
been dnadjr observed, and endeavoured to 
restore the right of election to its ancient, 
lawful possessors; and the Pragmatic Sanction 
at Bourges, in 1438, gave a civil as well as 
ecclesiastical support and authority to its 
decrees *. But in 1510, as has been before 


• Tbe wlutary effect* of the Pragmatic Sanction are 
t fa aa de a crib e d ty HwujgMur Pc Pmdt, 1 p. 203 : u La 
*0 r&abUfc kw&eti am (Aw drfiquet) arcc 
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noticed. Pope J^eo X. induced Francis I. 
of France to abrogate the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and to accept an arrangement ', by which, the 
King was to be allowed to : absorb into him- 
self the elective privileges of the ifeople and 
Clergy, and the Pope was to swalldW up all 
the rights of the Metropolitans, and to have 
the sole authority in tbe institution of Bishops ; 
so that no Bishop should be thenceforth con- 
secrated without the permission of the Pope. 
It was commonly said at the time that in 
forming this concordat , “ the Pope and the King 
gave to one another what did not belong 
to them,” namely, the rights of the People, 
Clergy, and Bishops, and even the sacred 
inheritance of Christ’s Church. 

Other sovereign^ of Europe were beguiled 
by tbe Court of Rome, and imilated the ex- 
ample of Francis I.; and the influence of that 
Concordat is still felt in almost every part of 
the continent,— especially in Italy. 

For ten years, fVom 1083 to 1698, the King 
of France, Louis XIV., had a severe struggle 
with thePopes, Innocent XI., Alexander' 

r ■ A lAA'bmsaEi. 'made between! 

and tbe Emperor tit Omasa?. in 1448. ■ . 
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andrlmmoent XB. The consequence of this 
conflict was, that not one Bishop teas const- 
eiW fi in France during that time , mi at the 
etift* W it, viz. in 1693, there were no less 
Bishoprics vacant in France. 
% the ^lsncordat, the Pope had been allowed 
to have a veto on the nominations of the King; 
and the Pope refused to give “institution ” to 
the King's nominees. 

Strange result! Unhappy catastrophe! A 
Pope and a King quarrelled, and the Church 
was not to have Bishops! The People are to 
he left without pastors; 

“ Deliwnt rages, plectnntur Achivi." 

In the year 1693 Louis XIV. (wishing 
to make use of the Papacy for a political 
purpose -against England) made a humble sub- 
mission to tfe Pope 1 ; and the Pope vouch- 
M&dto give bulls of institutions to the French 
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profession of the Christian religion in France, 
and with this view he entered into negotiations 
with the Pope, Pins VII. He also, in imita- 
tion of Francis I., made a Concordat with 
the Papacy, first for France, and nextaiso for 
“ the Republic of Italy.” He did rat restore 
the rights of election of Bishops to the Clergy 
and People, but he claimed for himself the 
nomination of all Bishops in France. But in 
order that the Pope' might support him in the 
exercise of this patronage, he conceded to the 
Pope a veto on all his appointments , 

This, he afterwards said, was the greatest 
mistake of his reign — “ La pins grande faute 
que j’aie faite, c’est le Concordat.” He used 
this expression ip the presence of the Due de 
Rovigo and Monseigneur De Pradt, at the 
Trianon, in the summer of 181 T: he repeated 
the expression several times (De Pradt, ii. 
p. 497, 9). He had put himself in a false posi- 
tion. For he thus made the Papacy necessary 


to himself* He had net provided for an emer- 
gency, in whfch the Pope might be at variance 
with th<iCrown,and might 
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Napoleon, then Emperor *, 
mtpt'im of ^se,180d. What dowwbs 
fc^KlUe? Napoleon convoked the National 
ClAi M of Paris in 1811. In the letter of 
summons to tbe Bishops, be exprossed bis 
regretthat “the most illustrious and populous 
churches of the empire were vacant, because 
odS of the contracting parties, i. e. tbe Pope, 
refosed to giv# effect to tbe Concordat and 
“it was necessary,” be said, “to take measures 
to fill up the vacant sees; and if such 
measures were not speedily adopted, Episco- 
pacy might become extinct in France and 
Oily, as was almost the case in Germany, 
whore therewere only eight Bishops’.” 

The Council of Paris consisted of more than 
a hundred Bishops, from France, | taiy, and 
Germany. It was held in the Ac^bbdp’s 
Palace, under tbe presidency «t Gordina 1 

i IL 

W 1 

.amm evowjiM WBjwf or wwmmt * 
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Fesch. . The Bishops bad not beettja^pared 
by previous information and Mn&qpift; .and 
the excommunication of the Emperor. |gjg|e 
Pope seemed to them to render an accafpl^ 
dation impossible; and after some turbulent 
scenes the Council was dissolved. But it was 
summoned again; and it adopted unanimouply 
the following decree (on Aug. 5, 1811) : — 
“ That no Episcopal See ought to remain 
vacant more than a year,” and “that the 
Emperor of France should nominate to all 
vacant Sees, and request the Pope to institute 
his nominees; and that if after the expiration 
of six mon^w the Pope refused to institute the 
Bishops nominated by the Crown, then the 
Metropolitan of the Province should give the 
reqpsite ||stitution ; and in case of Arch- 
similar circumstances, the 
senior Bishop of the Province should give 



^phis arrangement was nothing 
whnt j^e Pope had previously 
0 >a paper drawn up at Savona, 
Oflfay;1821 *. ■ 
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The Council of Barb resolved that , these 
decrees should be submitted to4be Pope for 
ltia approval. In the event of the Pope’s 
wfoil to approve this decree, Napoleon de- 
clared his determination to return to the 
“Common law of the Church, by which the 
right of institution would devolve mi the 
Metropolitan , without the intervention of 
the Pope; We the usage had been before 
tbs Concordat of Francis I. and Leo X. 4 ” 
Alarmed by this decimation, Pius TIL, in a 
brief dated 20th of September, 1811 (called 
“ JSr quo ad summum ”), gave his consent to 
this arrangement 5 ; and in the beginning of the 
yea r 1813 (Jan. 25th) a new Concordat was 
drawn up and signed by the Emperor and 
Pope at Fontainebleau, in whidh ^ithe aboje- 
attned decree of the National Councifcof Pams 
was inserted *, This Concordat extended not 
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only to the Archbishoprics and Bishoprics in 
France, but *to those also in the Kingdom 


of Italy, with the exception of the *M0- 
urbicarian Sees, and ten others to be agfifed 
upon. * 


Thus (says Monseigneur De Pradt, who was 
one of the members of the Council, ii. p. 481) 
Napoleon “ solved the problem which Louis 
XIV., with Bossuet and the Parliaments of 
France, hsid been unable to solve ; and the world 
beheld the remarkable spectacle of a military 
Conqueror who was resolved that the Church 
should never want Bishops, and that of a Pope 
who contended that the Church should be 
without Bishops,” except at his own pleasure. 

But the fortunes of Napoleon were then 
beginning to wane : and on the 24th of March, 
1818, Plus VII. wrote a letter of recanta- 
tion to the Emperor, in which he revoked his 


wsent to the # Concordat 1 of Fontainebleau; 

tde la ptoffhee, frooddera & l’institutkm de l’dvdqne 
de temper* §e'on sidge ae aoit jamais vacant 
Igu’une : a$ipj|^--A*t. far. of the Concordat of Fan* 
)yr tlje Smperor Napoleon and Fins 
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and by tiie &I1 of Napoleon and the return of 
til© Bourbons the Papacy wHS^llsed again to 
till same position which it llBd.jDCCupied in 

It lias retained that position till the recent 
campaign of Magenta and Solferino, which 
has been followed by the annexation of 
Lombardy, Tuscany, Naples, Sicily, and a 
large part of the Homan States (viz. the 
Legations of Bomagna, Umbria, and the 
Marches), to the crown of Victor Emmanuel, 
now King of Italy. 

Throughout the whole of the Kingdom of 
Italy no nutans now exist for filing up any 
vacant Episcopal See . Precisely the same 
difficulty has now arisen in Italy, as occurred 
in Prance under Louis .33Y*/ : i|^ldaR3^|||d 
under Napoleon I. in 1809. How still tins 


difficulty be solved ? Will Victor Emmanuel 
make a bumble submission to the Bope^mi 
Lopls XTf* did ? Or .wiHlm:tMbjb»s^ 
'.Mmk.xmLM mi mem * 

m 
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Pope a Concordat like that which Napoleon 
extorted front on* VII. at Fontainebleau in 
1813 ? Neither of these results seems very 
probable. And even if the Croum should 
resort to one or other of these alternatives, 
will the Metropolitans, Clergy, and, above all, 
the People of Italy, consent to an accommoda- 
tion by which their own ancient rights would 
be sacrificed ? Or will the Crown, the Clergy, 
and the People unite in an earnest endeavour 
to ascertain their own relative rights and 
dutfbs in this grave matter, according to the 
ancient laws and practice of the best ages of 
the Church ? 


These are important questions suggested by 
the present state of the Archiepiscopal See of 
I^kb; an<y[ have dwe^ upon them at greater 
because the best interests of Religion 
are involved in them ; and because the sta- 
tefef of the Kingdom of Italy may depend in 
Mftl 4 U&ifcure oh : their right • and ■ proper 
r The- words of Monseigneur De 
if Concordats, deserve to 

.f . v». jh, i {L.V t uuu- u 0 _ to. 

IS 



Bp i siwpat ^ and of the Clerical body, through 
the Episcopate. And sinorthe Clerical body, 
«*hy reason of the combination of spiritual 
with temporal matters, — is the pivot of the 
tranquillity of the State, henee it Mows, 
that the Pope, by his influence over the Epis- 
copate, is the arid ter of the peace of the 
Realm V' 

If the Throne of Italy is to stand, rite most 
have a loyal Episcopate. But she cannot have 
a loyal Episcopate — no, she will have an Epis- 
copate opposed to the Crown, — if the Pofb is 
to We a veto on appointments to Italian 
Bishoprics; and if the Bishops of Italy are to 
take such oaths as he imposes upon them. 

These questions eall for a speedy solution. 


at well as on principles of common equity 
and chanty, no Episcopal See ought to he 
kept above two er three swaths. At 
ppwtj were w a wasa swagne- Between 
dllcfhimcT mi the QF0WB.andst it- day* 
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Government and the People, and some of the 
Clergy. Religion suffers by this struggle : if 
it is prolonged, the People may lapse into 
irreligion, and if irreligion prevails, Revolution 
will soon follow. Many Bishoprics are now 
vacant in Italy. The Government is exposing 
itself to the charge of indifference to religion, 
by keeping those Sees void, and by sequester- 
ing their revenues. But if the vacant Epis- 
copal Sees of Italy are filled up with loyal, 
learned, and religious men, then the Spiritu- 
alty* and Temporary would co-operate in har- 
monious efforts for the religious and secular 
Welfare of the people. The importance of 
this question is placed in a still clearer light, 
when the statistics of the Italian Episcopate 
are examinqjl. The Dioceses of Italy are very 
numerous i and wherever there is a Bishop, 
the Pope has now a person who unbound to 
him by oaths of allegiance, and who exercises 
an almost unbounded power over the Clergy, 
In Piedmont there arc thirty-three Bishop- 
rics, in Yenezia eleven, ha Lombardy five, i" 
Tuscany twenty-one, in the old Eeclesiastim 
in the Duchy of Modena eight 
in one hundred end nine. I 
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throe Sees were filled by piousjlessrned, en- 
lightened, and loyal men, net trammelled by 
unrighteous oaths, but appointed according to 
the laws and usages of the ancient Catholic 
Church, Italy would rise to a position such as 
it has never yet occupied in the history of 
Europe and the wo$d. 

Knee the above remarks were written, a calculation has 
been made, from which it appears that there are (Nor. 
1862) no leu than thirty-four Bishopric* vacant in the 
Kingdom of Italy. They are as follows In Piedmont, 
7* Liguria, 1 ; Sardinia, 6; Lombardy, 2; Parma, 1; 
Tuscany, 6; The Marches, S; Umbria, 2; Naples, an- 
cient Kingdom of, 8; Sicily, 8 ; Total Vacant See*, 34. 

They now (April,1868) hare reacted the amount of 48 ; 
sod the question of Investiture tee become oneof critical 
importance to the dignify of the Crown; by the nomina- 
tion on tte part of the King, of three Ecclesiastics to 
Oinonrite a* Milan, and by the refusal of Investiture ou 
the pert loem tenon* of tte Archbishop, acting 

tmdsr fasttuethiws from Borne.— [Afefe fo Sound Sdi- 

#p.] 



CHAPTER IV. 
milan (continued). 

Wednesday afternoon, May 21 si. — At half- 
past two attended Vespers in the Cathedral. 
Canons about twenty in number came out 
of the Sacristy in procession, — attired in 
white, red, and green, — and went up to the 
raised stalls at the east end of the choir, 
where they seated themselves* in a semicircle 
according to the usual ancient arrangement, 
the Bishop ‘being supposed to occupy the 
seat in the middle of the apse. Few persons 
were present. A young priest with his “ Di- 
urnum Ambrosianum ” in his hand, very reve- 
rent and attentive. There are several Canon- 
ries now vacant, which cannot be filled up, 
because the Vicario Capitolare, — the deputy 
of the Archbishop, — will not give institution 
to the nominees qf the Crown. 

I’-ji roowsed * copy of the Diorama Amhro- 
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asanum,apd on comparing it with the Roman 
Ritual I observed many deviations between the 
two.. 1st me specify some in the ritual for the 
presentmonth, May. The Roman Church has 
canonized two of her Topes, Gregory VII., and 
Hus V., and their festivals occur in May. 
That of Pope Pius V. is on the 5th of this 
month; and in*tbe services appointed for that 
day he is lauded as u having discharged the 
duty of an fnquisitor with inflexible courage 
and having “cnwAed the enemies of the Church ,” 
doubtless with reference to his conduct to Queen 
Elizabeth, against whom he issued a Bull of 
excommunication and deposition (on Feb. 24, 
1557), commanding her subjects to rise up in 
rebellion against her. # 

Similarly ^ Pope Gregory YU. is eulogized in 
the Roman Breviary on May 25th because “ he 
tenuously resisted the Emperor Henry IV., 
and deprived him jf his crown, mi released 
Ms sutyect* from their alleg imce 
These wards stand in. tha BjWkmBreriary , 
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day; it is clear from them that the Church of 
Borne has never renounced her claim to de- 
throne kings ; and to release their subjects 
from, their allegiance ; . on the contrary, she 
now worships as saints those Popes who 
asserted those claims, and who also put them 
in force. 

On looking into the ^Calendar of the Milanese 
Church, I see no mention of either of these 
Popes. It is well known also, that many 
Homan Catholic Princes forbade these por- 
tions of the Homan Offices just specified, 
for these two festivals, to be printed in the 
Breviary used in their dominions. They were 
expunged from the Breviaries of Naples, 
Venice, Spain, and France. But it is very 
remarkable, that these very offices which were 
suppressed by Bourbon Princes, have now re- 
appeared in the Breviaries of France , under 
Napoleon 1H., the Sovereign of the popular 
choice! Popes of Borne are now eulogized in 
all the Churches of France for having deposed 
kings! Church of Rome has had a tem- 
poral end in view, in supplanting and dis- 
national Breviaries of France, 
an| inSS|ti^»ing the Roman Breviary in their 
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flacfe. In her plea for “Ktargical uniformity” 
thoie was a covert design for spiritual and tern* 
poral aggrandizement. She founts nothing. 
With her, the acts of Gregory VII. and of 
Pius V. are as fresh as if they were done 
yesterday, and is it too much to say, that by 
eulogizing those acts annually in the house of 
God, she shows her desire that these acts may 
be repeated, and avows her own determination 
to repeat them, — whenever she may hare the 
power to do so ? 

In the Milanese Calendar, the 5th of May is 
the day appointed for the commemoration of 
the Conversion of S. Augustine by S. Am- 
brose 1 : how different are the emotions which 
are suggested by that event, from these which 
spring from a remembrance iff the acts of 
Pope Bos V. 1 On the 25tbof May, Dionysius 
Archbishop of Milan oompifti ibe place which 
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daily in any Church of Milan that he might 
choose. But S. Carlo Borromeo wrote two 
letters of remonstrance to the ^Pope in order 
to vindicate and maintain the independence of 
the Ambrosian Ritual. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that two 
years ago (1860) the Church of Rome took ad- 
vantage of the vacancy of the See of Milan, and 
induced Monsignor Caccia to publish a new 
edition of the Ambrosian Breviary, H juxta 
mentem Apostolicce sedis ,” and under the au- 
thority of the holy “ Roman Congregation of 
Rites.” 

Besides this, the Church of Rome endea- 
voured to persuade some congregations of 
regular^ particularly the Barnabites, who 
serve the parish of S. Alexander at Milan , 
to adopt the Roman Ritual; 'but the popular 
feeling revolted against the usurpation. The 
“ Ladies of the Sacred Heart ” at Milan have 
also shown a desire for thfc introduction of the 
Roman Ritual instead of the Ambrosian ; and 
it is ev^ut that if Rome gains the mastery in 
the present conflict, the Ambrosian Ritual will 
disappear. 

Ye*tpr4ay (May 20th) the Chapter ofthe 

' V/ ; a 8 ' • 
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Cathedral of Milan agreed to observe the 
national anniversary (Festa deUo Statute) qf 
June 1, by a r^igious celebration la the Cathe- 
dral, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Archbishop’s locum tenens, the Ylcario Capi- 
tolare, Monsignor Caccia, and notwithstanding 
the decree issued from the Roman Penitenzieyria 
on May 18, 1861, which forbade all Priests to 
celebrate that anniversary. 

Thursday, May 22nd . — This morning, when 
we were at breakfast at the Cafie Cova, some 
lads with muskets passed along the streets. 
Chi inquiring who they were, we were informed 
that they were some of the volunteers who had 
gone from Milan to join the standard of dari- 
beldi’s corps in their rising against the Aus- 
trians. That enterprise, undertaken without the 
sanction of the Italian Government, ended in 
a collision between the vranoounaa volunteers 
and- the King’s troops, and in tbs arrest of the 
Cokwdof iheVplimfrwv. act 
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Mantua, with a tremendous onslaught upon 
«the city of Milan, unprepared to resist them, 
yet the present Government does not seem to 
be disposed to act with much energy in the 
matter. . Garibaldi has written a letter in 
which he makes himself responsible for the 
whole affair. Yet, he is not censured by the 
Government. Indeed it seems to connive at his 
enterprises, and to tempt him on to other ad- 
ventures of the same kind. How will this end ? 
An Italian friend, who is very intimate with 
Garibaldi, said to me, “ You know that among 
heathen nations there are some objects which 
the Priests taboo, and no one dares touch them ; 
the People of Italy idolize Garibaldi, they have 
tabooed him, and no one ventures to touch him.” 

Our informant took care to complete his ani- 
madversion on the quixotic enterprise of Gari- 
baldi, with a vehement expression of indignation 


against the conduct of the Priesthood unfllfcr 
Auatrisn inflaence. “ What .do you think,” 
said he, “of ftriesta refusing Absolution to 
Itaifan soldiers at Confession, unless they 
^ipnijllvaa to desert the standard of 


The Italian Govern- 
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meat baa instituted legal proceedings against 
Monsignor Canzio, tiro locum term* of thro 
Bishop of Bologna, for the circular which he 
has adtharod to the parochial clergy of the 
Diocese, in which he enjoins them to make use 
of the Confessional as an instrument for exciting 
tiie soldiers to desertion; aqd similar measures 
have been resorted to against the Bishop of 
Fano for the same reason. The Italian Govern* 
ment ought not to be surprised by such acts on 
the part of Italian Bishops. The Bishops of 
Italy are bound by solemn oaths to “ uphold 
the royalties of Peter " (i. e. the Roman Su- 
premacy) “against all men,'’ and to maintain the 
laws and canons of the Papacy. Among those 
laws and canons are some which distinctly 
assert that u all oaths, which are opposed to 
toe interests of tiro Chureh of Borne, are not 
to he regarded as oaths, but as perjuries” and 
tlftt “ oaths of allegiance, winch are prejudicial 
to the Bom&n See, arc not Sktffa 
Sash acts ai 
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Bologna, and of the Bishop of Fano, are mere 
symptoms of an inveterate malady: if the 
Italian Government would reach the root of 
the evil, most it pot go far deeper than it is 
now doing ? Ought it to prosecute Bishops of 
Italy for doing what in their conscience they 
feel bound to do ? Ought it not rather to help 
them to enlighten their consciences , and make 
them sensible of the degradation to which they 
have been reduced by the usurpations of Rome ? 
Ought it not to emancipate the Episcopate of 
Italy from the thraldom of its present depend- 
ence upon Rome, and to restore it to the 
spiritual freedom which it enjoyed in the 
fourth eentury ? 

I called on a distinguished Ecclesiastic, a 
Preposto or Rector of one of the principal 
parishes of Milan, and a member of the “ So- 
ciety Ecelesialflca ” of Milan: he was sitting 


in his library, in his cassock, &c., and sur- 
rounded with books and papers. He favoured 
me with copies of the “atti,” or proceedings of 
the.^odfty, and at this and a subsequent inter* 
view fce%tve me all the information which. I 
desiredcmwerning its designs. Its history is 

the present 
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The “ Society ” was instituted in 1869; and 
as its “regolamento orgaaico” declares, its 
design is “to promote among its members the 
cultivation of religious studies, especially those 
which have a practical influence on the social 
welfare of the people." Any ecclesiastic of the 
Diocese may be elected a member of it. Ithas 
a reading-room, where the members assemble 
from time to time for the reading of essays 
composed by themselves on subjects proposed, 
and for subsequent oral discussion of those 
subjects. 

The meetings take place at intervals of at 
least three weeks, and their ordinary duration is 
two hours. My friend informed me that the 
Society consist of about two hundred mem- 
ber*! of these, four are CanodTof the Cathe- 


' V' > - " ' o ” 

Clergy of this City and Diocese. 


Canons); nine Barters 
two*flflh* 
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It is a remarkable proof of the bitterness of 
party feeling now prevalent in Italy, that a 
Society so constituted, and having such objects 
in view, should have been encountered with 
much obloquy and opposition in various 
quarters. 

The Ultramontane Journals in Italy, such as 
the Armenia at Turin, the Difensore of Mo- 
dena, the Osservatore of Brescia, and the Ci- 
viltd Cattolicd at Borne, have been loud and 
vehement in their denunciations of it. The 
latter, in its number for April last (p. 116), 
describes it as “a scandalous, schismatics!, 
and revolutionary society, and as guilty of re- 
belliojflbgainst the Pope and Holy Homan See.” 
And in France the journal, — which has in- 
herited the principles and spirit of the “ Uni- 
vers " — the has described it as a 

“lodge of clerical freemasonry, in which the 
most ungodly machinations are concerted 
against ecclesiastical authority.” The de- 
famatory erodes of this last-name* journal 
(*efttg§aMS& in its nnmbew of the 2lst and 
1861) Mi made the ground of «m ; 
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co nd e mne d in February last bjrtbe “Correc- 
tional Tribunal of Baris” to a month’s im- 
prisonment, and to pay 1800 francs’ fine and 
coats. 

Notwithstanding tills, the Society has found 
a more formidable adversary nearer home, in 
the person of the present representative of 
the Archbishop of Milan, the Vicario Capito- 
lare, Monsignor Caccia. 

Monsignor Caccia, in a letter to the Pre- 
sident of the Society, Griulio Ratti, Rector of 
the Church of S. Fedele at Milan, dated 
Monza, 0th F«b., 1862, expressed his regret 
that the Society had been formed, and his 
desire that it would dissolve itself. 

this letter the President replied, 14th 
Peb., 1892 , vrith a humble petition that Mon- 
signor Caccia would examine the design and 
proceedings of the Society, and would afford it 
tot*ipprtimity of atstiqg its causej and if he 
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exist. This requisition elicited a respectful 
expostulation from the Society. At its session 
of March 11 , 1862 , it declared that it has not 
infringed any law, civil or ecclesiastical; it 
does not disguise its “ earnest desire,” to 
quote its own words, “ to see a reconciliation 
between the Clergy and the People, and 
between the Church and the State : it affirms 
that it maintains inviolate the principles of 
Faith and Obedience to the Gospel, and to 
the traditions of . the Church, and to the 
higher powers, especilljy to the Holy See.” 
And after a long discussion, it adopted the 
following resolution : “That for the reasons 
stated id the processo verbale of that session, 
it cannot comply with the declaration of 
Monsignor the Vicario Capitolare, recom- 
mending the dissolution of the Society, and 
desires that this resolution be communicated 
to him and each of its members.” r- 
The Yusario replied to this declaration .by 
an intimation that he could not receive any 
deput d^ from the Society, unless it ware 
rniBidi^qqf dLto c rtotmuni oate to him the ftwt 

rtf aim ‘ ; 
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Society heldnn 'tie 7tli «f ibis month, when 
sjteauty members were present ; but pro- 
duced no other effect than that of a reso- 
lution that the Society should meet on the 7th 
oil Jane, for the re-election of officers. 

The Vicario has since rejoined (Not., 1862) 
with a condemnation of the Society) mid with 
a peremptory order for its dissolution. 

I offer no comment on these circumstances, 
hot recount them simply as reflecting some 
light on the present condition of the Church 
in this city. There ^ is an unhappy schism, 
which is now rending the Diocese. A large 
and powerful portion of the Clergy are at war 


with their Ecclesiastical Superior, who has been 
dcfam fomn the city by. ; ,tlm : gpi|le ,, j and are 
divided from the rest of their brethren, some 


of .whom have not scrupled to affirm that the 
ministrations of the Clergy of the “ Sodeta 
Ecolesiastica" mo in<^tdar and evaa invalid. 


mid ought toheahturaed 
^Ityfriend asked me 


see® a 
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person, Mamiani, formerly ftiniater of Public 
Instruction. “ You will see that it advocates 
free election of Bishops by the People and 
Clergy: this is our principle. The Clergy 
and People ought to be restored to their 
undoubted rights in the election of their Chief 
Pastors. We desire nothing new, but only to 
return to the undent principles and practices 
of the Catholic Church.” 

I have been much interested by this volume, 
which is written in an attractive style. 

The Author imagines himself to be a Roman 
Missionary of the Propaganda, who after ten 
years' imprisonment at Japan returns to Rome. 
He is brought in an English vessel, the 
u Isaac Newton,” to Civita Vecchia, where he 
finds the whole city illuminated, and cele- 
brating a festival. On inquiring the reason, 
he is told, that the People are rejoicing at the 
election of their Bishop, which had, taken 
place that morning. The Author takes his 


place in the -train, and is told that 

and that the former practice has been 
ahwndoiBj^: (i<#!rdihg to which the elections of • 
Bishs|i!lfOt»':Bi»mtfisd bv Concordats between 
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fpppMifc- " fW'^prawr-iW' hqm?jmi » waged 
P ro pag a nda , which hi finis greatly 
approved; he is astonished and delighted by 
fiffrjltered aspect of Borne: a fresh life has 
beShbreathed into it : its Churchy its Clergy, 
Hs Ritual are all animated by a newspirit; 
the Inquisition has been abolished ; the Con- 
vents have been reformed; file temporal Power 
of the Papacy has been abolished ; Home has 
become the capital of Italy; the Italian Par- 
liament meets in the Capitol; file State has 
been reconciled to file Church, and the Church 
is loyal to the State; and both co-operate in 
harmonious efforts for the public weal. The 
infidelity and immorality of fits Roman priest- 
hood, of which he draws a dark picture, and 
which had produced Re natural fruits of un- 


ii^temptnudhatnedof Chi RtHiiiiity {pp. 11% 

1 *1 4tehHE frrrti one of 


secular earsewhich formerly oppressed him, 
and in being able to devote ali bis resources to 
die advancement of the divine glory by the 
preaching of the Gospel and the salvation of 
souls. 

At the conclusion of bis pastoral address, 
the Bishop of Home is represented by the 
Author as no longer seated in his chair, but 
raised aloft on a golden cloud, from which he 
bestows a benediction on Home and the world; 
the People of Italy kneeling before him re- 
ceive his apostolic benediction; the air is 
filed with sweet fragrance, like the perfumes 
of Paradise; and the nations of the earth 
flock from the four quarters of the world with 
banners and colours flying, which they plant 
with enthusiastic joy on the hill of the Va- 
tican. 

This romantic vision of an imaginary future 
is one which fascinates many iit ltaly at this 
time. It may exercise a salutary influence, if 
it excites the desire,andif it creates the deter- 
mina&on, to ascertain from the authentic 
records of Holy Scripture and primitive Anti- 
quitywbat were the principles of the Christian 
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Church* and what was the condition of the 
Church of Rome in Apostolfo times. 

There is one question of great interest which 
tikaAuthor proposes tothe Italian people. “Is 
llpift derogatory to religion to say that the 
CSflKstian Church must parish, if the Pope 
loses his temporal power, and becomes the 
subject of iidng ?* The Christian Church," he 
lays, “has her fixed dogmls and laws. Are 


not national Churches — each with their own 
Primates and Bishops — sufficient for their own 
ipiritual existence ?” 

“ We will not appeal to the Greek Church ; 
irlncb, except in one article, has preserved 
iha primitive dogmas without any dependence 
m the Pope. The Latin Church herself has 
ud many intervals when the Papal chair was 


'scant; did it then cease to exist * ?” 

Might not the writer have referred to the 
Church of ifilan herself, intbe best ages, 
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Head of His Church on Earth. Some Visible 
Head (he thought) was necessary, but this. 
Head ought also to be chosen by the free 
suffrages of Christendom. 

He said that the accounts given of the 
Church affairs of Milan in a book lately 
printed here, and entitled “The Diocese of 
Milan in the last fifteen years,” (*€La Diocesi 
di Milano negli ultimi quindici anni,”) was 
written in a sober and earnest style, by a 
grave and religious person well acquainted 
with the history of the Diocese, and might be 
entirely relied on for veracity. 

In the correspondence of Fassaglia’s journal, 
the Mediatore, for this month (May 1862, 
p. 637), that work is described as a “libro 
molto serio, ed important®, d’un interesse non 
solo locale per la Lombardia, ma generate par 
tutta l’ltalia: parla di Gaisruck, di Bomilli,” 
(the former Archbishops,) “ di Ballerini, di 
Caccia, del ctero, dei riti, del popolo, delle 
curie,” &c. I will say a few words concerning 
hi 

The Au thor rofthis“History of the Diocese*! 
Mtl«Ha ” ||gtns hisnarration at the yew lff% 
whenCllnt KomilH was nominated to the 
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Archbishopric by the Austrian government, 
jmA the nomination was approved by the Pope; 
the usual mode of appointment to Bishoprics 
in Lombardy at that time. Romilli suc- 
ceeded Cardinal Gaisruek, who. was much 
respected by the Diocese. 

Romilli is described as a person of feeble 
character, and of no theological learning; and 
as allowing himself to be swayed by intriguing 
men, who governed the Diocese by means 
of spies and informers, and thus exercised a 
secret and mysterious influence, which made 
them dreaded by the Clergy. 

M After the appearance of the Jesuits among 
us,” says the author, “ a spirit of mutual 
distrust and constraint diffused itself in the 
Diocese. Espionage was made the instrument 


was known in the remote comers of the 
BtaMMji who was the unhappy priest that had 
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Ecclesiastical Court of the Diocese, that same 
Court kept a spy at his side, who was its agent 
of police for the district*.” 

One of the prime agents of this Romilli 
was Tarantella, a person of great subtlety and 
shrewdness, but of profligate life, and who, 
after a career of some years, in which he 
governed the Diocese by fear, was condemned 
to ten years’ imprisonment at Mantua for his 
delinquencies. 

Tarantella was succeeded in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Arch-diocese by two 
other persons, who exercised a dominant 
influence over the Archbishop till the time of 
his death at the beginning of June, 1859; and 
one of theses persons, Monsignor Ballerini, 
was nominated by the Austrians on the 4th 
June, 1859 — the very day of the battle pf 
Magenta — to succeed Archbishop Bomilli in 
the see of Mian. On the 6th the Austrians 
evacuated the city: on the 8th Victor En*» 
manual was in Milan. Ballerini has disap* 
peired from public life. The see of &|Blan in 
vacant. Monsignor Otceia has been efeeted hy 

<%» IHeesM & Milano, 1882, 
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of the Cathedral at locum tenons 
of the Archbishop; bat Evas at Monza. 

It appears from the incidents related by the 
miter, that the Austrian policy has been 
injurious to the Diocese by its endeavours to 
exercise secular influence on the Archbishop 
and Bishops of the Province of Lombardy, 
and through them upon the Clergy; and by 
using them as its tools for political purposes. 
Austria has secularized the Spiritualty, and 
ias degraded the Episcopate mid Priesthood 
a the eyes of the People, and made them and 
tmlf obnoxious to the Nation, and brought 
Religion into contempt, and thus prepared the 
ay for its own downfall. 


$he writer deplores that the* Clergy of the 
ioeese, baring relied an lo% on the secular 
m^havo lest much of their isnar spiritual 
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spiritual condition of the Province of Mian ? 
The Bishops are less united than ever. The 
' Ecclesiastical authority is a Hfeless skeleton: 
may the day arrive when it will be clothed again 
with flesh, and quickened with life! What 
is the religious life of the people of this 
Diocese? It ought to he animated with a 
religious spirit diffused from the heart of its 
Ecclesiastical ruler. But this it has'' not. It 
is like an old hollow tree which supports itself 
on the bark of its trunk, but has not alto* 
gether lost the beauty of its leaves. Instead 
of drawing life from its centre, it leans on its 
circumference ; alas ! if a hurricane should 
come and batter it with its fury. 

“ If the day should arrive ( which Heaven 
forbid!) when the Catholic Frith should find 
in Italy only a tomb, what would be: the in- 
scription which succeeding ages would read 
there ? ‘ Behold fame the end to /which the 
Frith has been brought by the infatuated 
obstinacy of Borne and her champions.* ” 

There it another little volume lately pub- 
lished at Milan, which deal* with an impor- 
tant Ecclesiastical question, and which hat 
attraoted j^tch attention. It is entitled, K ll 



scribes the 
Episcopal 
of Clergy bps 


Milano © gli Oblati.” It de- 
em into which die 
of Mil a n for the training 
fallen, under the direction of 


the religions congregation called the “ Oblati,” 
to whom it was 'committed in the recent 
archiepiscopate of Komilli, who expelled, in 
1859, sixteen of the former Professors from 
ft© seminary — some of them very able men, 
respected and beloved by the pupils, — but 
suspected of being too favourable to the cause 
of Italian liberty, in order to make way for 
the members of this religious congregation. 
Ihe author is load in his complaints of the 
meompetency and ignorance, as well as the 
bigotry, of these theological teachers, and of 
the evils thence resulting to the Church and 


“ It is a lamentable truth (soys the writer 7 ), 
dtetted by the nnaaipons voice of the Clergy 
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Abate Gioberti, and Abate Rosmini, and 
Filippo Perfetti, and even to the avowal of 
the Ultramontane periodical, the Civiltd 
Cattolica of Home. “ The instruction/* he adds, 
“ is miserable, in regard tq,the subjects taught, 
the mode of teaching, and the quality of the 
teachers. The Seminary of Milan, in the 
Archiepiscopate of Gaisruck, was in a better 
condition than those of other Dioceses. But 
the events of 1848 and 1849, which excited a 
vindictive spirit in the hearts of the Austrian 
rulers of Lombardy, had a disastrous influence 
on the Seminary of Milan. The whole corps 
of professors was dismissed ; and ” (as has been 
before stated) “ the Seminary was placed under 
the control of the Congregation above men- 
tioned.” He then cites the words of one of 
the best priests and wisest philosophers that 
Italy has produced in the present age, one whose 
piety and virtue are universally acknowledged, 
and who had great experience *in teaching, 
who is how no longer living, Rosmini. “ We 
have abandoned the study of the Scriptures 
and of the Fathers, and hive declined to the 
age of those wretched text-books which are 
used in dwr seminaries, and which will one 
▼oi* i. 
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da; be regarded as the most trashy and 
repulsive compositions that have been pro- 
dined in the eighteen centuries of the life 
of the Church; books without spirit, with- 
e9t principles, without eloquence, and without 
method.” 

“The biblical studies, which have made so 
much progress in other countries, are jejune, 
or rather null, in our Seminary. The reading 
of the Holy Scriptures is neglected ; and the 
study of Church History is treated with 
indifference 


“In former days our young Clergy were 
nurtured under the eye, and beneath the roof of 
our Bishops; but now our probationers for the 
Bdesthood scarcely see any one, and converse 
with no one, but themselves. They are shut 


up in the narrow *cells of their own minds, 
limy are under a rigid and heartless 
discipline of fear. They never attain to any 
noble spiritHal gratae®. They bscome me- 
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students, the future teachers of the people ; 
the priests of the Church of Lombardy. 

“ When they come in contact with the people, 
they will be unable to sympathize with them; 
the Clergy will be antisocial, and Society 
will be anti-hierarchical. Indeed these results 
are already visible: and when the Ministers 
of Religion are despised and detested, what 
will become of Religion itself? What will 
become of Society ? Will it not be dis- 
organized and desolated by the ravages of 
Democracy and Anarchy ?” 

The following words were written by a 
young student of the seminary of Milan in the 
month of March in the year *1862: “Gracious 
heavens! to what a point are we hastening! 
to the terrible dilemma of either ^disobeying 
our superiors, or rebelling against our own 
consciences. We*ahrink from either alterna- 
tive. . . . But in the mean while what is the 
Government doing 1 Does it now give a 
thought to us ? Wd too are Italians; and the 
Municipality of the city is indifferent to our 
condition. If things go on a Uttle longer as they 
do now, J>ot!i the Charcb and tho Country will 
rue it, ' wise Cburcbwill have mi incompetent 

r2 
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Oleigy, hated by the People : the Country will 
bO detested, betrayed, and assailed by the 
Clergy. Here are many, who, being beguiled 
by their superiors, deem it a conscientious 
obligation to rebel against the Government . . 
and they are doing it. Woe to those who 
will take no thought of these things till it is 
too late!” 

The present Government of Victor Em- 
manuel is occupied with military preparations, 
and diplomatic negotiations; and as yet has 
paid little attention to the affairs of Religion 
and of the Church. It is much, however, to 
be hoped that it may assist the Church to 
remove the abuses winch now impair her effi- 
ciency. A loyal and learned; Episcopate and 
CHeigy, freed from the trammels of the Court 


social dangers which now threaten it, and 
might effectually co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in consolidating the fbhric of the State 
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Fathers. “Is this book popular?” I asked. 
“No.” “Why not?” “The Clergy for the 
most part refeommend another sort of Manuals 
of devotion. Here is one, which is very popu- 
lar — the ‘Filotea' of Riva, one of the confes- 
sors of the Cathedral; it is in the 13th edition, 
and sells by thousands. But look at it; it is a 
libro Janatico. Every disorder of every part 
of the human body has a Saint, to whom the 
patient may pray for a cure; and this little 
book is stuffed full of legendary fables, and 
draws the people off from sound religion to 
Superstition, and Superstition is preparing the 
way for Infidelity. When they find that a 
great part of their religion is false, they will 
soon come to think that none of it is true.” 

On returning to our hotel, found an Italian 
friend. He said that the hope of Reformation 
in Italy was from the People. “But why 
not,” I asked, “from the Clergy also? Do 
you think that attempts at Reformation of a 
Church can prosper except they come from 
withint” “ No : they must come from 
within, and they may come from the 'beam 
der6 * 'rnx Italy,- but Will not, I fear, come from 
the The Austrians endeavoured. 

v 3 
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rate as by means of the £%ai I^eoptte, 
just as the Normans tried to govern your 
Saxon forefathers by Norman Bishops; and 
the Bishops of Italy were 4 the slaves of 
Austria and the Pope, in order to be the 
tyrants of the Clergy and the People.” 

I asked, why the Government of Italy did 
not proceed now, as our rulers did at the 
English Information, namely, l>y proposing 
this question : M Can it be proved from Holy 
Scripture and Ancient Christian Authors that 
the Bishop of Rome has any more power in a 
foreign state — such as the kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel now is with respect to Rome — than 
any other Bishop has?” 

“ Oh ! but ( be replied) if that question were 
now put, the Bishops of Italy, being what they 
are, would eU say F«.” “But could they 


prove it? Let the question be examined : let 
it beinquired, what power had the Bishop of 

of&\ 
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the Church of Italy return to what she was in 
her most glorious times, and then the Realm 
of Italy will prosper — but not otherwise.” 

“ Ma ei vuol tempo,” he said, “ and in the 
mean time a great deal is being done by the 
circulation of books which are preparing the 
way for Reformation. I hare endeavoured tc 
acquaint my friends in Italy with the contents 
of the English Book of Common Prayer. Hun- 
dreds of copies of the Italian Translation of it 
have been circulated, and it has been eagerly 
received by many. I lent a copy of it to a 
Priest srho used to rail against England as a 
land of schismatics, heretics, and infidels, and 
he confessed to me that the Litany in that 
Book was the meet beautiful form of Prayei 
he had ever seen. After the battles of Ma- 
genta and Solferino I was entrusted with the 
superintendence of the Military Hospitals; and 
1 thought that I could not do better service 
to the poor wounded soldiers il those hos- 
pitals, —there were some of almost all Enron 
pean Nations, —than by supplying them with 
suitabliU;.%*S^-of devotion in their own mother 
tongf^^p^I translated many of the Collects 
and j Wk jf c r s of the English .Prayer Book ing 

t 4 
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various languages, and put theln Into the hands 
of tike soldiers on their sick beds in the wards 
of the hospitals* Almost all acceded and used 
them, and expressed the great comfort they 
found in them. Some of the Soman Catholic 
CSergy and Bishops who visited the hospitals 
were delighted with them, and I was warmly 
thanked for what I had done. They did not 
know whence the prayers came. Some thought 
they were my own ; at last, however, it was dis- 
covered that they were translated from the 
English Prayer Book, and then one of the 
Bishops in my neighbourhood denounced them 
as heretical, and laid a complaint against me 
before the Government, But I did not mind 
that. The good had been done, though with 
some loss of friends and worldly advantage on 
my part, and I thank God for it, and know that 
He can reward me a hundredfold.” He spoke 
f£esa words with tears in his eyes, 

"One of Hr gnat diiBeultiw in Italy,” ho 
said, “is from the low origin and poverty of 
the Chmrr. and from tbeurwabt of learning * 
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They arojlmost all from the lower classes, 
peasants, or small shopkeepers. The people, 
especially in the towns, are above their teachers 
in intelligence: penury makes the Clergy de- 
pendent mid servile, and tempts them to resort 
to low arts and shifts for a livelihood, or to 
superstitious tricks and impostures, and they 
have not the requisite knowledge to enable 
them to labour with success id the work of 
Reformation. Few of them have any collections 
of books. Many of the Bishops are of plebeian 
origin (there are some exceptions, the Bishops 
of Como and Bergamo), and when raised from 
humble estate to high positions in the Church, 
they are too often the worst tyrants of all.” 

An interesting work on the social and in- 
tellectual condition of the Clergy in Italy has 
lately been published by an able and thought- 
ful writer, Filippo Perfetti, entitled “II Clero 
e la Society,” in which he investigate? the 
causes which have led to the degradation of 
the Clergy, and considers the means by which 


the Eeelesiasfcioal Seminary of Brescia, has published 
some worjpfc particularly his Mistieismo 

Biblieo, 1898. 
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ttught be 

UMle influence in* -tbe^osai sb#' ifeligious 
benefit of the 001 artsy There is also a 

spiking declaration on tl » part of a large 
body of the Cfergy* themselves, in a remark- 
able Address to thp Pope which has lately been 
published at Naples, and m&*ed by many 
thousand Priests. I will transcribe some para- 
graphs from if, 

“ Cos! basso 6 cadata la sabUmissima santifi- 
catrice mis none della Chiesa fino dall’ infausto 
memento in cui 1»* spirito del mondo pote 
sbalzar dal sdo altarenn tempo si pieno di 
luce e di vita la Croce nuda del Cristo, per 
soetitoirvi Vjmreo simulacro del dio potere! 
. v . . Si Mrebhe the in fatto di corruzimie 
nm si potesse andare piumnanzi. Eppure 
in fondo a queile piaghe, the s/ormano cost 
arri&ilmente le dmne eembhmze della spam 
idelt^^gnello mmaoehte, U pepok vede qual- 
^ cast eta stretto 

di ,■ eipoigep efts,. imaridxto 

1^|.4 yfWMlt • i snoi 

• <*l i stsoi witx e tre- 
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ogg^to di Mcrileghe specula- 
zioni. ti k Cattedra santa deU’ Evangelo 
convfursa in profana tribuna, in cattedra di 
pestilenza, dalla quale si predica k ribellione 
alle patrie autoritd, rinlammando odii san- 
guinarii e fratricidepassiouji. Vede, e fa orrore 
a solo pensark, vede converfcersi i tribunaK di 
grazia e di remiflaione in covi di raggiro tone* 
broso edesservi perfino chi osa' abusare di un 
cosi santo e pietoso institute, col renderlo una 
requisitork di polizia, in cui si promette oggi 
al penitente il perdono di Dio per darlo domani 
in peter del caroefice*” 

1 asked my Mend, “ Wjjl the Bishops of 
Lombardy go to Borne for the Canonization at 
Whitsuntide ?" “ No, they are afraid lest if 
they go they will not be allowed to come 
back.” “But why does not the Government 
endeavour to come to terms with them ? Why 
does it not attempt to concilkte theq^nr 
least seme of them ? There must be some 
reasonable men among them," “ Unhappily, 
the Government is ‘poco curante’ about re- 
ligion. Our rulers suppose that they can 
govern mthoat it, that they can keep dm 
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by an arany and a gjtiRfc-- *$$$( -||$f|r|iMis- 
fortune. Cavoor’* maxim was, ‘ LilNM» C 5 hiesa 
in' 1ib«ro‘%ftt04* ■. A$ 3 fcuedi PWgfe* to be fee 
to do good, andooght lo be assisted by the 
State to do goo&f ^afr m Church ought not to 
he free to do •dpil^oad theChurch of Rome, 
when she wishes to do evil, Is sure to plead a 
desire to do good. She pleaded seal jpr God’s 
glory when she massacred the Huguenots. She 
is now pleading a desire to do honour to some 
holy martyrs, and sends for all the Bishops 
of Christendom on |||tt plea, and commands 
them to leave their own flocks at Whitsuntide 
to wait upon her; JbntUhe has a political view 
and tectdar mid in all this : she seeks to main- 
tain thereby her own usurped power, by which 
sbelheps the semis aid bodies of men in chains. 
Therefore the maxim ‘ Libera Chiesa in libcro 
State,’ which sounds so plausible in theory, is 


iRtttlon in practice. Ken cannot 
do without Beflpon. Ho civil Government 
can subsist without areStfous .hams. Ail 
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to tho events of -Sacrml History. An orator 
the othe*<day was making a Mineral speech to 
the people on the #oidietnr who fell in Sicily, 
and compared Garibaldi^totbe sword drawn 
by the Angel against the hostof Sennacherib. 
The comparison was received tfith an enthusi- 
astic burst of applause: if he had compared 
him to JElector, Ajax, or Achilles, it would 
have fallen quite fist: the Italians love to 
think that they have Beligion on their side. 
It is much to be desired that our Government 
would understand this, and then it might do 
any thing.” 



CHAPTER V. 


milan (continued). 


Map 23rd . — Visited the Ambrosian Library. 
Found one of the of the Library there, 

the learned ritualist, Bom. Giovanni Dozio, 
who has published some valuable treatises on 
the peculiarities of the Ambrosian Ritual. 

His u Cerimoniaie Ambrosiano,” published 
atMilan in 1853,^ a learned and interest- 


ing work, and foil of information concerning 


'■£*i®U*ad some volumes of Mwratori and Ma- 
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not made some modifications in it, as was 
done by Leo X., Paul V., and especially Urban 
VIII., in tbe Boman Breviary; and by the 
Archbishops of Paris in the Parisian Bre- 
viaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with a view of giving them a more 
classical tone and* character, with the aid of 
Santeul, Charles Coffin, and others, whose 
Hymns have been adopted by some in our own 
days as Hymns of the primitive Church. He 
said that something of that kiqd had been 
done in the Ambrosian Liturgy ; and put into 
my hands a volume published at Milan in tile 
present year by one of his brother Prefetti of 
the Ambrosian Library, Dom. Biraghi, which 
is entitled “Inni Sinceri di Sant’ Atnbrogio;" 
and in it the learned editor has endeavoured 
to restore the Hymns of the great Milanese 
Bishop to their primitive form. I procured a 
copy of this work at the library, and hm% 


It is one of the most favourable specimens 
of the theological learning which still lingers 
in the Diocese of Milan. The author of tile 
rodent History -of thft Diocese draws a v&j 
pleash^pOrttait of the piety, ifotaat»>4iSffi< 
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public services of the revered 
Editor, and deplores, as one. of tbe evil signs 
of the times, that sucjia person has been left to 
languish in obscurity One of the unfor- 
tmgate results which that writer laments as 
•liming from the want of encouragement to 
theological studies, and thtf low tone to which 
the clerical character has been reduced, is, that 
many of the Clergy of northern Italy had re- 


nounced tbfeir ecclesiastical calling, and be- 
taken themselves to secular pursuits. He 
states that in Piedmont such cases of defection 
are common, and expresses a fear that Italy 
may be degraded in this respect to the mise- 
rable condition of France, where more than a 
hundred Clergy, in Paris alone, are at this 
time engaged in drifting eats 9 . 

Ought not England to take warning from 
thiljjpample? 

Hymns of S. Ambrose have exercised 
a powerful influence on They 
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were designed by him to be a preventive against 
the errors of Arianism, and to confirm the pro- 
fession of the true faith inHhe doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the divinity of Christ. Hence 
their doctrinal character. In a letter* to Ids 
sister Marcellina, S. Ambrose says that the 
Arians complained that he had bewitched the 
people of Milan by his poetry; and he speaks 
of the marvellous effects produced by it in 
recovering the multitude from heresy to the 
true faith. S. Augustine testifies to the potent 
effect of those hymns upon his own mind 4 
after his baptism j and says that he was melted 
to tears by them in the Church at Milan. S. 
Celestine, the friend of Augustine, replied to 
the Nestorians by quotations from the Hymns 
of S. Ambrose. Isidore of Seville, and Bede 
in England, bore testimony to their influence 
in their age and country: very many of them, 
have found a permanent place in the liturgies 
of the Western Church*. 

On account of the celebrity of S. Ambrose, 

* Ambroa.l^wt. xx. 

* 8. Aug. Oob£ fa ft vi, o. vih 

* Sss fa lani Sinoert di Sant’ 

AB&Ktgio, p. 4. 



lit other hand 
' lam vgttBe- into- -the opposite ex 
Mew, end here deprived him of hie property 
la the Benedictine edition of his works onb 
twelve Hymns -are admitted, and Dom. Biragh 
thews reason for helming that only seven o 
thorn are genuine. This learned' Milanese 
theologian has therefore had a difficult task t< 
petform, and he seems to have done it well 
He has examined all the Hyums which an 
called “ Ambrosian,” and he states the ground- 
on which a hymn has been admitted or re 
jected by himself. Does it correspond in mattei 
and style to the genuine hymns of 8. Am 
hrose? Does it offend against the rules o 


prosody, which, for the most part, were care 
foHj observed by S Atabrosa? Does ii 
nsglect metre, and adopt rhyme, which wat 


never used by him? Dm* it place in 
the ancient liturgical sOTyw p beuhs ef the 
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Hymn* oommonly called Ambrosian, has re- 
sulted in the adoption of eighteen Hymns and 
four Poems as the genuine offspring of the 
great Milanese Bishop: these ore Hymns for 
Christmas Eve, Epiphany (where he specifies 
Christ's three Manifestations, viz. to the Wise 
men, at His Baptism, and at Cana), Paschal- 
tide ; thele three are admirable specimens — 
St. John the Evangelist’s Day; on St. Peter 
and St. Paul , in which he asserts St. Paul’s 
equality to ‘St. Peter 6 ; for Martyrs ; at 
Cock-crow ; at Daybreak — a noble hymn, 
full of love and reverence for Christ the true 
Day-spring 1 ; at the third hour on Sundays ; 

• « Primus Petrus Apostolus, 

Nec Paulas impar gratis, 

Election!* to* sacra 
Petti adsjquavit fidem j” 

and so in his treatise on the Holy Spirit, lib. ii. ad fin. 
“ Ncc Paul us inferior Petto.” 

' “ Splcnfior patwtus gloriro, 

Deluce luoom profarcns, 
liux lucis, et fens iuminis, 

IHem Dies illuminans, 

Varusgue Sol, illabere, 
nStes^iwpstl, 
lubsrqa©S*neti Spirit&s 
mafa-m&k seaaibtu.'’ 
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•feji dotff'cm other days; at the sixth 
haw; at the mnJA hour; at Evening. Chi the 
M art yr d om of & Agnes (a beautiful hymn) ; 
tii SS. Victor, JVaber r *aa.d Felix, martyred 
it Milan; of SS. Protosku and Oervasiw ; of 
8. Lawrence, Archdeacon of Borne. Hymn to 
be sung by Virgins; Verses on the Baptistery ; 
Epitaph on his brother Satyr us; on* the Basi- 
lica Bomana at Milan; Couplets on the paint- 
ings, from the Bible, in the Basilica Ambro- 

The learned Editor favours his readers with 


a well-drawn character of the genuine Hymns 
of 8. Ambrose, which, in these days when so 
much is written on Hymnology, may be in- 
teresting to many; 

“S. Ambrose has a style peculiar to him* 


dear, sweet, and yet vi 
e; wonderful closeness 


vigorous, grand, and 


guhur brevity ofexpreswon. & Ills Hymns 
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and hofflllly language of Scripture to a flowery 
and fascinating style. 

“There are no glittering flashes; hut his 
hymns beam brightly with a calm, severe, and 
spiritual enthusiasm : there is not much of 
tender sentiment, but there is the courage of 
the Cross, the power of Faith, the victory of 
the Gospel over the world. This being so, 
we cannot adorn with his name certain Hymns, 
which have indeed a religious sentiment, but are' 
without vigour, without clear dogmatic views, 
without elevated thoughts*. He wrote his 
Hymns, not because he was excited by poetical 
fire, nor as an innocent solace and refreshment 
to himself, but in order to supply instruction, 
and minister wholesome spiritual food to the 
flock committed to his care. And he reaped 
the fruit of his labours, beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, as he himself testifies, 
and his biographer Faulinus records. The 
people of Milan, and a large part of the 
Western world, were rescued from Arianism 
and were confirmed inthe frith, in no small 
degree, by the Hymns of S. Ambrose 

* laai SiffiMiridi Amt* Aanbrogio, p. 7. 
v >Ibid. pp.lS, 18. 
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May not this fact be instructive tb others ? 
May it not remind us that Hymnology like 
that o I & Ambrose may be a very effective 
instrument in recovering modern populations 
to an intelligent appreciation and love of the 
doctrines of Christianity, and of the discipline, 
worship, and ritual of the Church ? 

Attached to the Ambrosian Library is a 
gallery of pictures ; more interesting, I think, 
than the Brera. 1 was surprised to see no 
artists studying these beautiful works, or copy- 
ing the pictures of this collection ; there were 
only two so engaged in the Brera. “ The 
young painters and sculptors are aU gone after 
Garibaldi,” was the explanation given by the 


Went from the Ambrosian Library to the 
dmreb of S. Ambrogio, the, most interesting 
church in Ifihut for its antiquity. It was 
founded by 8 . Ambrose, and dedicated by him 
mime 10, A4>. 867*. Tbe pr ess ot form of 
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but it was probably built upon more ancient 
foundations. Like S. Clemente at Rome, it is 
approached through an atrium, or open court- 
yard, or ante-temple, surrounded by a cloister 
on each of its four sides. 

In these atria, in former times, the poor 
asked the alms of the faithful; here the 
penitents implored their prayers; here those 
who were under penance remained exposed to 
wind and rain, hence called “ hyemantes,” and 
were not permitted to enter the doors of the 
sanctuary. 

These ante-temples were used also in ancient 
times as places of interment, and the walls of 
the atrium of S. Ambrogio are encrusted with 
many sepulchral marbles having ancient in- 
scriptions. I observed one which comme- 
morates a certain Satyrus, an exorcist of the 
Church, whose name recalls that of S. Am- 
brose's brotber, who, as well as S. Ambrose, 
was a Governor of a Province; and to whoa, 
after his own elevation to the Episcopate, 
S. Ambrose confided the management of his 
temporal afibirs,* and who is commemorated in 
one of ^ the chapels of this Church. The in- 
scripthm is,**--’ 




SATVBV8 EXSOB 
CISTA^HABITYS 
SE TIVYM CONT. 
TOT. POS. 

DEP. DIE 
XVII BULL 
M. IAN 


FILIA EOBVM 

♦ 

Some of the Inscriptions are in Greek , mixed 
with Latin, e.g. — 

B* M* 

CN0AAE KITE (».*. wmu) €N 
EIPIN O KAAO(s) 

KVMHTOC BACCOC 

and I observed one in Hebrew, with the cm- 
blem of the seven-branched candlestick. 

In thenave of the Church of S. Arobrpgio 
ie a very interacting gmfe*, or hrge pulpit, of 
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It is adorned with anancient bas-relief, repre- 
senting an agape or love-feast, sffch as is 
mentioned in the New Testament by St. Paul 
and St. Jude 3 . 

In ancient churches there were usually two 
ambons, that on the north for the reading of 
the Gospel, that on the south for the Epistle 
and for other lessons of Scripture. S. Carlo 
Borromeo gave direction that there should be 
two such ambons in all the Churches of his 
Diocese ; the ambon for the Gospel was to be 
the higher of the two 4 . 

In the earliest liturgical writings the south 
side of the altar?-— or the side on which the 
Epistle is read, — was usually called the right 
side; and the north side, or that on which the 
Gospel is read, was called the left side. But 
at Jbe end of the fifteenth century an altera- 
tion was made by Romish liturjpcal writers — 
such as Patrizi and . Marcello— -in the language 
of the Church in this respect; and since their 
time the north aide has been called the right 
side; and the senJ&eideis termed the left a 

Jude 19. 

t * TSL 

v m,. r. q 
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remmkable. change, which arose from the 
practice % having Crucifixes upon altars, mid 
from the reference of its bearings to them: 
“nam crucifixi super ipso stantis dextera 
^g^coniu evangelii vergit 
‘ This cburfch is full of records of 8. Am- 
brose. It was founded by him. We cannot 
believe the story that its doors are those which 
he closed against the Emperor Theodosius, 
after the massacre of Thessalonica (a.d. 390), 
but they serve to remind ns of the fact. 
There is an ancient portrait of him on % 
pilaster of the Church opposite the ambon. 
The mosaic over the altar in the choir repre- 
sents the Saviour in glory, with a Greek 
Inscription, “Jesus Christ the King of Glory/' 


1C 355 0 BACH* 
•mi Tic 
■«awzh» 


X have copied the errors exactly. SS. Ger- 
vaants rod Erotashw areal Mb side, and 

jSuj^K|k iKiatfa 


sJf 
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trouble and persecution for tbe trye faith in 
our Lord’s Divinity, and were interred in this 
Basilica; and it pleased God to work a miracle 
in behalf of the truth for which they suffered, 
to which S. Augustine, then at Milan, hii§‘ 
borne witness *, and also S. Ambrose himself 
in a Hymn 7 written by him on that occasion. 
In the choir are ancient mosaics representing 
events in the life of S. Ambrose, and in the 
apse behind the altar is an ancient marble 
chair for thp Archbishop of Milan, and on each 
side of it are stalls for the Canons, who occupy 
the places of the Suffragans of the province. 
Near them is a representation of the Bap* 
tism of S. Augustine, which took place on 
Easter Even, the 24th April, a.d. 887, in the 
Baptistery, which was near the greater Ba- 
silica, within the walls of the city, to the south 
of the Basilica of S. Theda. -There is also a 
Lectern, on which is a very ancient Ambrosian 
Service-book in vellum, a large folio volume, 


* S. Aug. de Cb> Dei xrii 8. Bern. 286. Confession*, 
Booh is. 8. Ambrose, Epi»t. 22, and PauKu. 

» « Orate* tOd Jem nows.” 8m 

« laid JBe^ 81, 
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richly illuminated, and with the musical 
: ffttation; it is one of six volumes. There is 
also in this Church a chapel which bean the 
name of Marcellina, the sister of 8. Ambrose, 
It iis said that her body reposes by the side of 
that of her brother, and of those of SS. Ger- 
mans and Protasius, beneath the altar of this 
Church, 8. Ambrose died at Ihe age of 67, 
and was buried here on Paster Day, a.d. 397. 

There is also here a chapel, formerly called 
the Basilica of Fausta, but now known by the 
name of the brother of S. Ambrose, S. Sa - 
tyrus, where are some very interesting ancient 
Mosaics. 8. Ambrose wrote an epitaph in 
elegiac terse in memory of h» brother *, who 
died a,d. 879, and was buried here near the 
body of 8. Victor; and last year (1861), when 
some excavatioss were made in this chape), 
their remains wow found in a marble sar- 
co^hagas, with fhe iriith $. V. 8. 8. H. B., 

WMB® M| W SNPfip v f mAVC* 
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great Bishop of Milan and Doctor of the 
Western Church, I sat down on one of the 
benches of the nave, and enjoyed the ‘pleasure 
of reading some of his Hymns, of which I had 
procured a copy at the Ambrosian Library, 
Their grave and sober dignity, the deep dog* 
matic truths which they contain, and which are 
there commended to the memories and hearts 
of the people with unadorned simplicity; 
and their holy thoughts, expressed in terse 
and nervous language, — show, that clear and 
vigorous writing, and sound orthodox teaching, 
were combined in the Hymnology of the 
ancient Western Church ; and may serve as a 
corrective of modern tendencies to substitute 
sentimentalism for doctrine, and meretricious 
verbal pirettinesa for modest chastity of style. 
One of the extant poems of S. Ambrose con* 
sists of twenty*one couplets 9 , which describe 
the diffisureUt paintings of scenes from the Old 
and New: Testament which formerly adorned 
the walls of tibia Church; and by the help, of 
these verses it would be easy to restore it in 
that ,:re^pec ^ im ^i^ppeataace which it pro- 





This venerable Church, U» mosaics, its 
choir, its ambon, its ancient marble chair, and 
tho stalls which have succeeded the seats of 
the Suffragan Bishops of the Province, suggest 
some reflections on the ancient condition of the 
Church of Milan, as compared with its present 
state. 

In the days of 8, Ambrose,4ft> was conse- 
crated to tins see in aj>, 874, die Bishop of 
Mika was elected by the Clergy and People, 
and by the Bishops of the Province, with the 
consent of the Emperor, without any reference 
to the Bishop of R$me. This is confessed by 
some of the most learned Roman Catholic 
writers \ The Bishop of Milan was a Metro- 
politan, and had JinMethm over a large 
Previns# which tam ta ms ndturly twenty Epis- 
copal 8m. Thai# ware £$*pesfy ancient 
chairs here Ac eighteen Suflesgi pas, nine on 

m * m m. . . -mJt . a j utar .a 
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Vercelli, Novara, Lodi,' Tortona, Asti, Turin, 
Aosta, Acqui,%nd Genoa : on the left, those of 
Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona,' Ventimiglia, Sa- 
vona, Albenga, Pavia, Piacenza, and Como; all 
which were Suffragans of Milan ; and here it 
seems that provincial Councils were held. In 
the age of S. Ambrose the Bishops of these 
secs were eledted by the Clergy and People , 
and were confirmed by the Metropolitan of the 
Province, — that is, by the Bishop of Milan, 
and were then consecrated by him and two or 
three of his Suffragan Bishops. All this was 
done without any reference to Rome. Thus 
S. Ambrose, in his Epistles still extant, men- 
tions that he himself ordained the Bishops of 
Pavia, Brescia, Como, Bergamo, and others *. 

Such was the fSrm of Church-Government 
which had been established at Milan in -rim 
fourth century; and this is a specimen of what 
prevailed in other Provinces of Italy, for ex- 
ample in the Boenian Province, which com- 
prised theEflfeoepalSees of ShrigagHa, Pesaro, 
Rimini, tMdbf ihe Fkminian Province, 
whfoh ' 1 - B&venna, Eaenxa, Into!#, 

Ambrose. v ” ^ .. 
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and other Bishoprics; in the jEmilian Fro- 
rinoe, in which weretbeSees*of Bologna, 
Modena, Parma, and others; and in the Ve- 
netian, which contained Aquileia, Padua, 
Verona, and others; 'these Provinces were 
governed by Metropolitans^ and neither they 
nor any of their Suffragan Bishops were in 
any degree dependent for tH3l : ' election or 
confirmation or consecration on the Bishop of 
Borne. * 

Bat at the present time, the Bishop of Borne 
will not allow the Clergy and People of any of 
the dioceses above mentioned, to have Bishops 
without hie consent. Now that Pius IX is at 


variance with Victor Kmmannel, the Clergy 
and Feople of Italy are to be deprived of 
Bishopri “What have th&e sheep done 1 ,” 
that they are to have no BMtmntf “feed My 

»Q6ep t fWHl 0%» ^ 

but Jbn gnectswor eif Bt, 'WMW'W the Pope 
dalnt «s be. fad* net ifcrdirinewotd#. 
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for the Ordination of Clergy or for the Con* 
formation of children, unless the Bishop of 
Rome is pleased to send to them what he 
calls u bulls of institution.” Italy is virtually 
under an Interdict. Eien if another Ambrose 
were to arise at Milan, or another Philastrius 
or Gaudentiua at Brescia, those holy men 
could not nel^be consecrated. But this was 
not so in the age of Ambrose, Philastrius, and 
Gaudentius, all of whom the Church of Rome 
herself professes to revere as saints, and whose 
names she has inserted in her Breviaiy. . . . 
“ Quousque tandem V* How long will Rome 
tax the patience of the People, and presume 
on the divine forbearance ? 

The history of the Church of Milan in the 
age of S. Ambrose is fraught with instruction 
and encouragement, in reference to Christian 
doctrine as weli as to Church Discipline. 

The predecessor of 3. Ambrose in the See 
of Milan was Auxentius, who had occupied 
this See for 4w?nty I®** 8 * and who was jhe 
leader of the Ariao heretics in the Wesi 
the at, 8* Hilary and S. Phi* 

lastrins teachers. But tt 

ida^&OTpok. itaw to aim 
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extraordinary manner an Ambrose to succeed 
Mm, and to contend manfully and successfully 
fot tbe true faith, against the heresy which 
had been propagated by his predecessor. Be- 
sides this, some in ^high places, espe cially 
Justina the Empress, encouraged the Arian 
heresy ; and 8. Ambrose had to encounter 
their bitter opposition. He dhlencounter it, 
a»d overcame it. Such examples as these may 
stimulate tbe courage, and may comfort the 
hearts, of the faithful in times of trial and 
defection like the present. 

I fell into conversation with a young chierico 
of this Church; he led me into the Sacristy, 
mid took out an unconsecrated wafer, and de- 
scribed the mode in which the Priest receives 
and administers. The minute directions in 
Roman Missal to the celebrant Priest, to 
pour a few drops of water into the wine in tbe 
and to tHteak tW host twMch is done 
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all this scrupulous core with regard to the 
reception of the breed and wine by the cele- 
brant, the people are deprived of that share 
in the blessed Sacrament, which He who in* 
stituted it designed for them. 

One part of the doctrine of Borne contradicts 
another. She says, in one of her popular 
Catechisms ftW-JE'irst Communion, published at 
Florence in 1831, that (( by virtue of the con* 
secration, the substance of the bread is changed 
into the substance of the body and blood of 
Christ ” (“la sostanza del pane si converts 
nella sostanza del corpo e sangue di Cristo ”), 
and she says that “the Communicant* who 
receives only die bread, receives the blood as 
well as the body^of Christ j” and thus she 
defends her own practice in denying the cup 
to the coBuSuaemt. And yet she orders the 
celebrant to Hboeive the (hip; and teaches 
in the same Manual that the “ celebrant re- 
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These words are in a catechism published at 
Fiore ace is 1861} by sutlxsitj of the Arch* 
bishop, 13th edition, p. 32. 

Sorely there is much confusion here. 

If tiie celebrant is commanded to receive the 
cup, and if, under the species of wine, he 
receives the blood, and if “the blood only of 
Christ is under the species of wine” how can 
the communicant be sure that he himself 
receives the Mood, since he is not permitted to 
i^eeive the cupf And again, if “the sub- 
stance of the bread is changed into the sub- 
stance of the body and blood of Christ,” and 
therefore the c o m mu nicant receives the blood 
when he receives the bread, why did our 
filooiod Lord institute the Holy Sacrament 
mth wine as well as bread ? sad why did He 
say, when He blessed the cup, “Drink ye all 
of this, /of this & My bloo ft seems, 
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the whole wafer, isolates the celebrant from 
the Congregation, and even from the other 
Priests. The Church of Home forbids the 
celebrant to share his consecrated wafer with 
any one else. This seems to be altogether at 
variance with the intention of Him who insti* 
tuted the Holy Sacrament to be a means of 
showing forth and strengthening the com- 
munion of His members in Himself, and their 
mutual love to each other in Christ by par- 
taking of the u one bread ” (1 Cor. x. 17), and 
“ the cup ” (1 Cor. x. 21 ; xi. 26), in the Holy 
Eucharist. 

This isolation and non-communion (if the 
word may be allowed) is still more visible in 
the practice whicj} has grown up in the Church 
of Borne, of administering to the People, not 
just after the reception by the celebrant, nor 
even during the celebration of the Mass, but 
after it ; and even at a different time from it, 
by manga of consecrated wafers* reserved ih 
tabernacle of the Altar. 

“You do not believe in the real prestos, 
and you do not rewrite the host for the if? 
and absent.” said ihr votuur friend to mi end 
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wtoflaX informed Aim that the Church of 
England teaches in her Catechism that “the 
body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper; 1 * and that she has provided a 
special office for the Communion of the Sick , 
he said, “ Bat suppose a Priest is not fasting, 
bow can he administer the Communion to a 

m 

ode person?” “ Do we not read in the Gos- 
pels,” I replied, u that our Lord instituted the 
holy Sacrament, and that the Apostles received 
it, when they were not fatting t how do you 
account for this, if it is absolutely necessary to 
be fasting, in order to partake of the Holy 
Communion ?” 

According to the teaching of the Church of 
Borne it is essential to be foeting since the 
pmim midnight, before the reception of the 
tSOiy* Communion. In tau * v a flecaw in tor 
PM CMmn&M” (prints $/|$iptotaee in 
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My young Maid turned the conversation, 
and said, “ But you do not believe in ‘ Maria 
immacolata.’” 

“ We believe that Christ alone is without 
taint of sin, and we know that the great 
Father and Saint, S. Augustine, who is so 
mueh honoured at Milan, and insthis Church, 
taught the same doctrine 7 , and that the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception was never im- 
posed upon you as an article of faith till the 
year 1854.” 

“Then you do not acknowledge the authority 
of the Fope, the successor of St. Peter ?" 

“ We do not believe that he is competent to 
impose new articles of faith upon the Christian 
world. We know from the Epistle to the 
Galatians that on one occasion St. Peter him* 
self ‘walked not uprightly according to the, 
truth of the Gospel ’ (Gal. ii. 8-^15), and 
that St. Paid resided hint to the face; and (as 
S. Augustin* observes in his correspondence 
with S. Jerome) the. Epistle to the Galatfe$. 
is dlsrMnd by the ia*ptr> 

radon of $w*t, and ihertfbrew*m 

» 4 tiM An bn nr-i k a feente 
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sureitis true that St. Brtn erredi and those 
also may err, who call themselves St. Peters 
successors, and they ought to he resisted when 
t&ey ‘walk not uprightly according to the 
truth of the Gospel,’ as understood and pro> 
fessed by the ancient Catholic Church." 

“ But you *have not the faith of the Ca- 
tholic Church.” 

“ Yas^sre have the Creeds of the Church ; 
we havithe same Creed as the Church of 
Some usee in the administration of Baptism 
-i-the Apostles’ Creed,— -and we have the 
same Creed as the Church of Rome uses at the 
Holy Communion, — the Nicene, or Constan- 
tinopolitau Creed, — and we have carried our 
moderation toward the Church of Rome so far 
that we have retained the ‘fiRo-qae’ in the 
latter, believing as we do that H ie a true 
assertion, hHhough it wasiuserted by one of 
the Popes * in fa. irregularwaj . 
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“You hare altered the Te Deum; and I 

a 

will show you where you have done it.” 

He went into the Sacristy, ancl brought out 
a Service-hook, where he pointed to the verse 
in the Te Deum, (( Tu ad liberandum sus- 
cepturus horainem non abhorruisti Virginia 
uterum.” '• 

“Pardon me, we have not made any alte- 
ration there,” and I repeated the words as 
they stand in the English Liturgy; “we recita 
those words in our Churches every day.” 

Our American Brethren have altered that 
verse in their liturgy, and we may hence take 
occasion to observe that alterations of ancient 
formularies, which have been received in the 
Church for many generations, are very dan- 
gerous, and furnish occasion of reproach to 
our brethren of the Church of Borne, who are 
always on the alert to take advantage of them, 
and to denounce those who alter ancient offices, 
as innovators and schismatics. 

' Tins may also serve as a warning to some 
among ns who wouMt&aper with oar English 
Soak of Common 3%iyer* end perhaps rob v$ 
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communicate with ancient Chris tendons 
■iHpis some of our friends suppose) we were to 
part with die Xthanasian Creed (as the Ame- 
rican Church has unhappily done), we should 
expose ourselves to censure from our enemies, 
and give a triumph to Popery; 


, "Hoc Itbscoa relit, et magno mercentur Atrid®.” 


My young friend seemed a little discon- 
certed, and I tried to comfort him with the 
assurance that there wore very many things 
in which we were entirely of one mind; and in 
this Church of S. Ambrose I could solemnly 
make the following assurance: “ We receive 
the same Scriptures as 8. Ambrose did; we 
profess the same frith, in the same Creeds, as 
8. Ambrose and 8. Augustine did, and as 
all the greatest Fathers of the ancient Western 


Church <Bd; and if we are notagreed in some 
points with the prneM d Seme, it is 

because rim bar dw fr fted ^ these respects 
$gf r --Ilf*- ;.'^anu&K»c 

i'j and 
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even an angel from heaven preach to us any 
thing beside * what was preached’ by the 
Apostles, and was received by the Apostolic 
Churches, * he is to be Anathema/ ” 

• wapa, Gal* u 8, 9. 




CHAPTER VI. 


Milan (continued). 


May 21th . — I called with an Italian friend 
on a distinguished person, formerly a member 
of the Italian Chamber of Deputies, and now a 
Senator of Italy, and a Judge, who has written 
many valuable works on the present condition 
of Italy, especially with regard to the See of 
Room. Like almost all the letterati of Italy 
at the present day, he is vary eager for the 
abolition of the Pope's temporal power. He is 
sfhll versed in the histoiy of the Papacy, and 
is’ ' flnore ngHhdh'''itt an Italian 
layman-^-wefl jBfHhtlltt fii Ep|r Scrip* 
tmw, which be qwud r #^ #wds of the 
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io exist? Where then is Christ's promise to 
her? He did not constitute any spiritual 
supremacy in His Church. Let then the 
orders of the Church be reduced to tljeir 
primitive simplicity, Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. As for the temporal power of Rome, 

‘ the gift of Constantine ’ (as it is called) and 
of Charlemagne, that has been the bane of 
Christendom^ Wonderful retribution!" he 
exclaimed, “Rome deprived Kings — your King 
John, for instance — of their dominions, on the 
plea of religion; and now God is raising up 
Kings to deprive her of hfer temporal power, 
and to ‘render to her double for her sins.’ 
He is bringing upon her the consequences of 
the principles and practices of her Hilde- 
brands, her Innocent the Thirds, and her 
Boniface the Eighths. But remember, I do 
not confound the * Chiesa di Roma’ with thd 
' Curia 41 Roma/ I abhor the court of Rqm$# 
bat 1 love mooli that » in the Church of 
Rome: I revere the Pope as a Bishop, 
him' no aUagianoe, as j King. ' We mi 
back lathe >o«4gf|»' of thejDhuroh «!&» 
to m? m -mm, wMm 
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leave tlie Bible to be interpreted and tampered 
nidi by every man as be likes. No. I reject 
the ‘senso private,' and I accept the ‘ Cbiesa 
vera primitiva ’ as the Interpreter of Scripture. 
But what," added he, “ is the Chiesa f Not 
the Pope, not the Bishops and Priests alone, 
but the whole body of the faithful associated 
with them. But the misfortune is," he said, 
"that the Laity do not concerp themselves 
much with these things. The Government 
allows the People to imagine, that the Pope 
and his Bishops are the only persons who care 
a whit for Religion and the Church ; and thus 
they give a great advantage to the Papacy. 
When I was in Parliament, I conjured Cavour 
to encourage pious, learned, and loyal Priests ; 
hut he let matters trice their own course, and 
allowed Religion and the Chaanch to shift for 
themselves. I told Cavour that his celebrated 
naaritn ♦libera Chiesa in Bhwe State,' which 
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so, then the Bishops of Italy are not mbjectt 
of the King of Italy, but are vassals of the Pope 
— they are slaves of a foreign Potentate, 
hostile to the King. And thus the King of 
Italy himself is a subject of the Pope of Rome, 
and the Pope will crush him if he can. But 
do not persecute the Church, I said to Cavour, 
do not persecute any one*, encourage her to 
do her duty, and let her be free to do her 
duty, and help her to do all the good in her 
power.” 

“ Yes,” added the friend who had accom- 
panied me; “and it is much to be regretted 
that the municipality of Milan did not engage 
the services of the loyal and religious Parish 
Priests in the primary Schools of the city, but 
placed those schools under the control of 
masters, who will teach them liberalism, and 
lead them on to democracy.” 

“ There is a great deal new said and written, 


in Italy in b ehalf sjf ‘Italia unite/ bat what 
is still more neoesnaiy,” said 3, M is * Chios 
unite.' " “Yes,” wid thwfienator, “that jr 
trao; andyou iwgr 
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should have gained a great step to the union 
of the Church.” 

I was much struck by the fervid eloquence 
with which he spoke, and could not but think 
that if Italy had many laymen like him in 
piety, learning, and vigour, she would, with 
the divine blessing, be enabled to recover her 
place among the nations of the earth. 

My companion walked with me to the 
Cathedral, and as we stood before the facade 
of that magnificent building, he paused and 
said, “I have been in almost all parts of 
Italy, and I believe that the people of Lom- 
bardy are, on the whole, the most religious of 
all its inhabitants. I have observed,” he 
added, “that the nearer you come to Home, 
the further you seem to be from religion. If 
you wish to see . the religion of Milan in its 
genuine character, get up early in the morn- 
ing, and go to the churches then, or go to 
them in the evening, at about half-past seven 
olfhdc at thin weson, andyouwill find them 

^ *4.. ■ -■ - .e .... .v. ^ a intb , . % 
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Austrians were in power here, many of the 
upper class professed to be religious, because 
It suited their interests ; it was necessary to 
go to mass, &c., in order to obtain any civil 
employment under Government, but this was 
an hypocritical pretence, and now they have 
thrown off the mask.” 

I went accordingly at half-past seven p.m. to 
the Church of S. Fedele. There was a large 
Congregation of common people : very fewyoung 
men. The service was the “Rosarium B. V. M.” 
The responses full and general, as usual in 
this office. Would that it were more scrip- 
tural and more spiritual ! 

May 25th, Sunday . — Festival of Saint 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), in the Roman 
Breviary, where he is eulogized (as was before 
noticed) because he dethroned the Emperor of 
Germany, Henry IV., and absolved his aula 
jects from their allegiance. How deeply the * 
policy of HUdehrasd has sunk into the heart 
of Italy! ‘It is living jin its practical results, 
at this day. 

teftokn&i the Senator, called at an es^ 



the Papacy. “ We have had great men,” said 
he, “in Italy, who have written well on the 
measures to be adopted by us for restraining 
the spiritual and temporal usurpations of the 
Papacy. There was Antonio Roemini, who 
published some excellent works on this sub- 
ject *. But he was timid ( pauroso ), and made 
an humble submission to the Pope. There 
was Vincenzo Gioberti 1 also, who has left some 
rery valuable suggestions in his opere postume, 
which you ought to read : they contain a plan 
of a reformation for Italy. And there are 
some excellent* remarks in the brochure of 
Mamiani (Rinascenza Cattolica). By the 

1 Hi* “ Le cinque Piagbe di Boms H is one of the most 
remarkable works of modem days, in ibis respect ; it was 
condemned by tbe "Congregation of tits Index” st Borne : 
more wiU.be tdi of it insnotber piece; see chap. Hi. 

' * Gioberti was excomamnioated, sad several of his 
bseke epe condemned by tbe Serna* *Oo*jgrsgMimir 
d^ladhaa" CHdbwtt, wh* ft forth w aw 

tin* 
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way, he has made some observations on the 
applicability of the prophecies of Scripture to 
the present time. Bat, as I said before, some 
of the present rulers of Italy do not seem 
sufficiently to remember the declarations of 
Almighty God in Scripture, — ‘ By Me kings 
reign,’ &c., * Righteousness exalteth a Na- 
tion,’ — ‘ Per Me reges regnant et legum 
conditores justa decern unt.’ ‘ Per Me potentes 
imperant, et potentes decernunt justitiam V 
‘ Justitia elevat gentem, miseros autem facit 
populos peccatum V” They do not seem to 
remember, that they cannot counteract Popery 
except by Christianity. 

My friend had been well acquainted with 
Mezzofanti, whom I had seen at Bologna and 
Rome in 1831, 1882 : he bore testimony to 
the great modesty as well as to the wonder- 
ful gifts of that extraordinary man, who spoke 
thirty-two languages,-— that is, ten more than 
were spoken by Mitbridates, “ I have, by 
the fovoerof God, a tafent for languages^* 
Mexsofmti used tofuay, 
non mmmoo 

* imiLV-L' iv* '.' mA'* 

Iff* 1 ' 

' iwa. 

jkVSnfc ■ aBsTV Us 


but w non tone dotty, 
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be bad convened with Mezzofanti in two 
patois of Sardinia, and found him versed in 
both. I mentioned the saying of the late 
Francis Hare concerning Mezzofanti, that he 
had a larger bunch of keys in his hand than 
any man that ever lived, but that he never 
unlocked any thing with them: his vast know- 
ledge of language was never applied to any 
scientific or literary purpose. Lord Byron 
said that he was a walking Polyglot, and 
ought to have lived at the time of Babel, and 
to have served as interpreter ; certainly it 
would have been a noble and a holy use of his 
marvellous gift, if it could have been employed 
in Winging the discordant tribes of earth, or 
even of Europe, to a common consent in the 
great truths of the Gospel. The Rationalists 
of modern days have attempted to explain 
away the miracle which the Church celebrates 
at Pentecost, the gift of tongs**. The extra- 
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and to convince the incredulous, that if a 
worthy purpose was to be gained thereby, such 
as the manifestation of the power and love of 
the Holy Ghost in publishing the one Gospel 
to all Nations in their own tongues by the 
Apostles of Christ, and in counteracting the 
evils of Babel by the blessings of Sion, surely 
the bestowal of the Gift of Tongues on the 
disciples at Pentecost was in perfect accord- 
ance with the divine attributes. 

Went to the English chapel in Vicolo di 
S. Giovanni alia conca, one of the oldest 
Churches of Milan; its existence may be 
traced in Manuscripts of the eighth century : 
it is called “ alia cotioo fro® 0 the cauldron of 
boiling oil into which St. John the Evangelist 
is said to have been put by the order of the 
Emperor Domitian — to which S. Ambrose 
refers in his hymn for. St. John's Day ; — St. 
John is represented on the fogade of the 
Church as standing in wconca. The English 
Chapel is partef an old disused ^Church given 
to the En^sh congregation by Victor Es* 

J " ■ ■ ' ■ . I ■ T‘ 

4 Iasi SfaxsMi,?. * m engraving SFIHt 
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inanuel at the request of the English ambassa- 
dor, Sir -James Hudson. It is well fitted up, 
apd the Service was well celebrated, with 
excellent singing. The beauty of the English 
Liturgy is perhaps most felt in a foreign land. 
If the people of England were deprived of the 
Church Service for a year, how much would 
they value it ! 

There is little evidence of any religious rest 
on the Lord’s Day in the streets of Milan. 
Is not this secularization of the Christian 
Sunday due to the erroneous teaching of 
the Church of Borne, which has altogether 
lost tight of the tcriptuml authority for the 
sanctification of the Lord’s Day? In a popular 
Catechism, now in the thirteenth edition, far 
the nse of the “ Scuole Re,” printed at 
Rouse* in 1861, and luMhotiped by the 
Archbishop, the Fourth Commemiment is- ex- 
Ajmd to obtifm db Obkian to iili§arre too 
“jfatimk of the 16,: -17, hut 

ant | -f»d ds sail JLor^Jt 
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mandment. In both these respects, # this 
popular Catechism is far worse than the Trent 
Catechism ; and is one evidence afnong mqjiy 
that the popular theology and popular practice 
of Rome are lower than the teaching of her 
Schools. 

Here also is a striking evidence of the evil 
effects produced by the neglect of Holy 
Scripture on the part of the Clergy, and hy 
their denial of it to the people. If the Bible 
were known by the Clergy and the People, 
these perversions of God’s Law could never 
have been tolerated. 

At half-past two p.m., went to the Cathe- 
dral. Tito north and south aisles of its 
interior were parted off from the nave with 
purple stuff curtains; in the aisles, behind the 
curtains, were classes for boys and men on the 
south side, and for girls and women on the 
north. The boys were banting to read and 
write* till a quarter to three; they were stand- 
ing or tibS snail ink* 

bottiss and oopy-boofa,— very tittle 
atothed*': end i^aiittie »ois$ 5 thsy *m 

iv;, * ■ *' V^Tv' “ MV VM* 
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to th|ee the bellr&ng, and they all knelt down 
for prayer, and the Clergy commenced instruc- 
ting! in thtf Catechism, with boyS and girls 


respectively in the south and north aisles of 
the Cathedral ; this was a more orderly pro- 
ceeding. I attended the classes of men , which 
were at the east end of the south aisle : very 
interesting ; at the entrance was suspended 
a hoard with the, words “Pax Vobis,” and 
“ Humilitas,” S. Carlo’s motto. These Cate- 
chetical Schools were instituted by him ; and 
similar Schools were established by him in 
other parts of the Diocese. He had a con- 
siderable share in framing the celebrated 
Trent Catechism, which was composed by four 
theologians selected and encouraged by him, 
and was completed in Deoember, 1564—as he 
states in a letter to Cardinal Homos— and was 



in 1530. 8. Carlo had learnt the importance 
of catechising front the Beftnmeri} especially 
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to be little aware how much* they owe .to the 
Reformers, whom they vehemently denounce 
and abhor! Ought they not to thank them 
for their Trent Catechism, and for vernacular 
Bibles — and vernacular prayers — wherever 
they have any: and even for much that is 
good in the disciplinarian reforms of the 
Council of Trent ? 

In a space of . about eighty feet square were 
four classes of men, each arranged in a quad- 
rangle with four benches, a Priest for each : 
and the men were sitting, some by his side, 
and others facing him, others on the benches 
to his right hand and to his left. In one of 
these classes were as many as 300 men. The 
Priest was addressing them in a dear voice, 
and with lively action, —no questions. One of 
these four Priests was discoursing to his clast 
on the sin of exposing oneself to temptation. 
The second was going through the Creed, tod 
giving a short explanation of each article: the 
third was speaking on the forgiveness %f in- 
juries; the fourth, on the omnipreaenoe of Godi 
Att tint T1iiii4iiwjitti»1lint‘] .and' thalifld- 
of- $B*sona3, and pmcMfeldr 
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—all of whom could bear and see— seems to 
be better adapted to instruct the people than 
what we call “sermon* for the masses Most 
of the men were of the middle class, and were 
grave, serious, sedate, and attentive. This was 
one of the most edifying sights of the kind 
that I, have ever had the good fortune to see 
in a continental Church. 

It is to be regretted that the impression 
produced by this interesting sight should be 
at all impaired by associations of a different 
character. How much more appropriate a 
monument of a Christian Bishop is this Cate- 
chetical School than the subterranean Tomb 
where the body of S. Charles Borromeo is pre- 
served,^ a shrine of gold mad silver! It is 
dressed np in pontiffoal robes, enriched with 
s parkling diamonds, andL.y ith th e hM re- 
poeing on :a gilded «P<*- 

taele! in which the hd9&»t splendour of 
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his canonization cost his family and friends so 
large a sum of money that they were deterred 
from attempting to obtain a similar honour 
for his scarcely less celebrated consin, Cardinal 
Frederick Borromeo; who has been commended 
to the affectionate reverence of posterity by 
the pen of Manzoni in his 1 promem sposi — 
a tribute surely far morG congenial to the mind 
of a saintly person, than the venal apotheosis 
of a Roman Canonization 
A person can hardly obtain a place now in 
the Roman Calendar, unless he belongs to a 
rich family, or to some monastic order who 
will pay the expenses of his sanctification, as 
the Franciscans and Jesuits are now doing for 
%e Japanese Martyrs at Rome. St. Paul and 
St. Peter would not have much prospect of 
being canonized, unless some religious order 


and defray the cost el their canonization. 

1 observed someotherobjects in the Duomo 
which disturbthe tUhttwai solemnity of tbis 
noble Minst er, from the iitilrifofl 
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sonabfe and reflecting worshipper think of the 
honesty and veracity of ^tose who tell him, by 
jm inscription (engraved in large letters at 
the east end of this Cathedral, that this 
“ augustissima Basilica ” contains the following 
relics?— 

“Apart of our Lord’s cradle, and swaddling 
clothes. 

“ Item . A part of the towel with which He 
wiped His Disciples’ feet.* 

“ Item. A part of the pillar at which He 
was hound and scourged; four thorns of Ilis 
Crown; part of the reed with which He was 
struck ; part of the wood of the Cross; one 
of the nails; part of the Soldier’s spear; part 
of the sponge. 

“Item. Two teeth of Elisha. 

“ Item , A hit of Moses* rod, See. 

u Item.' ” 

But I refrain,— such pious frauds as these 
oust mar the effect of the teaching of a Church, 
ami flake me n’s confidence in her. Fortu- 

I* T allin 

the time f n not fry dit t y 1 ? ?) 
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tions as these, and may dispense the wholesome 
food of the Gospel to the people, in this mag- 
nificent Minster ; and that the Catechetical 
School of S. Charles Borromeo at Milan may 
vie in Christian rivalry and religions emula- 
tion with that of St. Mark at Alexandria. 
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MILAN TO PAVIA AND GENOA. 


Monday, May 20th . — Left Milan for Pavia ana 
Genoa. The Churches of Pavia are very in- 
teresting, especially the Cathedral, and the 
Church of 8. Michael. There is a sombre, 
severfe, and stern aspect in these Churches, 
which, with their fabrics still unfinished, seem 
to connect the spectator of the present day 
with centuries long gone by. 

The Cathedral contains a beautiful speci- 
men of fourteenth century work, commenced in 


AJ>. 1862, as Ciccgnant assures t» V the altar- 

' acfoepy, adorned 
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believe, only a cenotaph.* Howeveiyit is very 
interesting, as an evidence of the veneration 
in which the memory of S.* Augustine was 
held in the middle ages : and it is well that 
the great African Father should he thus 
honoured in Lombardy, where he spent some 
of the most eventful years of his life; and that 
now, when Hippo is in ruins, and there are 
scarcely any remains of the African Churches, 
their greatest Bishop and Doctor should he 
venerated in a Cathedral of Italy, which owes 
to him so much of its theological learning. 

Besides, although the remains of S. Augus- 
tine are not in this monument, yet there is 
good reason to believe that they are now at 
Pavia. S. Augustine died at Hippo, in 
Africa, Aug. 28, a.d. 480, aged seventy-six 
years, when that city was besieged by the 
Vandals. 

His body was buried at St. Stephen's 
Church at Hippo; and it was carried thence 
to Sardinia when Africa was overrun by Van- 
dals an# Visigoths, and the orthodox Btsfcu&i 
were banished by them. Some place tliat 
translation in a.d. 484; others assign a tigtar 
date to it. •• 
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la A.D.* ?10, Luitpftmd, King of Lombardy, 
recovered the remains of the great African 
^Bishop from the hands of the Saracens, who 
Were then masters of Sardinia, and brought 
them to Pavia. 

In a.d. 796, Charlemagne commissioned 
Oldrad, Archbishop of Milan, to examine the 
records of these translations of the remains; 
and the facts now stated are grounded on the 
Archbishop’s report. 

In tiie year 1695, Oct. 1, some repairs 
were made in^ the crypt of the Church of St. 
Peter “in ccelo aureo” at Pavia, where the 
remains were believed»to be; and a silver chest 
was found there with an inscription, it is 
said, in Gothic characters, of the word 
AGOSTINO. 

An account is given of this discovery by 
Father Montfaucon, in his Diariam Italicuro, 
wbcrvidted Pavia at that time (p. 26). Ma- 
billon says (Diar. Ital. p. 221), that, when he 
warhew* it was generally believed that the 
body*** Beneath the alter of St. ’‘Peter s 
GkfiftT'- 

Tilleniout, **» bis Ecclesiastical Memoirs, 
to SudS&O ** **** a ii- -1- ... 
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cannot be clearly determined. Vasari* ap- 
pears to be disposed to believe tbe story 
that the beautiful marble monument which 
once stood at the high altar of St. Peter’s, 
Pavia, Actually contained the body of S. 
Augustine. 

We went from Pavia to the Certosa, a 
sumptuous Monastery — one of the most 
splendid in the world — which is due to the 
remorse of John Galeazzo Visconti, the first 
Duke of Milan, for' the murder of his uncle 
and father-in-law and family — whom he 
poisoned. How many of the noblest buildings 
owe their origin to the most heinous sins ! It 
contains his monument, but it also is a ceno- 
taph. 

Galeazzo died in 1402, and was buried in 
the cathedral of Milan ; but his body was 
afterwards removed; and in. 1562, when this 
monument was finished, — it had been begun 
in 1400, — his body could not be found. 

We drove under a frescoed gateway, and 
crossed ft courtyard, and entered the nave, 
Vespefcrwere going on; tbe effect of hserifijg : 

'V. 'v , " , 

* Tits di Girolamo, iii. p. 
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lasotifiil music, in a large magnificent bniid- 
ing, without seeing any living creature, is 
very solemn and impressive. It seems as if 
the sounds come from the spiritual world. 
After the reapers saw the Superior— *he alone 
k allowed to converse: other members of the 
order, in their light-coloured dress of serge, 
were moving silently about the Church, like 
shadowy figures on a wall. The Carthusian 
rule is very strict. They never touch animal 
food: “nqjpure ammalatf.” I went into the 
two cloistral quadrangles; the leaser contains 
a beautiful garden rich in flowers; and the 
walls are? adorned with graceful bas-reliefs in 
terra cotta, representing scriptur a l subjects. 
The larger cloister enclosed » field of corn: 
the idem of the noble Monastery from these 
courts are very pi ct ures qu e. Each of the 
Monk* has a separate abode which opens into 


tier garden* end there if a finds window-like 
b&epjj b hy uddeh Ins fiNjjft* No 
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affection. These flowers themselves jure wit* 
nesses to that truth : — 

“ Naturam expellas fun A, tamen usque reeurret.” 

And are they to have heartsease and polyan- 
thuses in their garden, and to know nothing 
of the beautiful qplours and fragrant perfume 
of the sweet flowers of Christian graces in 
holy women ? Strange contradiction ! 

The recluses, have no communication with, 
one another, and never see one another except 
at the hours of Divine Service, and at rare 
intervals. In seems as if title rule of S. Bruno 
had been dictated by his impressions on seeing 
his friend and companion, Raymond, suddenly 
snatched away at a radial meeting, and then 
laid out in a coffin on a bier by torchlight, as 
dead, i& a chapel hang with black, and then 
suddenly rising out of the coffin, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Justo judicio Dei appellatus sum, justo 
judicio Dei jedieittie sum,” and then falling 
back dead. From that day S. Bruno re- 
nounced the world, and dedicated himself to 
the me&estieUfe* 

According to the original rule of S.JNao 
(who died AJ>. 1101) every oell was to w far- 
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nished vpth a stock of parchment, pens, ink, 
and colours, and every monk was obliged to 
spend a certain time in transcribing or ilia* 
minating MSS. How much of our present 
knowledge is doe to the patient industry of 
these Carthusian brethren ! The invention of 
printing has robbed them sf a great part of 
their occupation, but it has profited much by 
their labours. There is a large library in the 
monastery. 

In the fields between the Certosaand Pavia, 
women were busy baymaking. Costume of 
the women and girls, striped lilac petticoats, 
white jackets, and large straw hats. 

We passed through Alessandria, where we 
hatted for some time, and arrived at Genoa at 
ten TM. — H6tel de France — very good. 
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Genoa , Tuesday , May 27.— Walked along the 
walls and ramparts of S. Chiara,— glorious 
view of hills, city, gardens, and sea,— to Santa 
Maria di Carignano: called on the celebrated 
writer and preacher, formerly a Priest of the 
Church of Rome, Dr. Luigi De Sanctis. His 
Almnacco had a sale of 80,000 copies last 
year: he has published a Letter to the Pope; 
and a tract on Clerical Celibacy (1862), both 
of which he gave me. 

The former,— the “Lettera a Pio IX.,”— was 
written in 1840 (March 12), from “a Roman 
exile to a Roman exile,” De Sanctis had 
been a Professor of Theology and a Parish 
Priest at Rome, and he had left it and become 
a “ Ministro del S* Vangelo,” and Pius IX, had 
been driveaftomRome to Gaeta. The letter 
bears testimony to thr private virtues <ef the 
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Pope) but expresses the writer's conviction 
that the Divine Judgments are hanging over 
the Papacy for its sins. 

"Meditate, 0 holy Father,” says the writer 
to tiie Pope 1 , "mi the dread transactions of 
the Great Day, when the Divine Judge will 
demand of thee an account of thy stewardship 
(Luke xvi. 2), and when He will say, I com- 
manded men to ‘search the Scriptures ’ (John 
v. 89); why then didst thou forbid them to do 
so, in My name ? 1 commanded them to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth (John iv. 24); 
why then didst thoU substitute a material and 
superstitious ritual in the place of the pure 
worship of the one true God ? I taught them 


that there is hut * (hie Mediator between God 
and men’ (1 Tim. ii, 6); why didst thou 
disparage My mediation by adding to it that 

of JLwg ahiand ftdata rtf thy fj tthmdsr ? I 

oen WMnd ed them to worship the one true God, 
and Hbtt why «&ds$ thou erect altars to 
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is it then that thou didst dare to cancel one of 
them? (Exod. xx. 4 — 6.) I said that My 
blood cleanseth from all sin (1 John i. 7), 
and that there is no condemnation to them 
that are in Me (Rom. viii. 1); wherefore 
then didst |hou invent the pains of Purgatory 
for those who die in a state of grace ? I said 
that My sacrifice was offered once for all) and 
could not be repeated (Heb. x. 1 — 18); why 
didst thou depreciate the infinite worth of My 
blood-shedding, by teaching that it must be 
repeated often every day ?” 

His treatise “on the Celibacy of the Clergy” 
has already appeared in several editions, but 
tho edition of the present year is much more 
complete than any of die preceding. It is a 
masterly work, written with that clearness and 
vigour for which die Author is distinguished; 
and it has a special value, because die Author, 
who passed a considerable time at Rome as a 
theological teacher $ad a Parish Priest, had 
the bad opporfcuaities of observing the prac- 
tical working of the law of enforced Celibacy 
on the lives of the Clergy, and of its consequent 
influence on the Audi and practice of the 
people. Persons who may feel any doable as 
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to ihenreligious and antiohristian characte 
and effects of this law of Clerical Celibacj 
which« the Church of Rome enforces by th 
most solemn sanctions) especially by the Decree 
of Trent*, which she affirms to be inspired b 
the Holy Ghost, may be requested to ex 
amine the fourteenth chapter of this treatis 
from pp. 168 to 174. After a perusal of th 
details* there set down, — which are too re 
volting to be transcribed — concerning the pre 
sent effects of enforced Clerical Celibacy, a 
Rome Ikerself, which boasts to be “ the Hoi; 
City,” the “ Mother and Mistress of Churches, 
they will probably need no other argument t< 
convince them that the enactment of this lav 
is very like a fulfilment of the prophecy o 
Scripture concerning rite “ lawless One” wb< 
“sets himself in the temple of God, as if h< 
were God" (2 These, ii, 4); and that th 
Church which enforces such a law, in God' 
name, cm His Mimstw^cannot be the trw 
Church of God. the bolT firide of Christ. 
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This treatise is very important at the pre- 
sent time. Not long after my visit to Dr. De 
Sanctis, a Member of the Italian Parliament, 
Petruccelli, brought in a bill to enable the 
Clergy of Italy to marry. That bill has been 
supported, by the organ of the reforming 
portion of the Clergy of Italy, the Colonna 
di Fuoco 4 , which says, “ We cannot deny the 
existence of this plague of moral degradation 
in the Clergy; the Celibacy of the Clergy is to 
be placed in the same category as the temporal 
power of the Pope.” 

This is true; it was in order to detach the 
Clergy from the ties of Family and of Country, 
and to make them members of the Papal 
Family, and subjects of the Papal Monarchy, 
that Pope Gregory VH. enforced that anti- 
social and anti-chriatian enactment, — by which 
he defied the divine declaration that (< Marriage 
is honourable in all ” (Heb. xiii. 4), and in- 
curred the divine denunciation on those who 
“ forbid to marry ” ^ Tim. iv. f) ; which hi 
called “ a doctrine of devils.” And the carnal 
end whiohhe had in view,— that pf promoting 
the tempoiitl and of gratifying 

1 we! 
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the worldly pride and ambition of him who 
calls himself the Vicar of Christ, is an aggra- 
vation of the guilt which is inherent in the 
law itself. 

The hill of Petruccelli has also been dis- 
cussed by Padre Passaglia, in his journal*, 
who is less disposed to approve it; but his 
objection seems to lie rather against the form 
in which the question is brought forward, than 
against the discussion of the question itself. 
Passaglia is of opinion that this is a matter 
which ought to be referred to the Spiritualty; 
that it is a fit subject for consideration in the 
Synods of the Church; that the initiative 
ought to be there; and that when the Spiritu- 
alty has deliberated upon it, and has declared 
the result of its deliberations, then would be 
tbs time for the Civil Power to intervene. 
Tim Court* of Prance have decided that there 

country which binders 
foe. mandMp of foe Clergy .... But to 
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provement on her part that lie renounced 
communion with her. “If I had been a Priest 
in the Church of England,” he said, “I would 
not hare quitted her. I know the evils of 
division ; and it was by compulsion that I left 
the Church of Borne. She enforces sinful 
terms of Communion, and renders commu- 
nion with her impossible : the sin of schism 
lies at her door." 

It seems to be matter of regret that so able, 
learned, and devout a person should be so 
isolated as he appears to be. He Jjas a con- 
gregation and a daily evening service in a 
“ Chiesa Evangeiica Italians — no Liturgy : 
some ex-priests come to Him regularly for in- 
struction. 

“I fear,” said he, “that the true Church 
in Italy will be but a ‘ piccolo gregge.’ ” . 

But might it not be larger, if there was a 
well-considered systematic effort to preserve 
what is good. ancient in the Boaaafa 
Church, and to ofear it from corruptions, 
errors, and in n o vatio ns ? And are there not 
many in the Church of Borne herself who ace* 
even now engsg^-^uktly it may be and 
patiently, bu£*not lam steadily and surely^— ha 
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this holy work ? I believe that there are : and 
much may be done by the members of the 
English, American, and Colonial Churches, 
to promote this design. Of this I am fully 
convinced, that the Italian People will never 
accept a cold, hare, negative Protestantism. 
The temperament of the whole Italian Nation 
from Turin to Tarentum revolts against it. 
There has been a series of articles in the 
“ Colonna di Fuoco the organ of the reform- 
ing Clergy in Italy, with this significant title, 
“II Fro^stante non e Italiano and this is 
perfectly true, in the negative sense of the 
word Protestant. The Italians may remain 
Homan Catholics ; * they may become secu- 
larists, scoffers, and libertines ; or they may 
reform their own Church by preserving what 
is grapd and sublime in her Ritual and Liturgy, 
and what is Scriptural, Catholic, and primitive 
in her doctrine; and restoring her Ecclesias- 
tical Government and Discipline to the standard 
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One of the most painful symptom! of the 
dangers of the present times in Italy is in 
the number of Caricatures which meet the eye 
in the streets, where the most sacred objects 
of religion are exposed to ridicule. .There is 
but one step between superstition and buf- 
foonery. The production and display of 
such profane ribaldry in the shop-windows, 
and on the walls of the streets, without let or 
hindrance, show that there must be a great 
deal of deep-rooted Indifference, if not of Infi- 
delity, in the hearts of the people. 

Genoa seems to be divided into two parties. 
On one side are the Clergy, opposed to religious 
reform and intellectual improvement, and with 
them are the ancient Nobility, devoted to the 
Papacy; many of them very pious and chari- 
table, especially the ladies of rank. When the 
Cholera raged in Genoa, and the Matron of 
one of the greatest of the Hospitals quitted her 
post in alarm, her place was taken by one of the 
Nobles of Genoa and his wife, who discharged its 
duties for some time. On the other side "are . 
the commercial and maritime classes, the Mas*, 
z.inians add republicans. Each party is acting 
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an4 reacting upon the other, each it exaspe- 
rating the other, and driving it into extremes. 

Hie instruction in the Schools is excellenl 
here, especially the primary Schools, which an 
very numerous in this and other places in 
Piedmont. *The progress made in Piedmont 
compared with other parts of Italy, in primary 
instruction, is very striking. la the Neapolitan 
Provinces, with a population of seven millions, 
there are only 2600 Schoolmasters, whereas in 
the Kingdom of Sardinia (to adopt its former 
name), with a population of only four millions, 
there are 7160 Schoolmasters. 

Hie relative statistics of the Provinces ol 
Italy are as follows, according to the last Italian 
authorities : — 




Maestri. 

" Le provincie Nipoletane 

7,060.618 
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There are excellent Industrial Schools for the 
lower orders, and the people will soon be far 
in advance of their religious teachers. And 
then what will be the consequence ? 

“ I well remember the time,” said a resident 
in Genoa to me, “ when every one went down 
on his knees in the streets before the host at 


the Festival of Corpus Domini. Now, few 
but tbe peasants and old women pay it such 
reverence : the young men smoke their cigars, 
and look on with indifference.” 

Genoa is one of the mSk interesting oities 
in Italy for old conventual buildings. You 
pass out of a busy street by one of those long 
narrow and rather steep thoroughfares, bril- 
liant with gold, jewelry, silver filagree-work, 
and coral ornaments, and traversed by long 
trains of mules tied to one another’s tails, 
and muzzled with corded nose-bags, — you 
enter a by-lane, and come into an old cloistered 
quadrangle, shaded with orange-trees, with an 
old xomaatic iieli in the centre, oxfc you ste 


watise^ravedwith venerable anoient inscrip- 
tions, or adenfodwttb medheval sculpture. 
Such ■ are fee c lei sfcr od retreats o£ 
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twelfth oratory, with its interesting records of 
the Darias. Ota the facade of the Church is 
an inscription which recordsa victory gained 
by tike Genoese fleet under Laraba Doria over 
the Venetians under Dandolo, on Sept. 7, a.d. 
1298, at Scarzola. The cloisters contain the 
remains of two colossal statues of DCrias — one, 
the celebrated Giannetto, who commanded in 
the great naval victory of Lepanto in 1571. 
Strange to say, these memorials of Genoese 
glory, which once stood in front of the ducal 
palace, were throw# down and mutilated by a 
revolutionary mob intoxicated with Gallican 
pbrenzy, in 1797. 

Another relic of mediaeval history sur- 
vives in the Dominican Convent, still tenanted 
byi&w firiarsr-soroe learned and intelligent, 
~-^ het «f their race : half of Ac convent is 
now mad as a barrack. The ancient ruined 
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eharm perhaps derived from the influence 
of Grecian art, and especially from that of 
Athens. How qoble and dignifying a sight 
did the agora, or marketplace of Athens, 
present, with its grand and graceful works of 
Painting and Sculpture, raising the mind from 
secular business to higher aspirations! And 
in like manner, amid the bustle and din of 
trade and commerce in Italian cities, the eye 
is refreshed, ever and anon, with some beau* 
tiful works of art which lift the thoughts 
above the level of mere worldly traffic, and 
open out to the eye, as it were through a 
spiritual loophole, glimpses of the unseen 
world. In the most crowded thoroughfare of 
Genoa, — the Strada degli Orefici, — are two 
beautiful gleams of this kind; one is the lovely 
picture of the Holy Family, by Pellegrino 
Kola, over one of the shops; this picture be- 
longs to the guild of the goldsmiths, and Is 
much prised by them. Nearly opposite is a 
very graceful basso-riUevo of the Nativity; 
Such works as these, preserved in their origi* 
nal freshnesi fbr centuries (the picture Hr 
carefully coVeTed with glasa), end representing 
subjects of evwlastififf iBterest, aril of ttsha 
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rtf me and unruffled quietness, exercise a spin' 
tualising and elevating influence on the ephe- 
meral eagerness and hurry qf the passers-by, 
and doubtless serve to remind some among 
them of the vanity of secular and earthly 
things, and of the peace and permanence of a 
better world. 

What would the ancient Greek artists have 
given for the privilege of representing such 
glorious scenes as have been revealed to the 
imagination of Christian Art! Even now it 
is refreshing in the leisure-hours of Fancy 
and Meditation, to imagine a Fresepe sculp- 
tured by the hand of Phidias or Praxiteles for 
the marketplace of Athens. 

The out-door life of Italy is ono of its chief 
(hams, especially at this season of the year ; 
it suggest! a reminiscence of picturesque de- 
scriptMde of beurs spcmt by her Classical Poets 
in the jMe of streams and 
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which we owe a tribute of gratitude, “the 
Concordia,” as it is called : and it is pleasant 
to remember its sparkling fountain and its 
large oleanders with their profusion of red 
flowers, and the orange-trees in fruit, and the 
nespoli, and laurustinus, and pomegranates, 
and the willows hanging over the clear basin, 
and the marble tables near which we passed 
some happy hours during our sojourn in this 
noble city. 

Wednesday evening , May 28 . — Went to 
the Church alle Vigne — a large congregation 
assembled to hear a sermon. The Preacher 
was standing on a platform, on which a high 
crucifix was fixed at his left hand: behind 
him was an arm-chair : he had a fine sonorous 
voice, and used much action. * He began with 
a violent invective against the rationalising 
Philosophy of the day, and deplored the ravages 
it was making among the pe^ple,^hninH^pi«Bd 
all the while that they weregsimng seine new 
iUuaniwtimtfreett it: “Ptfrero popolol” he ex- 
claimed; for all the whHn“ they ate beooattftg 
mere end score the dupes end victims ef the 
£vd Spirit ef delusion ' 

This was ths pw>i«mum to a Bern** irM 
l « 
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Porg&tory. It betrayed uneasiness, and was 
in «& apologetic tone. He stated the objec- 
tion* made to the doctrine of Purgatory by 
some, especially the Protestants (of whom he 
said some very hard things), for instance, that 
the doctrine had been fabricated by the Clergy, 
“par motive di lucro sacerdotale,” and that it 
was not to be found in Scripture : he referred 
to the usual text, 2 Maccabees xii. 44. “ But 

even if the doctrine is not true " (he said) “ it 
can do no harm ; but, on the contrary, is an 
exercise of Christian love for the departed.” 
And then he exemplified die consolatory effects 
of the doctrine upon bereaved and mourning 
widows, and upon others who found quiet com- 
fort in showing their love for their deceased 
friends, by praying, and procuring masses, &c., 
for the deliverance of their souls out of Purga- 
tory; all which comfort, be said, would be 
tabsttfoopi themif they were robbed of their 
belief fe Purgatory. 

Hit tftt* It the Church of Borne 
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the affections of men, and still more of women, 
when in sorrow and distress, either for sin 
committed, or for suffering endured; 

“ The way is smooth, 

For Power that travels with the human heart." 

But surely the very consciousness of this truth 
ought, also to suggest the PoeVs lesson of self- 
control; — 

“ Ye holy men, so earnest in your care, 

Of your own mighty instruments beware*!” 

Iiow can it be said that the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory can “ do no harm,” if it tempts men to 
try “to be wise above what is written T ,” and 
to “ teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men 8 ;” and if the sacrifice of the Mass for the 
dead, and eleemosynary indulgences doled forth 
for money by the Church, 'expose the Church 
to suspicion of covetousness add fraudulent 
traffic in spiritual things for filthy^lucre * ; and 
if it makes an invidious distinction between 

* lOa. iv.0. 

* Matt. it. Mack vu. 1,, ... . 

* 1 Tim. vi, vwhere the Apostle speaks of "eomwi 
men who suppose that xetigion is e trade}” eee ’al|i:i| 
Oor. ii. 17. 
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nob tad poor *, and if it tempts men to put 
off their repentance, while they are alive, and 
while the day of repentance lasts, and before 
the hour of death comes, “ when no man can 
work :” and if it be at all true (as Bishop Bull 
observes) that a belief in Purgatory will, it is 
to be feared, be the cause of many men’s ex- 
clusion from Paradise and from Heaven ? 
Sandy then the doctrine of Purgatory may be 
found tg have done great harm. 

The congregation was large, add consisted 
mostly of the* middle and lower classes. The 
Preacher recommended them not to argue upon 
such questions as them, but to repose implicit 
faith in the Catholic Church, which could 
neither err nor deceive; but at the same time 
his sermon must have suggested to them 
several arguments gainst Purgatory, and 
must have aim disclosed to them the fact that 
the Boman Catholic Church has manv adver- 
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saries ; and must, I conceive, have sent them 
away rather more disturbed than settled in 
their minds. 

Confessions were going on in different parts 
of the Church during the Sermon. 

On coming out of the Church, I observed 
on the Church-door an “ awiso dell* opera di 
santa infanzia,” a charitable association of per- 
sons for taking care of outcast un baptized 
children : and a meeting was to be held of the 
Association to consider the names (“da im- 
porsi a bambini infedeli”) to be given to such 
children. A very excellent institution, espe- 
cially for large towns. Would it not be better 
to imitate this example, rather than to agitate 
for the “ repeal of the 29th Canon !” 

Another “ avviso ” of a very different cha- 
racter was affixed to a neighbouring wall, i. e. 
an announcement of a new work, being ** A 
Biography of Pope Sixtus V.,” and an Essay 
“ Soil’ ipocrisia della Curia Bomana.” Such 
Advertisements as these are now very common 
in Italy. In the Churches yon may hear ser- 
mons in favour ofihe Boptfs temporal po 
while the n e ig h b o uri ng walls are efodMUf M 
War ■ w us w eveiy jpeiw 

that belongs to the Court of Borne.* 



CHAPTER IX. 


A VILLAGE IN THE APENNINES. 

May 29, Genoa, Ascension Day . — Almost all 
the shops shut. Churches full at an early 
hour of the morning; many sailors present. 
Service at the English Church, Casa Rocca, 
Via Asarotti; an excellent Sermon by the 
English Chaplain, the Rev. Alfred B. Strettell. 

A friend presented me with a copy of an 
Italian work just published, “ On the Reading 
of the Bible It is a Collection of the articles 
inserted in the Neapolitan journal just men- 
tioned as the “organ of the reforming Clergy 
ofltaly" the Coknna di Mum, in the months 
of February and March last. Tin writer says 

tim Hot nriftrtrrftl otftgii of Hit ihiwpcfi 

and t% ! would otherwise hmf 

^ Mgyg jJLgg|. JtJMji 
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and the Author makes an appeal to the Govern- 
ment to introduce the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the “national schools,” in the mother 
tongue of the people. Haring adduced a large 
number of passages from the Scriptures and 
the Fathers, in which the reading of the Bible 
is commended, the Author puts this question *, 
“ How can Romanism regard it as an evil to 
the faith that every Christian should read the 
Bible ? How can Romanism forbid the 
reading of it ? . . Ought we not rather to 
regard such a privation as an evil to the 
faith ? . . According to Romanism, more evil 
than good is derive^ from reading the Bible *. 
And yet God commands all to read it!” This 
and much more of the same kind Is found in 
this volume. There is nothing new in these 
remarks themselves , but there is something 
new in the foci that they are put forth by a, 
Roman Catholic Priest, and are adopted by a 
Periodical, conducted by Roman Catholic 
Priests, and the exponent of the opinions of a 
large body among them. 

The Vaudois have a large Utiuroh in the 
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MM street as that in which the English 
Chapel is at Genoa. Why should not Eng* 
lishmen at home co-operate with their fellow- 
countrymen abroad in endeavouring to present 
the Services of the Church of England to the 
eyes of the people of Italy in such a manner 
as would commend them to their reverence 


and affection 1 The English Book of Common 
Prayer is the best exponent of the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England; and 
if the Services of the Book of Common Prayer 
were celebrated in their fulness add integrity, 
and with that simple dignity and beauty which 
is the characteristic of thp English Ritual, a 
salutary impression would be made on the 
mind of Italy, and a practical refutation would 
be given to the imputations of heresy, schism, 


and latitudinariauigm which are studiously pro- 
pagstedbymaay of tfceJtoman Catholic Bishops 
and Cleigy in Italy ag*i&#t the Clergy ami 
People of Inland; and mm progress would 
Am?- 1&' BifaraifttiDn 
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Acqua Sola; broad walks, overshadowed with 
the thick foliage of old ilexes; a large basin of 
water with swans floating on it; carnations on 
the terrace, which commanded an extensive 
view of the city and adjacent country; and a 
little Paestum of roses beneath the terrace; a 
charming spot for such a summer day as this. 

Went in the afternoon to a beautiful country 
Parish in the Apennines; it is situated in a 
glen above a mountain stream, overshadowed 
with chestnut-trees ; delightful fresh air. 
Visited the small parsonage of the Parroco, 
close to the Church, with a lofty belfry seen 
from afar; and near it a Uttie School, built of 
wood and straw. The Parroco dined with us. 
I had the pleasure of sitting opposite to him; 
a well-informed, intelligent man, of grave and 
serious aspect and demeanour. He expressed 
great regard and esteem for the Church of 
England, and an earnest desire for union with 
us. “ And,” said he, “when tin temporal 
power of the Papacy fat abolished, then the 
great hihdrtince to that union will be removed.” 
He dww alively picture of tie future hap* 
pines* of when that coMfe 

tnation iir w ij||iitfT ft w?u& be, he thought, 
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like i ihe beginning of a golden age of peace and 
felicity. He was acquainted with Mamiani, 
the Author of Rinascenza Cattolica, and had 
imbibed similar opinions. He was much inter- 
ested in hearing of an effort made by the 
Lower House of Convocation in the Province 
of Canterbury, to open communication with 
the Clergy of Italy, who are craving for sym- 
pathy from England, especially those among 
them who are thought by the Court of Rome 
to be too eager for Reformation 4 . 


* The effort referred to was in the form of on Address 
from certain Members of the Lower House to tbe Upper, 
Feb. 28 , 1861 , as follows 

“"We, tbe undersigned members of tbe Lower Rome 
cf Convocation of the Province of Canterlwy, respectfully 
invite fee attention of fee Upper House to the oppor- 
tunity new afforded by Divine Providence for the ad- 
va newwiB t of trae religion In Utnfy. 


“We regard with thankfulness fee facilities offered at 
fee jM fl e a i feao for fee diflbsion off fee Holy Scriptures 
hi fefe' braatiyt aad we rejefee to Sew m feet many 
* ddfttee k nt&mse ti&bi of tb 

.61 Atke gum ImmuL nwl 
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To-day being Ascension Day, I took occasion 
to observe to this learned ecclesiastic, that the 

by the Divine blessing to avail herself of those means 
which are now vouchsafed to her of promoting the cause 
of Christian truth and unity in a country to which she 
herself was indebted in the sixth century for many 
spiritual benefits. 

" We, therefore, humbly submit to the consideration of 
your Grace and your Lordships whether it might not be 
expedient that a committee of this Convocation should 
be appointed with instructions to prepare the draught of 
a letter from the Bishops and Clergy of this Province 
representing to the Clergy and Laity of Italy the blessings, 
spiritual and temporal, which, under God’s providence, 
this Church and J Realm have continued to derive for three 
centimes from the English Reformation , preserving, as it 
did, the Holy Scriptures , the Sacraments, and the Creeds 
of the Christian Church, and the three Orders qf the 
Christian Ministry, while it purified them from novelties, 
errors, and corruptions. 

f< We would also suggest that such a communication 
from this Synod might convey to the Clergy and People 
of Italy the assurance of our hearty sympathy mi co- 
operation in all the efforts that they may snake U> fotiow 
the example <f England, rtfrming to maintain 

these Scriptural and Catholic truths and ordinances which 
they hare ihheritod from primitive Antiquity, and to dear 
them from • by which fas the course of ages 

<3> Ghrmoe mud your jCtoaed^' ^ 
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offices in our Bode of Common Prayer cor* 
respond in many respects to those in his Bre- 
viary. “ We have the same Collect, Epistle, 
vud Gospel as you have for this festival — 
Ascension-Day.” “Yes,” said he, “ I also 
have made the ‘confronto,’” and he began to 
quote from the Breviary the beginning of the 
Epistle for the Day from the Acts of the 
Apostles, “ Primum quidem sermonem feci dc 
omnibus, 0 Theophile," &c. &c., and it was a 
great pleasure to him, be said, “ to observe the 
correspondence.” 

The English Prayer Book translated into 
Italian is very acceptable to many in Italy, 
and is doing great good. The “ Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ” has rendered 
great service by its editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer in Italian, and by its liberal 
grants for the supply of copies of them in 
Italy* which am administered, I believe, 
through the Bishop of Gibraltar. There is 

m mamtker work that still remains to bn 


it 
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done, which would he of infinite service, espe- 
cially in its influence on learned, intelligent, 
and Catholic-minded members of the Italian 
Episcopate and Priesthood; I mean the trans- 
lation of the English Prayer Booh jp to Latin. 
The Collects ought to be presented as nearly 
as may he in their ancient Latin dress, 
wherever they have been adopted from the 
old Latin Service-books ; and the Epistles and 
Gospels, and other portions of Scripture, ought 
to be given in the primitive 5 Latin Vulgate, 
wherever that version is not at variance with 
the original. If this were done, the Italian 
Clergy would see at one glance how much we 
have in common with themselves , and they 
would rejoice to know that the Church of 
England has a Liturgy which contains so 
much material with which they are familiar by 
daily use. The “ Breviary ” is their Manual, 
— their daily companion,-— and the corre- 
spondence of the English Prayer Book with 
the Latin Breviary in the structure and 
arrangement of the services seems to he 

* Inj primUivMf btesxm the origins! readings of the 
Vulgate have sometimes been tempered with in moke 
recent editions. 
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a pro vidential dispensation for the future union 
of Western Christendom. 

If ovr Reformers had adopted the Eastern 
Calendar ' and Liturgy, or if they had framed 
an entirely new one , there would not have 
been, these point! of contact, which now exist 
between us and other Western Churches; and 
which seem to suggest an earnest endeavour to 
enter into free and friendly communication 
with such learned and charitable members of 
the Italian Priesthood as this excellent Pastor, 
with whom it was my privilege to have some 
delightful, friendly, and fraternal intercourse, 
in this beautiful country Parish among the 
Apennines. 


xlex Liturgicua, Tom. 
or example, the Greek 
(“Alinas Gneoorum 
tpow MtmstOo, quod 
of Saints' Bay* and 
respects from that of 



CHAPTER X. 

GENOA TO LEGHORN, PISA, AND FLORENCE. 

Left Genoa at a quarter to twelve o’clock at 
night for Livorno (Leghorn) by steamer, with 
250 Italian soldiers on board, who were going 
on to Naples and Sicily. Beautiful starlight 
night. Arrived at Leghorn at nine in the 
morning. Thonce to Pisa. 

It is in vain to attempt to describe the 
beauty of the group of buildings; the Cathe- 
dral (founded a.d. 1067); and the Baptistery 
(founded a.d. 1153); and the Leaning Tower 
(founded a.d. 1174); and the frescoes and 
monuments, and all the interesting reminis- 
cences of the Campo Santo (founded ajj, 
1188). The comparative isolation of these 
glorious buildings adds greatly to their effect; 
they are removed from the busy haunts of 
men; and stand almost in a monastic scditud% 
— a religious retirement and sacred hennitafee 

VOL. i. 
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of their own. In this respect they resemble 
those beautiful groups of ancient Temples, 
sueh as may still be seenut Bbamnus in 
Attica, or at Girgenti in Sicily, which were 
designed, it wou|| seem, to inspire religious 
meditation and tflotion by their comparative 
seclusion and silence. The sacred groves, with 
which they were surrounded, encouraged this 
pensive feeling, and ministered a soothing 
infjtnence to the weary spirit, jaded by the din 
of the city, and resorting to their peaceful 
shade for quiet thoughts and holy aspirations. 

Sad it is, that the spiritual quietness of 
this sacred spot at Pisa should now be marred 
by civil and religious strife. In the Prado , or 
meadow, in which the Cathedral and Bap- 
tistery stand, preparations are being made for 
the erection of a temporary building in which 
Mass is to be celebrated on Sunday next, June 
1, being the National Anniversary of the 
Constituiionof the Kingdom of Italy. And 
why? Because the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Fisa wifl not allow the Cathedral to be used 
for tbir purport. -Wtg:i0 not permit 
mill hoe emit a 

drcular td all h& C&rgy, tito^ibMii»ff them 
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with suspension, if they take any part in the 
National festival. So Altar is to be erected 
against Altar, and Priest to be set up against 
Priest, almost beneath the shade of the glorious 
Minster, and of the sublime Baptistery in 
which all the infant chitdFen of Pisa are 
admitted by the Sacrament of Baptism into 
one communion and fellowship in the mystical 
Body of Christ. And the celebration of the 
Union of the States of Italy under one King is 
to be made the occasion of a spiritual feud 
and of a national schism. And this is to be 
the case not only at Pisa, but also at Lucca 
and Florence, and other great cities of Italy. 
The medimval feuds of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines are now raging at the doors of the 
Cathedrals of Italy ; and this conflict will be 
renewed year after year on the 1st of June, 
till one party or the other is silenced : for, as 
to agreement between them, while the claims 
of the Papacy are what they are, — and she 
boasts herself to be unchangeable, — this seems 
to be impossible* The People are exasperated 
by this anti-social, antinational and *&& 
Christian antagonism of the Papal Hierarchy, 
The Christian Scriptures command Bishopsto 

k 2 
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offer up “ prayers for Kings and all in autho- 
rity 1 ,” and condemn those who resist “the 
higher powers f ” in any thing not contrary to 
the divine law. But the Pope, who professes 
to be the Vicegerent of God, sets himself in 
opposition to the- Word of God, and commands 
4he Archbishops and Bishops to punish those 
who obey that Word, which they are bound to 
preach. The consequence' is that the Walls of 
the city of Pisa cry out against the Pope and 
the Hierarchy, “Abbasso il Papa-re,’’ “ Vi\a 
Italia unita,” “ Viva Roma Capitale d’ltalia.’’ 
Is it not true, that the Papacy is the cause 
of the Bchism which is now rending Itah 
asunder? Is it not true also, that the Papacs 
is the principal cause of the miserable dis- 
union of Christendom I 
Suspended to the wall in the cloisters ni 
the “ Campo Santo ” at Pisa, are the long 
massive iron chains which once guarded tlx* 
entrance of the Port of Fisa, and which were 
carried off in triumph soma centuries ago In 
the rival Republic of Genoa, ami have been 
now restored by “la generate Genova," as an 

1 1 ®w. ft. 3*2. 

* Bess. *5it 1,2: Sp. Tta» in. 1; 1 Pet, ii. 13. 
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inscription states, with an expression of hope 
that all the remembrances of former rivalries 
and feuds may be buried and forgotten in the 
Unity of Italy. 

Some of the most pathetic records of the 
departed glories of Fisa seen in the large 
rusty iron rings in the walls of its Palaces on 
the Lung- Arno, to which the noble galleys 
of the Pisan Patricians were moored; and 
from which they were unloosed when they 
went forth in gilded pomp, with streamers 
flying, down the Arno, perhaps to a crusade in 
Palestine, or to a battle at Lepanto, of to 
meet the rival fleets of Venice, Genoa, or 
Florenco in the waters of the Mediterranean. 

All these are passed away — and Pisa is 
now almost a city of the dead : it is itself a 
“ Campo Santo ” of departed heroism and 
glory. 

Tho interior of the Campo Santo is filled 
with earth brought from Jerusalem in aj>. 
1228 by fifty galleys of the Republic, when 
the Pisans were driven from Palestine* by 
Saladin. It is now covered with a beautiful 
greensward; and we sat down upon it, enjoy* 
ing the fresh air and the sight of lovely roses 

2 8 
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in full bloom clustering mid twining about a 
monumental pillar in it. >• *• 

I cannot resist the pleasure, <rf transcribing 
the following lines suggested by this interest- 
ing spot : — 

* 

M Young, middle-aged, and old 
From century on to century, mutt have known 
The emotion — nay, more fitly were it said — 

The bleat tranquillity that sunk so deep 
Into my spirit, when I paced, enclosed 
In JHatf* Oampo Santo, the smooth floor 
Of ‘its arcades, paved with sepulchral slabs, 

And through each window's open fret-work looked 
O’er the blank Area of sacred earth 
Fetched from Mount Calvary, or haply delved 
In precincts nearer to the Saviour’s tomb. 

By hands of men, bumble as brave, who fought 
For its dehv'mice-^a mpadom field 
That to descendants of the dead it bolds 
And to aS livkg mute memento breathes. 

More touching ikr than au^ which on the wail a 
Isnietured* or their eoitaphs mm apeak* 

Of ths ohjngtCjpfy’a fewer. 
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From the Cathedral pile ; and with the twain 
Conjoined in prospect mutable or fixed 
(As hurry on in eagerness the feet. 

Or pause) the Summit of the Leaning Tower. 

Nor less remuneration waits on him 
Who having left the Cemetery stands 
In the Tower’s shadow, of decline and fall 
Admonished, not without some sense of fear, 

Fear that soon vanishes before the sight 
Of splendour unextinguished, pomp unscathed, 

And beauty unimpaired. Grand in itself 
And for itself, the assemblage, grand and fair 
To view, and for the mind’s consenting eye 
A type of age in man, upon its front 
Bearing the world-acknowledged evidence 
Of past exploits, dbr fondly after more 
Struggling against the stream of destiny, 

But with its peaceful majesty content. 

Oh, what a spectacle at every turn 
The place unfolds, from pavement skinned with moss, 
Or grass-grown spaces, where the heaviest foot 
Provokes no echoes, but must softly tread ; 

Where solitude with silence paired stops short 
Of Desolation, and to Buin's scythe 
Decay submits not *1” 

How beautiful is the road between Pisa and 
Florence, at tbis season of the year, when the 

* “ Wordsworth’s Poems. Memorials of a Tour in 
Italy, Stusingi at Aoquapsndente,” p. 271. 
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vines are in their full luxuriance of leaf, and 
tiie brooms, and mulberry-ferefce, and olives, 
diversify the scene with their foliage, and here 
and there the tall poplars and dark cypresses, 
with their spire-like forms, give almost an 
architectftral charm to the scene: now and 
then the eye catches a glimpse of the river 
Arno in its low bed of reddish sand, and the 
valleys stand thick with golden crops of corn ; 
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FLORENCE. 

Florence , Saturday, May 31s#. — Called on an 
Ecclesiastical Dignitary, to whom I had a 
letter of introduction, who is connected with 
the “ Societa Ecclesiastica ” of Florence, for 
the protection of the loyal priests against the 
oppressive and arbitrary despotism of th£ 
Roman Curia, which checks and punishes 
all religious patriotism on the part of the 
Priesthood, by means of the superior authority 
of the Bishops, who are bound by oaths of 
vassalage to the Roman See. 

This “Society Ecclesiastica” of Florence 
was connected with another at Arezzo; but 
the deputy of the Bishop of that city (the 
Vicario Capitolare) has issued a circular to its 
members, in which he threatens them with 
“ suspensio a divinie, ipso facto incurreadajf 
unless they detach themselves from it. 

The Archbishop of Florence hascondema# 
x 5 




ti&FIorcntrae herefand*as Areal- 

friift' nidi ‘ wapaarion^ai'^^ ^IW l fcte who 
belong to it. The aggiO|f|A^r of tl me 
“ Ecclesiastical Societies for Mitnai succour ” 
has an- Episcopal President and Head, in the 
Kingdom of Naples, in the person of Mon- 
signor Michele Caputo, Bishop of Ariano, and 
“ Cappellano Maggiore ” to the King; but he 
stands almost alone, and nearly all his Epis- 
copal brethren are opposed to these Societies 
The consequence is, that the Florentine So- 
ciety” has dwindled almost to nothing; it 
had once sixty members, and now has only 
twelve. All these have’ been suspended n 
divinis by tile Archbishop ; they are not allowed 
to say mass ; and many of the loyal Clergy are 
now almost in a state of destitution. The 
few members of the Society, who still hang 
together, meet for the study of the Scriptures, 
and for mutual instruction and edification. 
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I received from my friend a copy of the 
“fitathftiftwIttMii laid ” of the Society, which 
was by an Ordinance of the 

Government, figned by Baron Bicaaoli, on 
October 8, 1860, of which he also gave me a 
copy, together with an address delivered by a 
distinguished Priest, Luigi Crescioli, at the 
first general meeting of the Society, on the 
4th July, i860. 

My ecclesiastical friend, "who is a grave and 
thoughtful person, very quiet and sedate in 
his manner, expressed himself with much 
sorrow for this stain of things, but without 
any bitterness or fanoour. He is fully per- 
suaded that it is necessary for the Church in 
Italy to return to first principles (“tornare ai 
principii”) of Christian discipline; and to 
examine carefully the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and of the Primitive Church; and he 
showed an interest in the history of the 
Church of England. He had in his hand 
Massingberd’s History of the Reformation, 
which he had been reading. He regretted 
tbo indifference of the Italian Government to 
the affairs of religion and the Church, >nd he 
did not see how the loyal and patrioti& Clergy 
x 6 
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could stand their ground against the almost 
overwhelming power of the #ipacy and the 
Papal Episcopate. When Biaisati was in 
office, the Government approved the “ Someth 
Ecclesiastics," but the present Administration 
gives it no effective support. 

The fact seems to be, that the present 
Government is eager enough to restrain the 
encroachments and usurpations of the Papacy, 
but does not knovf how to raise up a solid 
edifice of constitutional Monarchy. It adopts 
now and then hard measures against the 
Bishops 1 ; it brings some of them before the 


* As a specimen of the feeling of the Government, and 
of its measures against the Episcopate, the BtH brought 
in by the Keeper of the Great Seal, Conforti, um bo 
cited ; in which are the following articles : — 

“Art. 5. AS Ordinaries (i. e. Archbishops and Bishop*. 
Ac.) of the Kingdom of Italy shall be hound to commu- 
nicate copies of their Pastorals, Charges, Ac. before 
publication, to the Minister of Justice; and such 
PaatoWhi Cawwt he pitUMhgfbre Hug m approved % 
4ft# fldL 

orders will ho 
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civil tribunals, and puts others into prison; 
it taxes Cbnseit property, and alienates the 
revenues of-Menasteries and Convents. But 
it does not seem to have any well-devised plan 
or judicious system of Ecclesiastical Reforma- 
tion ; it is destroying a good deal, hut it is not 
building up any thing; it is exasperating the 
Bishops, the Monastic Orders, the Ultramon- 
tane Clergy, the College of Cardinals, the 
Roman Congregations and Seminaries, and the 
Pope ; but it is not conciliating any one ; it is not 
encouraging anyone; it is making no friends and 
adherents among the loyal and patriotic Clergy ; 
it docs indeed dole out a miserable pittance of 
alms to some of them ; but it is giving them no 
moral support; it is not cherishing and en- 
couraging their efforts, it is not raising up or 
bringing forward men of character, probity, 
integrity, and learning, who would give it wise 
counsel how to proceed in dealing with such a 
powerful and subtle antagonist as the Papacy, 
and who would show clearly to the Nation, by 
writing or otherwise, what the usurpations of 
titetilnpacy are, and what were the principles 
and ufeagea of the undent Catholic Churpk* ' 
l have been reading the address of the $eHtk 
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Creseioli, who was the Secretary, and was ap- 
pointed to be the organ of the^fljhfeiet& Eccle- 
siastics " of Florence, at its first general Meet- 
ing; it draws a melancholy picture of the 
decay of the spiritual influence of the Clergy, 
and of the consequent spread of Irreligion and 
Immorality, and of the alienation of a large 
portion of the Italian Priesthood from the 
Italian Episcopate : the Author states his 
belief that there is little hope of amelioration 
from the Hierarchy. I transcribe the follow- 
ing paragraph, delivered (it will be observed) 
at Florence, at a meeting of Roman Catholic 


Pries*,— 

“Quindi la necessity di porre un argine 
al rapido scadimento del Clero e delle sane 
credeme, e di tornare 1' uno e le altrc in onore : 
al fine eziandio di sconginrare la orribil eata- 
strtfe, qui la someth cone incontro inevitabil- 
mente per la stessa cagione, la quale vie 
sempre pih progredendo ne* sued guasti, con- 
durrebbe difilatameote alia totals anarchm 
delkidee e degii nflbtti, «Cfe seatenamento 


brutal pawetd, al s owertim e nto 
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“ Quindi le istanze frequenti e dolorosamente 
inutili di uqjnini d’ altissimo ingegno e di 
vasta e profunda dottrina e venerabili per la 
santit& della vita. 

“ Quindi la desolante persuasion© universale 
cbe in fatto di riforma, o di emenda, stolta 
cosa e sperare che la iniziativa si parta dalF 
alto Clero. Per mancanza della qual persua- 
sione, e spinto invece da fidiuaositd giovanile, 
osai per lettere tentar 1’ animo di Gregorio XVI 
e di Pio IX colla viva parola, e ne trassi 
certezza cbe quei somtni di ben altre e piu 
gravi cure si stavano profondamente occupati.” 

Surely some of those persons who have been 
tempted to quit the Church of England for 
that of Rome, might have done well to ponder 
such avowals as these from the mouths of 
Roman Ecclesiastics. 

One of the great charms of the towns of 
Italy at this season, is the profusion of flowers. 
At the corners of the streets are floral cornu- 
copias, full of carnations, magnolias, Can- 
terbury bells, and geraniums of the brightest 
hues, contrasted with pure white lilies, 
gardens of job* of thovftdaces are nowrieh 
in oraage-triMi eovared with fruit, large imafe 




literary works. He frankly allowed that a good 
d|ftl is taught in the Romish Schools rad 
Colleges, in reference to the Church of Eng- 
which is known to he untrue; rad that 
what is true is often concealed from the 


pupils. Rut he thought that a similar fault 
was also committed on our side, with regard to 
the Church of Rome. He therefore heartily 
welcomed every occasion of intercourse with 
member* of the English Church. 

His view of public affairs was not cheering. 
He feared that Italy would ere long he in- 
volved in civil war. The Government u> 


obHgsd to levy very heavy taxes to support the 
immense military ferae which it now main- 



Florence illuminated tomorrow, and the no 
tional trioolor^ifil he- streaming from all the 
windows of the bodies. Ton cannot judge oi 
the pedffe’s hearts from these outward demon- 
strations. They are afraid to express theii 
dissatisfaction.” 

“ Few of the Clergy are on the aide ol 
the Government, and they who are, are not 
the most reputable. To give you a speci- 
men — the other day, one of these 'loyal 
Clergy’ was preaching at the Church of Santa 
Croce, in Florence, and said that the entrance 
of Garibaldi into Palermo was as glorious 
as that of our Blessed Lord into Jerusalem ; 
and some of these liberal Clergy preach 
strange doctrines, as, for instance, that there 
is no such thing as a 'Christian Priest- 
hood and that every one is a Priest to 
himself, &c. &c. The Italian Government 
is not a match fbr the Papacy; it has no 
fixed system ofjrimaples, as the Papacy has; 
it hat no cok&um and consoli- 

m&k* Ils not believe that 
Sr idea of rn mited Jte^r will ever ho 
ro*aNwh w contrasted the profiise h ene- 
ScMsee with which the adherents of the 



entered into for military aid to GtaMdi. 
M In the mem time, however, the canto of tame 
religion is suffering by the conflict between 
the mil and spiritual power, and the result 
will be a triumph of infidelity and anarchy, to 
bt followed, I suppose, by military despotism.” 

I asked whether the attack now made upon 
the Papacy might not be regarded in the light 
of a divine retribution for her presumptuous 
and tyrannical claims and usurpations ? 

He endeavoured to soften down these, and 
said that they were only to be imputed to the 
personal character of particular Popes, such 
as Gregory VXi, In nocent HI., and Boni- 
face TOE. t add were no part of the Pupal 
taSd & “are not these usur- 
pations embodied fit to»-j(ggf§ Genoa Haw 3 ? 




m 


the Bbfftey f and the Papacy identifies herself 
with tbemin.her official documents, and she 
enfbnces the maintenance of the principles of 
thesa. usurpations by the solemn oaths which 
she imposes upon all the Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic world.” 


My friend sent me copies of the Lent Pas- 
torals lately put forth by many Italian Bishops ; 
and he specially commended that of the Bishop 
of Lucca, who, he said, stood high for his 
literary attainments. It has been severely 
criticized by Padre Passaglia, in his Mediatore 
(5th April, 1862). On the other side, Pas- 
saglia and the many thousand priests who are 
associated with him in his pretest against the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope, are de- 
nounced by the Archbishop of Spoleto, in his 
Quaresimal, in the most vehement language, 
of which the following is a specimen : — “ Chi 


non sa oggimai 
il Ponf&tce, vtf 
P than* 


mchinando ipocritamente 
ptrapparglisi datta fronte 
maneggiarlo 
al loro arbitrife 
i^iualraenteoha 
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tiene bordone una microscopica parte di superbi 
e tciagurati ecclesiastici, valendosi di quel 
carattere di cui furono insigniti dalla bonta 
di Dio, a decoro e gloria della sua Chiesa, per 
oombatterla pid efficacemente e prostrarla sul 
suolo awilita, e coprirla di squallore ?” 

And yet we are sometimes assured that the 
Church of Borne is perfectly united ; and she 
allures many to her corihnunion by a promise 
of peace 1 

The same Archbishop exhorts the people 
of his Diocese to resort to the Blessed Virgin 
for aid, in these times of religious division; 
and he assures them that “ the arm of 
Mary will lay prostrate the enemies of the 
Church.” 


These Pastorals are important documents as 
coming from the Bishops of Italy at a time 
which, as they all allow and affirm, is very 
critical for the Church of Borne. Indeed, the 
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declared that the spiritual and^ temporal power 
of the Papacy are not to be separated, all 
efforts to separate them are schismatical.” 
The Bishop of Montalcino condemns all the 
attempts of the religious reformers of Italy; 
and he also grounds his hopes of the final 
triumphs of the Papacy on the “intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin, who is reigning in 
heaven, clothed in light more brilliant than 
the sun, honoured by angels, venerated by an 
immense multitude of virtuous Italians, who 
commend themselves with confidence to her.” 
Here also are the Charges of the Archbishops, 
of Pisa and Florence, and the Bishops of 
Narni, and of Orvieto and Perugia, and Cefalu 
in Sicily. The language of all these Mani- 
festos betokens much uneasiness; much alarm 
at the prospect of Reforms, or (as they call 
them) Revolutions in the Church; and implicit 
devotion to the Pope, both as a temporal and 
spiritual Ruler. " • 

Tl|e Bishop of Credit supplies some par- 
ticulars concerning the Indulgences given by 
t&6*present Pope to encoura|e the erection 
ami endowment of a Roman Catholic Church 



makmmm «m 4 a fiiffis 

ffit#-lriitif ffaffw^r raiasd 4f it a nd informs 
Mr Clergy that he has bam desired t» give 
orders that Collections should he made for it 
is Ids Diocese. 

What would the Pope say of a similar 
subscription, set on foot by English Bishops, 
for an English Church at Borne 7 


CHAPTER XII 
Florence (continued). 

Sunday , June 1. — Went to the English 
Church, Via Maglio, at eleven A.M., and half- 
past three f.m. 

The city was illuminated to-day, being the 
“ Festa dello Statute.” The Piazza dell’ Indi- 
pendenza was the centre of the gaiety. There 
was little creative invention in the arrange- 
ment of the lamps; no devices; not even any 
mottoes ; not much enthusiasm or joy in the 
look of the people; indeed this is a time of 
anxiety and suspense. Tuscany has lost its 
ancient nationality; and the Kingdom of Italy 
is not yet constituted. It has no capital. It 
is a body without a head. In this state of un- 
certainty, Commerce and Trade suffer. No 
o ae han tell what will come next. 

I went to the Duomo ; only a small congee* 
eration i#tere, even at ten in the morning. 
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The people are much vexed and annoyed, 
because the Archbishop, acting under orders 
from Borne (of May 18, 1861), will not allow 
the national Anniversary to be celebrated, or 
in any way recognized in the Cathedral. I 
was therefore surprised to see in the evening 
that the exterior of the cupola of the Cathe- 
dral was illuminated. On inquiring of one 
of the Canons of the Cathedral the reason of 
this discrepancy, 1 was informed by him that 
the external decorations, and the material 
repairs of the Cathedral, are under the 
management of a separate Corporation, dis- 
tinct from that which has the control of the 
ritual of that church. 

Here is a striking specimen of the conflict 
which is now rending this country in pieces. 
Chi this Sunday, June 1st, the festival of the 
Sing and the Nation, the interior of this noble 
Cathedral shows no sign of joy and thank- 
fulness ; it is possessed, as it were, with a deaf 
and dumb spirit; its Archbishop and Clergy 
wiU listen to no entreaties,aad refttse to tter 
a single syllable of supplication for the Mo* 
narch said the People. But the exterior of 
the Cathedral » one blase of liehti aad exults 
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in an ecstasy of joy. . The greatest Church of 
Tuscany is a house divided against itself — a 
melancholy specimen and epitome of the state 
of Italy at this crisis ; and an omen, it is to 
be feared, of coming sorrows. 

Another unhappy demonstration of the same 
spirit of discord showed itself in the beautiful 
suburb of this magnificent city. The National 
Festival could not be celebrated in the Cathe- 
dral ; the Bishop of Borne would not allow it. 
But the Civil Powers of Florence rightly 
deemed* that a religious celebration of this 
Anniversary was a homage due to the Divine 
Arbiter of the destiny of Nations, and a public 
acknowledgment that the happiness of a State 
depends on His protection and blessing. They 
therefore gave directions for such a celebration 
in the Ca&cine , or suburban Park of the City; 
and it was performed there hy a military 
Chaplain, who exposed himself thereby to 
censure and suspension from his Ecclesiastical 
Superior. 

jP^erwiffdg heard that the Military Chap- 
if!% who officiated in a similar ceremony at 
1%%/^ L«eo% and Leghorn, were threat- 
waadd fed M I I h - e mroeoffe m by their BhdmniMtRlli 

m m * II IP Mimical - 
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that by some dexterous manoeuvre of the 
Colonels of their regiments they were rescued 
from Ecclesiastical penalties. 

The Bishop of GuastSlla also has forbidden 
his Clergy to take part in the national festival, 
and placed his Cathedral under an interdict 
because he heard that the Chapter of the 
Cathedral intended to celebrate the Anni- 
versary there. The Bishop’s letter on the 
occasion to his Chapter and Clergy is such a 
remarkable document, — as an indication of 
the temper of the times, — that it deserves to 
be placed upon record : — 


“ Modena , 29 Maggio , 18 02. 

“ Ulustrissimi Signori. 

“ Yeduto il pubblieo awiso di codes to Mu- 
nicipio in data del 26 commute dove si an- 
nunxia, che natia p. v. domeoica, in occasions 
festa si £ui aupora nwa fun- 

aaone religiose nella nostra Cattedr ale* a cut id 
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flagrante violazione delle leggi ecclesiastiche e 
a cosi oltraggioso disprezzo dell’ autoritsL; 

“Noi, tenendo fermo quanto abbiamo dis* 
posto, e riservandoci di prooedere contro 
quegli ecclesiastici, cui sappiamo doversi in 
particolare ascrivere la promozione di questo 
scandalo, abbiamo decretato cbe resti suW atto 
interdetta quella chiesa di Otmtalla , dove si 
fard domenica prossima una straordinaria reli- 
giosa funzicme, senza Nostro permesso, e in 
onta a quanto alle SS. W. ni me & stato piu 
volte comunicato. 

“ Esterniamo intanto alle SS. W. la Nostra 
stima e considerazione. 

11 AW originate sottoscritto 

“ Pietro Vescovo di Ouastalla 

The Vice-President of the “ Society Eccle- 
siastica ” of Florence, Canonico Luigi Ricaaoli, 
has published a notification to the effect that 
Since ill the Priests of that Society tie 
suspended % r Me Archbishop of Florence, and 
d&fofo therefore officiate m their clerical 
tladwtor, on the <day of the Statute, they 
dorirff^testify Mr loyalty and patriotism 
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by a manifesto of their principles.” It con- 
tains the following protestations : — 

“ Che Essi ” (i. e. the members of the So- 
ciety) “ non hanno mai infranto il giuramento 
spontaneamente e liberamente prestato al Re 
eletto Vittorio Emanaele II., ed alio Statute 
fondamentale del Regno. — Cfie final men to, 
mantenendosi veri e sinceri cristiani, cattolici, 
apostolici, hanno pregato e pregano tan to in 
particolare, quanto nelle loro rannanze, perche 
tutti i Ministri della Santa Chiesa, deposti i 
secolari desiderj, e rinunziati i caduchi beni 
terreni, aspirino solo agli spirituali e celesti 
che guidano alia vita eterna; perche tornino 
a benedire ed abbraedare nella pace del 
Signore e nella fraterna carita tutti i fedeli 
cristiani, ed in particolare i figii di questa 
prediletta Italia, riconeiliandoli col Capo 
▼isibile della Chiesa, che £ pore italiano. 
Pregarono e pregano finalmente per la con- 
vo&Ok <K tutti i figii d’ltaiia, aflincl ae spent! 
# ed abalite Itr infemi sette, si ahlwaedwi 

.. . * « im .. m- . 
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“ Viva Vittorio Emanuele 11 Re Costitu- 
zionale. 

“ Viva la Vera Religione di Gesu Cristo. 

“ H Vice-Presidente 
“Lotqi Ricasou, 

“ Cqp. de la Metrop. Fiorentina. 

“F. Caldini, 

“ Segretario Generale.” 

On the other hand the National Anniver- 
sary was celebrated by the Chapter of the 
Cathedral of Milan (which has no Bishop now) 
and in some other Churches. I believe that 
the Bishops of Cremona, Larino, and Mazzara 
were present at the celebration in their Cathe- 
drals, 

The Bishop of Como has also shown more 
toleration in this matter than most of his 
Episcopal brethren. But Monsignor Tom- 
maso Ghilardi, Bishop of Mondovi, sent a 
circular to the Clerfy of his Diocese, in which 
them that every Church where the 
fictional festival sms celebrated, would be 
idao^tadaran Interdict. Even the CapiftfaR 
BeuMfefe issued similar letters, * ‘lie 
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Yicario Capitolare of Grosseto announced to 
the Clergy of that Diocese, that in “conse- 
quence of the prohibition from the Roman 
Penitentiary” all Parish Priests were rigor- 
ously forbidden to take any part in any re-, 
ligious ceremony connected with the Anniver- 
sary. 

Such is the state of things now: Bishops 
against Clergy; Clergy divided among them- 
selves; the Government and the People at 
war with the Episcopate ; Society distracted, 
and Beligion suffering from the heat of parties 
and the strife of tongues. 

Mohday, June 2nd . — A Florentine Ecclesi- 
astic informed me to-day that there are six 
Bishoprics now vacant in Tuscany, and a 
great many Parishes left without Incumbents: 
the reason is, as was before intimated, that 
the Pope will not give the required “bulls of 
inflation ” to the King's nominees to Episco- 
pal Seet; and the Fihop^who are th* Pape’s 
iittojecw, wmm w im *y omm m w&m * 
age, will hot give institution to the king's 
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and the Pope is very hurtful to religion and 
morality. I asked why the Government did 
not dispense with the Papal institution. 
“ Hanno paura,” was the reply. I asked 
whether the Government did not remember 
the inscription on the Palazzo Vecchio of the 
city, “ Rex regum et Donnnus dominantium.” 
The Government need not fear the Pope, if it 
can prove to the People* as might easily be 
done, that the Pope, in claiming a right to 
deprive the cities of Italy of Chief Pastors, is 
setting himself in opposition, not only to the 
King of Italy, but to the “Rex regum et 
Dominus dominantium,” that he is robbing 
Christ’s flock of the spiritual food and 
guidance which He willed that they should 
have. Let the Rulers of Italy show to the 
people of Italy that the Pope has not religion 
on his side, as he pretends to have, hut is 
resisting the will of God, and is pursuing an 
Antichristian policy; then they will be aide to 
withstand the Papacy: but they will not he 
ablet to resist it by secular arguments alone* 
and by political considerations; and eveaif 
they were, they would have no solid foun 4a- 
tier for their own authority, because, by 
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abandoning the principles of true religion, 
they would have created a spirit of irreligion 
among the people, and would have given 
impulse to a revolutionary movement, which 
will not spare the civil institutions of the 
country, but will eventually be destructive of 
the Monarchy. 

I do not desire to mingle the solemn con- 
siderations, derivable from the prophecies of 
Holy Scripture, with these desultory reflec- 
tions, but I cannot forbear observing that the 
Book of Revelation contains a remarkable 
prediction that the “ Kings of the Earth,” — 
the secular Powers of this world, — will inflict 
severe chastisement on the mystical Babylon ; 
and after they have done the deed, they 
“will weep over her, and bewail her 1 .” May 
not this perhaps be, because any religion, 
however corrupt it may he, is better than m 
religion at aUt mid because by weakening 
the power of Borne, without providing, at tie 

Hil time* smf mmd wtRA imi fotin& aikm for 

tWhr Theme, they «Sl hem mpwriN heir 
People to the ravages <rf Irreligion and Ua- 
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belief, which must be productive of a restless, 
factious, and anarchical spirit, that will have no 
more reverence for Sovereigns than it has for 
Popes, and will involve their Kingdoms in 
confusion and ruin ? 

The traditional authority of the old local 
municipalities in the great cities of Italy, — 
such as Genoa, Milan, Florence, Pisa, and 
Naples, — has been impaired by recent events 
which have dissipated that bright vision of 
“ Italian Commonwealths, each city a star-like 
seat of ancient glory.” Their light has been 
eclipsed by the splendid promise of Italian 
Unity. 

The once potent influence of Romanism as 
a system of religious belief acting upon prac- 
tice, is also becoming hourly weaker and 
weaker in Italy, and this decay of its influence 
renders it a duty more urgent and imperative 
to raise up another and sounder spirit of 
Religion, as a substitute in its plhce. The 
fabric of Italian Society is like a venerable 
old bppding, whose foundations have been 
loosened by the decay of religion ; and if the 
building isnot shored up, it must fall. If 
measures are not adonted for stremrthamnff 
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die "social structure, the result is inevitable. 
It is not Victor Emmanuel who will triumph, 
nor is it the Papacy which will gain the day, 
but an Infidel and ruthless Democracy will 
reign victorious, and will ravage Italy with its 
fierce passions, and will reduce this beautiful 
land to a desolate wilderness. 



CHAPTER XHI. 


Florence ( continued ). 

June 3.— -Called this morning on a celebrated 
Italian Advocate. Like many other intelli- 
gent men of his class, he appeared to think 
that the destruction of the Pope’s temporal 
power would be the panacea for the evils of 
Italy ; and that it is necessary to strain every 
nerve to obtain that result; and that other re- 
forms, political and religious, would then follow 
as a matter of course. “Let us once get Rome, 
and then all the questions which were de- 
bated at your English Reformation in the 
sixteenth Cenjury will come upon us— yes, 
ftp in upon us in a torrent, before we are 
prepared for them.” “ Why then do you not 
prefire for them now ?” “ La politica assor* 
biscwtutto,” was the reply : that is the answer 
now generally given to all such questions. 
Politics absorb everything; and all po&$* 
L 6 
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seem to be merged in tide one consideration, 
How are we to get Borne? How are we to 
dethrone the Pope, and crown Victor Em- 
manuel King of Italy, in the Roman Capitol ? 

Id the evening I called upon one of the 
most learned Ecclesiastics of Florence ; he 
spoke with fervid eloquence on the present 
crisis. “ Nothing,” he said, “ can be more 
painful and disastrous than the struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal power. ( Non 
finird senza sangue.’ It will not end without 
bloodshed. This political conflict is also very 
injurious to our literature. No great literary 
work can he undertaken by us now. People 
read newspapers and political pamphlets and 
little else. It is a national characteristic of 
Italians to be jealous of one another, and 
to be intolerant of (me another’s merit, and 
therefore we do not work harmoniously toge- 
ther; and we are too impetact»|Hid passionate, 
and do not considerthings calmly, and are too 
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are, he said, for the most part, “ senza istra- 
zione,” illiterate and ignorant : and he la- 
mented that many of them, to use his own 
words, are “ scostumatissimi.” 

“Our Episcopate is debased — our Bishops 
are slave* of the Pope, and despots of the 
Clergy, and of the People. "What a glorious op- 
portunity was that which our own Archbishop 
had in the present week of asserting the true 
character of the Christian Episcopate ! The 
Pope commanded him not to pray for the 
King and the Nation in the Cathedral: the 
Pope commanded him to prevent the Clergy 
and the People of ^ Florence from praying for 
the King and the Nation.* Monstrous usurpa- 
tion 1 Ought not the Archbishop to have re- 
monstrated with the Pope ? Ought he not to 
have withstood the Pope, as St. Paul with* 
stood St. Peter to the face when he was to be 
blamed 1 ; and ought he not to have reminded 
hint that Almighty God commands us to pray 
for EJmgn and all in authority * ; and that in 
w to prty for our King and fop 
Ceui% the Pope is resisting God V* 
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- He spoke of certain recent publications, 
which had called attention to the usurpations 
of the Curia Romana ; for instance, the 
book entitled “ Rome des Papes,” by Count 
Luigi Pianciani, who (he said) had the best 
opportunities of observing the working of the 
tribunals, & e., at Rome. There are also the 
publications of Filippo Perfetti (formerly Se- 
cretary of Cardinal Marini and Librarian 
of the University), entitled, “ The Clergy 
and Society ; or, on the Reformation of the 
Church ,” (“II Clero e la Societa,” &c.,) 
“Remembrances of Rome" (“Ricordi di 
Roma,”) and “ On the new conditions of the 
Papacy ," (“Delle «uove condizioni del Pa- 
peto ”) ; also, the remarkable work of Abate 
Rosmini, “ The five wounds of the Holy 
Church (“ Le cinque piaghe della Santa 
Chiesa,”) and “ Urgent Questions" by Mas- 
maw IXAzeglio. » 

“ However,” said he, “ do not imagine that 
I wish tossy an; i thing against the Church of 
Rome ) it is eg shaft tibia Cm H of Rem. md 
its au^oritieetha At 

p ride andiust el p o w o r&c n ? kfimimm tit 
oar ndaew rt and I am mufaut wMmr new. 
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Ever since the eighth century there has been 

a succession of illustrious men who have pro* 

tested against its usurpations. It is the union 

of the temporal and spiritual power, and the 

carnal abuse of the spiritual power by the 

Papacy for its own ambition and aggrandize* 

ment, that has done the mischief. It is Dante 

who savs * : — 

¥ 


* la Chiesa di Roma 
Per confondere in s& due reggimenti 
Cade nel fango, e s£ brutta e la soma.”* 

The names of Petrarch and Am aid of Brescia 
and Guicciardini were also mentioned as 
exponents of the same feeling ; and when I 
referred to the remarkable chapter \ in which 
Guicciardini traces the rise and progress of 
the Papal power, but which was not allowed 
by the Papal censors to appear in the Italian 
edition of his History, he said that some other 
remarks of the same distinguished writer on 
the same^ubject, had recently been published, 

1 Purgatorio, Canto xvi. 

* In the Fourth book of hi> History. 
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for the first time, in a collection of his “ Opere 
inedite ” by Canestrini, at Florence *. 

“ We must begin ,” said he, “ with questions 
concerning the proper limits of the Pope’s 
authority and jurisdiction, and then we may 
arrive in due time at reformation in matters of 
doctrine. Among those which would first 
come under consideration, are the celibacy of 
the Clergy, and the enforcement of private 
confession to a Priest.” 

“Yes,” I added, “and the reading of the 
Scriptures by all.” 

“ True,” he replied, “we must come to that. 
In the mean time, Religion suffers from the 
struggle between the Roman Hierarchy on the 
one side, and the Government and People on 
the other : and from the conflict also between 
our Bishops on one side, and many of the 
F^qstbood on the other. If you had been 
here last month, the month of jday, the * Mese 
di J^aria»’ which is the season most favourable 

* Instates 8y 0. BsiMm, Yi* Fanis, who s&o p<>- 
ndssi m sdtttm of of ilttjt to 
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for popular devotion, you would have seen that 
some of, our Churches were almost empty. 
We are passing through a severe crisis. No 
one can tell to what it may lead.” 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the illustrious Florentine Poet, Dante Ali- 
ghieri, wrote his treatise “ De Monarchic,” in 
which he contended for the rights of civil 
Rulers against the usurpations of the Papacy; 
and about two hundred and twenty years 
afterwards the noble Florentine historian, 
Francesco Guicciardini, wrote his History of 
his own time, in which he who was the 
favoured friend and counsellor of two Floren- 
tine Popes of the house of the Medici, Leo X. 
and Clement VII., has drayn the masterly 
sketch, already noticed *, of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Papacy. He there shows how, 
from slender beginnings, the Popes gradually 
arose to power; how fin* many centuries the 
Popes were nominated by the Emperors; hut 
in course of tune, when the Empire became 
weaj^|ite election of Popes was transferred 
from 'their hands to those of the Cardiaakty 
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and the Popes proceeded to claim a veto upon 

the nomination of the Emperors, and then to 

exercise a power of dethroning them; and 

so, step after step, rising higher and. higher, 

and urging new claims, and using the terrors 

of spiritual weapons for temporal ends, and 

wielding the thunders and lightnings of a 

double supremacy, they kept Sovereigns in awe, 

and trampled all earthly Powers under their 

feet. Guicciardini’s words are as follows : — 

# 

“ His igitur fundamentis et modis ad terre- 
nam potestatem elati, et sensim animarum 
salutis divinorumque prseceptorum obliti, atque 
ad mundane imperia omni cogitatione con* 
versi, nec diving auctoritato alio quam quasi 
telo et instrument*) rerum fragilium abu- 
tentes, Prindpes potihs gentium quam rerum 
sacrarum Pontifices videri eceperunt. Horum 


cum et negqtia nm jam vit® sanctimonia, 
non rdigionis increments, Him eigi Deum et 
homines >caritas, sed exercitus, sed bells in 
Cfcristiaho*, sed pees?!* inanansa cupido, 
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tissim& exercere. Hinc opes in immensum 
adauctse, et in totam ipsornm aulam effusae, ex 
quibus fastus lux us, mores turpissimi, libidines 
voluptatesque nefandse.” 

Wonderful words, especially as cooling from 
the Secretary of the Pope ! 


In this Chapter two recent publications 
hare been mentioned, which, as they throw 
much light on the history of Beligion in Italy 
at this time, deserve some further remark. 

The first of these is entitled, “ The Clergy 
and Society, or on the Reformation of the 
Church ; ” it is written by Filippo Perfetti, a 
Priest, who was Secretary, of Cardinal Marini, 
and Librarian of the University of Rome, and 
President of the Collegio Ghislieri, and who 
now occupies a literary post at Perugia. 

It was published at Florence in the present 


year. 

“it is a meiancboly signt*" fie says, “amt 
one which ought toafSict thaheart*of every 
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offend the consciences of all: bnt that, on the 
contrary, a man is denounced as an enemy 
of the Church, and a scholar of Macchiavelli, 
who protests against such a violation, and is 
indignant at this confusion of secular and holy 
things.” 

He deplores the consequent inability of 
Beligion to do her proper work of social 
sanctification. “The Church and Society 
are severing themselves from one another 
more and more. We have a Laity which is no 
longer religious, and a Clergy without moral 
influence. What will become of us ? A few 
Priests, scattered here and there, raise a feeble 
voice against these evils, and they are met by 
maledictions! 

“At a time, while civil Governments arc 
becoming more popfilar, and are assuming re- 
presentative forms, and submit to be controlled 
and criticused, the Government of the Church 
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“The Episcopate has had the boldness to 
declare to the Clergy of Italy that they have an 
absolute and unlimited right to suspend any 
Priest at their pleasure, without giving any 
reason for such suspension. Christ made 
them Ministers, and they have made them* 
selves Despots. 

“ What is the use of our remonstrance ? 
Let the Churches of Italy perish” (is the 
reply); “it matters not, if their sacrifice can 
maintain the Pope on his throne! Let the 
souls and bodies of the People perish; it 
matters not, if Revolution is thus goaded to 
excesses, and is conquered by a malignant 
policy!” 

The Author next speaks of the separation 
between the Clergy and the People in the 
public offices of Religion. 

“What is now the state of things in our 
churches, at the time of public worship, even at 
the celebration of the holiest mysteries of our 
Religion? The People sgp either indifferent 
to what is going on, or pray without at- 
tending to what is being dene by the FHest. 
These is a whit gulph between Priestaad 
Peoole. in that verv nlace, and at the :ftim 
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time, when Priest and People ought to be 
united before God with one heart. The Priest 
is isolated in the very centre of the sublimest 
mysteries; he stands isolated at the Altar; 
he stands isolated at the tombs of the Mar- 


tyrs. The People know not, care not for what 
is going on ; till they are wakened from their 
lethargy, not by the human voice, but as if they 
were mere animals, by the metallic tinkle of a 
bell, which is a signal to the sheep of Christ!” 

He then considers the Clergy in their moral 
relation to the People; and shows how the 
Clergy are incapacitated from exercising a 
moral influence on the popular mind by the 
position into which they have been forced by 
the Papacy — a position antagonistic to the 
Nation, to its liberty, its intelligence, and its 
advancement. * Besides, the Clergy, as a body, 
he says, who might to be Teachers of the 
people; are inferior in learning to the educated 
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“ Who can justify,” he asks, “ the conduct of 
Borne towards those great names ? ” 

“ The Clergy have need of two Reforms: a 
reform in their morals, and a reform in their 
influence on society; and neither of these is 
possible, while the domination of the Hierarchy 
is unlimited as it now is. The action of the 
Hierarchy must be restrained within the limits 
of the divine constitution of the Church. n 

To effect this reform, Italy must return to 
the principles and practices of the Church 
Catholic as displayed in the Holy Scriptures, 
and in the works of the primitive Fathers of 
the Church. 

The misfortune is, that the Clergy of Italy, 
he observes, are not acquainted with the Bible. 

“ The Bible, interpreted by the Church, is 
the food of the soul. What was the teaching 
of the holy Fathers ? It was the exposition of 
the Bible. But now oar Catholic populations 
are ignorant of the Bible; they who are called 
devout among us are ignorant of the Bible, 
no lew than they who ere indifferent to yej^ 
aim. Tfrw Scriotures have been stnmluM) 
by* achdaetie Theology; and.this sehola rtfr 
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Theology has produced the results which we 
see and deplore. The Priesthood has set itself 
up in the place of the Bible, instead of building 
itself up with the Laity upon the foundation 
of the Bible. One of the greatest sins of the 
Catholic Priesthood is that of having wrested 
the Bible out of the hands of the People. 
Let us return to the Bible: let us return to 
the Gospel; and let us dive deep into the 
holiness of the character of the Divine Re- 
deemer; He is our pattern; let us conform 
ourselves to His life, to His image. If this 
had been our fule, who among us would have 
ventured to compare the* Pope, who destroys 
us, to the Son of God who has saved us? 
Perhaps the extravagant idolatry of the Pa- 
pacy’, which our own age has witnessed, and 
still sees, is permitted by God in order that 
we all, both Fasten and tack, may he molted 
thereby, and fat dfjten to the love and practice* 
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in the election of Bishops. “ Let the People 
and the Clergy with the Metropolitan choose 
their Bishops 

It is probable, that, unless the Government of 
Italy adopts some measures for adjusting this 
question of election, it may find that the 
present suspension of the action of Concordats 
between itself and the Papacy may lead, sooner 
than it is aware, to a popular election of 
Bishops, without any reference to the Crown. 

The other volume, to which I have referred, 
is that of the Abate Antonio Rosmini , entitled, 
“ Le cinque piaghe della Santa Chiesa 
“ The five wounds of Holy Church.” 

It is not possible to do justice to this re- 
markable work by a brief abstract. The tone 
of saintly piety and serious earnestness which 
pervades the work, the stores of sound learning 
which are contained in it, the clear, calm, and 
unimpassioned statement of wrongs and their 
remedies, contribute to render it an admirable 
specimen of genuine Christian philosophy. 

I shall content myself with stating what, in 

» P.50. . 

* The edition to which I refer w*s published at Naples 
in I860. 
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the mature judgment of this holy man, exem- 
plary priest, and profound philosopher, the 
wounds of the Church of Italy are, which are 
now bleeding, and implore aid. 

They are as follows : — 

1. The severance of the Clergy from the 
People in public worship (pp. 1 — 19). The 
remedy for that would be, he says, in the 
substitution of the mother tongue of the people 
for a dead language. 

2. The insufficient education of the Clergy. 
He deplores the neglect of the Scriptures, and 
of primitive TheSlogy ; and the substitution of 
miserable, dry, and jejune epitomes of the 
dogmatic teaching of the Schools. “ Who will 
restore,” he asks, “to the Church her great 
Teachers? ‘i suoi grandi libri,’ the Bible, 
and the primitive Fathers ?” (pp. 20—45.) 

3. The disunion of Bishops; the trans- 
formation of Bishops into feudal lords, striving 
foe wealth and power, and exercising an arbi- 
trary power over the Clergy. The reform 
would be in the restoration of the duties and 

in the 
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without any of the safeguards, which were 
provided in the ancient Church, by the in- 
tervention of the Clergy and People in the 
choice of Bishops (pp. 68 — 161). 

6. The control of Ecclesiastical property by 
the State ; and the remedy is, that the Church, 
by which the Author means the Laity as well 
as the Clergy, should have the free adminis- 
tration of her own revenues. He is very 
earnest in his advocacy of a return to the 
practice of resorting to the free-will offer- 
ings of the People for pious and charitable 
purposes. 

This Volume was completed in the year 
1846, at the accession of Pius IX.; when 
the Author entertained a sanguine hope, that 
the Pope, whose intimate friend and counsellor 
he was, would adopt these suggestions of re- 
formation. This fact should be remembered 
by the reader, who may feel some surprise 
in seeing that the Author throws a veil over 
the corruptions and usurpations of the Papacy. 
While he inveighs strongly against the arbi- 
trary abuses of the civil power in the appoint- 
ment of Bishops, he says nothing of the usur- 
pations of the Papacy in that respect. 

x 2 
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*^Fhe Pope offered Who a Cardir -1 '* hat; 
which he declined. 

When Pope Pins IX. changed his policy, 
Bosmini was disgraced, arrested, and sent 
to Naples; and then exiled from Southern 
Italy, and his hook was condemned by the 
Church of Borne : he submitted to the Papal 
sentence, and died at Stresa on the Lago 
Maggiore in 1855, at the age of fifty-five. 

In the edition of this work, which is before 
me, there is an interesting letter (pp. 175— 177) 
on the ancient elections of Bishops by the 
Clergy and People , written at Stresa, 8th June, 
1848, and a second letter (p. 178), in which 
the Author expressed a hope, that Carlo Al- 
berto might be induced to cede his own rights 
of nomination, to the Clergy and People of the 
Dioceses of his Kingdom; and he does not 
hesitate to avow his conviction, that “le 
elezioni de' Vescovi a Clero e Popolo sono di 
diritto divino ” (p. 178), and he concludes with 
these prophetic words, “ Although at the 
present time the Christian People (of Italy) 
seems to take little interest in the appointment 
of Bishops, the tme will come token it m il take 
the greatest interet * i that questim." 
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That prophecy is now fulfilled. The qua*- 
tion of $e election of Bishops in Italy is one 
of urgency at the present crisis; and unless 
the Government of Italy takes measures for the 
equitable settlement of that question, the day 
may arrive, when (to quote the Author's words 
in the same page) “ the People of Italy will 
wrest from the grasp of the Sovereign the 
liberty of choosing their Bishops.” 



CHAPTER XTV. 


FLOBENCE ( continued , ). 

June 4. — I beard to-day that the work of 
colportage of religious books is becoming 
more difficult in Tuscany tban it was a year 
ago. The Archbishop of Florence has made 
strong remonstrances against it: and the 
Laws of Tuscany against reading the Bible, 
though not actually enforced, stiB remain un- 
repealed. At the same time it may be men- 
tioned as an encouraging feet, that several 
hundreds of the middle and poorer classes meet 
habitually at Florence to read the Bible. 

A friend told me, that last year a tract — 
denouncing the errors of Popery — had been 
circulated among the soldiers at the Cascinc 
on June 1, but that these who circulated it 
then, would sot vesture to do so now. May 
not tbii change in the tenner of *h* »ntWi. 
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ties be due in a great measure to the somh- 
what indiscreet zeal, and aggressive spirit, in 
which the work of religious propaghndism has 
been often carried on? In the shop-window 
of the “Libreria Evangelica,” in the Via 
Tornabuoni in Florence, I saw a print, in 
which the principal doctrines and practices of 
the Roman Catholic Church were exposed to 
contempt: and I was assured, that Roman Ca- 
tholic Priests, who were attracted to the win- 
dow by the print, which represents the inside 
of a Roman Catholic Church, turned from it 
with expressions of anger and indignation* 
which they showed by spitting upon it. In 
their eyes it was a profane and blasphemous 
caricature. Surely such representations as 
these are as uncharitable and unchristian, as 
they are imprudent and injudicious. St. Paul 
was the most courageous and eealous of Chris- 
tian Missionaries. But his courage and zeal 
were guided by wisdom, and regulated by cha- 
rity, and he showed his wisdom and charity 
by endeavouring to conciliate and win the 
affections of iris heathen audience. As a 
Christian Preacher, he > began his addressee Jo 
them with referring to matters in which he 
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{tyNjlr/ihey were of the same mind; apd no* to 
Otfogs in which |p Jeered from them. He 
entered into their feelings: he sympathized 
with them, be iden t i c a l J himself with them, as 
far as he could. He placed himself on their 
ground, and endeavoured to look at things 
from their point of view. Thus, for instance, 
in preaching to the men of Athens, he took 
his text from the Altar which he had seen in 
their own city The declaration of the town- 
clerk of Ephesus is a remarkable tribute to 
the moderation and wisdom of Apostolic mis- 
sionary preaching; “Ye have brought hither 
these men, who are neither robbers of 
churches (temples), nor yet blasphemers of 
your goddess 1 ” 

But now-a-days some missionaries ami 
preachers of the Gospel, — the Gospel of peace 
and love,— seem to think that they cannot do 
batter, than in commencing their appeals to 
those whom they wish to convert, bjr outraging 
their most cherished affections, and revolting 
til their molt deeply-rooted coo^etiow. And 
tarn* zea^mfeteiiilt areimrhiv dfemWi 
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and greatly exasperated) Mid perhaps complain 
that they are “ persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,” if their efforts at proselytism are re- 
strained; and so, by thl&Nndiscreet zeal, they 
damage the holy cause which they go forth to 
serve. 

rV ^ 

Surely there is a wide domain of common 
ground between ourselves and the intelligent 
Clergy and Laity of Italy, in which we may 
meet together, and calmly deliberate concern- 
ing the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
They agree with us in reverence for the Bible, 
and for the doctrine and discipline of the 
primitive Church. They agree with us in 
acknowledging the authority of the w Three 
Creeds, the necessity of a Priesthood for the 
preaching of the Gospel, and for the adminis- 
tration of the Christian Sacraments. Ought 
we not to begin with those points in which 
they are seeking Reformation, namely, in ms£t- 
ters which concern the jurisdiction of the 
Papacy? They ^re prepared to determine 
these questions by an appeal to Holy Scrip- 
ture, and to the indent laws and usages of the 
Christian Church. Might we not render 
essential service, in promoting their desires 

m 5 



f endeavours in this respect? Might we 
aid them, in diffusing information con- 
cerning the Jaws of Church Government in 
primitive times! 9 Might we not aid them, in 
proving to the People of Italy, that the claims 
of the Pope to regulate the appointment of 
Bishops throughout Italy, and to impose oaths 
of vassalage upon them, are not founded on 
Scripture, nor on the authority of Christian 
Antiquity, but we novel and unjust usurpa- 
tions f Might we not assist them, in opening 
the way for the appointment of pious, wise, 
and learned men to the vacant Bishoprics and 
Parochial Cures in Italy; of men unfettered 
by trammels of subjection to the Papacy, and 
free from the bondage of unrighteous oaths ? 
And if a change were made in the position of 
the Hierarchy and Priesthood in these re- 
spects, would not a door be opened for re- 
forms from within, in a regular and orderly 
manner? 

The Clergy and People o^Italy are not yet 
ripe for polemical discussions of controverted 
points ai theology} battimy Saw prepared and 
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tion might be commenced with an appeal 
to Christian Antiquity, — especially to the 
Christian Antiquity of Italy , — in order to 
settle the true limits of the bishop of Rome’s 
jurisdiction. There are providential circum- 
stances which render this appeal not only sea- 
sonable, but imperative. The fact that two of 
the greatest Archiepiscopal sees of Italy are 
now void, — Milan and Turin, — and that thirty- 
two other Bishoprics are vacant, by reason of 
the conflict between the Pope and the King; 
and the fact also, that it is uncanonical and 
unjust to keep those sees vacant > afford a 
favourable occasion for the discussion and 
settlement of the whole question concerning 
the relative rights of the Crown, the Clergy, 
and the People, in the nomination and ap- 
pointment of Bishops; and this discussion 
would not fail to reveal a series of usurpations 
on the part of the Papacy, and in other re* 
spocts would prepare the way for a general 
examination of its claims, temporal and spiri- 
tual. 

Let the Churches of England, Ireland, and 
America, and of the Colonies of Great Britain, 
invite the Church of Italy to meet them on this 

m 0 
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common ground of Christian Antiquity; let 
titjwn assist the Church of Italy in an honest 
endeavour to ascertain, what were the rights 
of the Italian Clergy and People in the fourth 
century, and what were then the Laws and 
Usages of the Italian Chnrch, and what was then 
the extent of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Borne. Thus Italy might obtain a peaceful 
solution of die difficulties which now embarrass 
her. She might, by God’s help, emancipate her- 
self from the thraldom of Borne, without break- 
ing the bands of the Gospel, and casting away 
the cords of Christianity : rather, she would be 
strengthening those sacred bands and cords, 
which are the surest pledges and safeguards of 
national peace aqd prosperity; and the Italian 
Monarchy would rest securely on the solid 
basis of ancient Catholic Truth. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Florence ( continued ). 

Wednesday Afternoon . — Went to the Pitti 
Palace and Boboli gardens. We made friends 
with an old gardeiier, who had lived there thirty 
years, and had seen many changes in the occu- 
pation of the princely Palace; and, like the 
broom in the fable of a late English Poet, had 
remained in his place, while the princely oaks 
had been torn up by political storms. 

In a time of social and political restlessness, 
ho had passed his days peacefully among these 
trees, and shrubs, and flowers, like Homer’s 
old 1 Laertes, who spent his time quietly in his 
vineyard, while the, suitors of Penelope were 
rioting in the Palace of Ulysses; or like Vir- 
gil’s “ Corycian old man,” who dwelt peace- 
ably among his roses and amid his beehives, 


1 Homer, Odyss. xxiv. 220. 
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and beneath the shade of his lindens and his 
dtps *, while the Roman world was distracted 
by civil wars; or like the peasant, whom Clau- 
dian describes as dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood of Verona^ but who rarely went beyond 
the range of his paternal fields, and lived in a 
peaceful old age, unconscious of social feuds 
and nntouched by political revolutions \ Our 
old gardener led us to a short wooden ladder 
fixed against a wall, and from the top of it we 
enjoyed one of the most interesting and beau- 
tiful views which can any where be seen. In 
the distance were the blue ridges of the Apen- 
nines, crested with old cities, such as Fsesube, 
dating from the days of the early Etruscans, 
and more ancient than Rome. Beneath us lav 
the city of Florence, with its noble buildings, 
suggestive of recollections of Dante, and Bru- 
nelleschi, and Savonarola, and Michael Angelo, 
and Galileo, and the Medicean Princes and 
Popes. On our right was the Church of Santa 
Croce, t|e Westminster Abbey of Florence; 
— morarf| the left was the Buomo, the St 
Paul’s of FlorenCe, with its giorions cupok and 
lofty campanile, and the roof of the Baptistery; 

' G«®rgicir, 125— M5. * Osudan, Bpijjrnm «, 
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and, still more to the left, the Church of San 
Lorenzo, and that of S. Maria Novella: and 
the Vale of the Arno flowing toward the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The Boboli gardens with their dark avenues 
of ilex and laurustinus and other evergreens, 
and their funereal cypresses, had a gloomy ap- 
pearance, and there was a black thunder-storm 
brooding in the clouds above us, which added 
to the solemnity of the scene; and the long 
and lofty terraces, and high flights of stately 
stone steps leading up to them, and the walks 
of these princely gardens, now deserted — but 
formerly alive and brilliant with gay com- 
panies of Florentine princes, and patricians, 
and fair ladies in holiday costume —produced 
a sad and melancholy impression, which was 
in harmony with the prospect before us. 

The ancient glories of Florence have glided 
away like a dream : the independence of this once 
famous Republic has disappeared: the national 
dignity, which* it enjoyed as a separate princi- 
pality, has floated away like a phanton^ chased 
by the visionary day-dream of an united Italy, 
What trill its future be? The olive-trees, 
some of which the gardener told us were40d 
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years old, seemed to be the most permanent 
living objects in the scene. 

This evening an ecclesiastical friend, con- 
nected with the Church of S. Lorenzo, paid us 
a visit. He said that the original Church of 
8. Lorenzo stood outside the walls of Florence, 
and was consecrated by S. Ambrose (about 
a.d. 393), who was intimate with Zenobius, 
then Bishop of Florence : and that it was the 
primitive Cathedral of Florence: it is now a 
Collegiate Church, with about a dozen Canons, 
I believe. 

Thursday, June 5. — Went to S. Miuiato al 
Monte; steep ascent with cypresses at the 
top. You mount the hill by a Via Crucis, 
very significant and characteristic, as leading 
to the beautiful view at the summit of the bill 
from that Church. A Gethsemane of toil, 
leading to an Olivet of triumph. 8. Miniato 
*Uf now a burial-place. There is a crypt lw>- 
neath the Church. This must be a laborious 


ascent fur a funeral cortege; but perhaps the 
labour & well compensated by assomari ons and 
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the world. The ambon in the Church carries 
us back to ancient times, when the Gospel was 
read openly to the people. 

Friday , June 6. — Grand Mass to-day at 
S. Croce in honour of Cavour, it being the 
first anniversary of his death* There were 
banners fringed with crape, hung out of the 
windows in the streets. On the eve, at the 
“Ville de Paris,” the men (no women) were 
engaged in making wreaths and garlands of 
flowers, lilies, carnations, blue larkspurs, and 
green leaves, to decorate his cenotaph. 

Over the door of the Church was the follow* 
ing inscription : — 

“A Camixlo dt Cavoub, 

Mente d' Italia, 

Che oggi fa 1’ anno lo pianse 
Binnorando per voto pubblico 
Degne onoranze. 

Giuriamo a Dio in questo Santuario 
Di avita sapienza e gloria perenne 
Compiere eon fede, senno, aniore, 

Ond’ ebbe oominciamento, 

L’ Unit* della Patna.” 

The scene in the Church after the Mass was 
too dramatic and artificial for our taste. The 
glare and smell of the countless candles, the 
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gaudy style of ornament of the high catafalque, 
Mused in the centre of the Church; and, above 
all, the glorification of the human instrument, 
in the temple of God, were all repugnant to 
the feelings, in different ways. All that was 
here displayed began and ended in man. 

Went to Casa Salviani, Via Chiara, lately 
purchased as a college for the Yaudois; I be- 
lieve, in great measure, by the generous 
liberality of members of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land. Had an interview with the Yaudois 
Pastor, Geymonat, a zealous, able, and eloquent 
man, who officiates in the Church of the Yau- 
dois, or Valdesi (as the Italians call them), and 
also gives instruction as Professor in the Col- 
lege, which is for the training of theological 
students. 

Signor Geymonat has lately published at 
Florence mi interesting history of that body, 
entitled, “ OH Emngelici Valdesi” He traces 
their origin from rite ninth century,— ospe- 
dally from the rime of Claudio, a Spaniard, 
who mm Bishop of Turin h ajo. 822 , and pro- 

corruptions of 
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champions arose who contended for a purer 
faith; and Signor Geymonat justly observes 
that the Church of Rome has done injustice 
to the Waldenses, by ascribing their rise and 
name to Peter Waldo or Valdo, who flourished 
at the end of the twelfth century. 

Their name, like that of the Albigenses, is 
of local origin. The latter were so called from 
Albi, where they dwelt; and the valleys .of 
Piedmont gave their name to the Valdesi , or 
Vaudois. It is more probable that Waldo was 
so named from the Waldenses, than that the 
Waldenses were so called from him 4 . 

The “ Holy Office of the Inquisition,” in- 
stituted by S. Dominic, and fostered by Pope 
Innocent III., in the thirteenth century, en- 
deavoured to exterminate the Waldenses. The 
fourth Lateran Council, at Rome, proclaimed a 
religious war — a crusade — in a.d. 1215, against 
the Christians of Piedmont. The Emperor 
Frederick II., stimulated by Pope Honorius 
Ifl>, issued an edict for their utter extinction. 
Other Popes, such as John XXII., Clement 
VI., Gregory XI., Clement VII., continued 
the war of nersecution. Innoc*"* VTTT„ in 
Gteymonat, p. 10. 
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1477, published a Bull in which he charged 
Ids Nuncio, in Savoy, to require the King of 
France and the Duke of Savoy to extirpate 
the Waldenses, and in which he authorized 
him “to preach a holy crusade against them, 
and to offer to all the faithful, who assisted 
him, plenary indulgences and pardon once in 
their lives 1 , for all their sins;” and gave free 
liberty to any one to seize their goods; and de- 
clares that all “Kings and Magistrates shall 
he deposed and excommunicated,” who do 
not obey the orders of the Nuncio in this 
matter. 

The subsequent History of the Waldenses 
exhibits a continuation of the same conduct 
on the part of the Papacy during the two fol- 
lowing centuries. Especially in the years 
1635—1537, the fury of Borne, aided by Carlo 
HI. of Savoy, raged against them; and burst 
forth again in 1557 and 1566; and once more 
in 1687 — 1640, under Christina, regent of 
Sapty, daughter of Mary of Madras*. Pope 
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Savoy f and commands were issued from Turin, 
in 1656, “ to put them to the sword V’ Dread- 
ful was the carnage which ensued. *Milton, in 
his Sonnet “on the Massacre in Piedmont,” has 
uttered a prayer to heaven, that the groans 
may there be recorded of those who were slain 
in their ancient fold 

“ By the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks : their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven.” 

Cromwell sent Sir William Morland to 
Turin with a letter to the Duke of Savoy, in 
which he implored him to spare his own sub- 
jects) and on the 18th of August, 1656, some 
respite was obtained for them by the Truce of 
Pinerolo: and 40,000/. was collected in their 
behalf in England, under Cromwell’s auspices; 
and Sir W. Morland published a History of 
their sufferings, at London, in 1658. 

Their peace was of short duration. The 
Church of Borne exerted her influence at the 
courts of Louis XIV. and of Victor Amadeus 
II. of Savoy, and an edict was issued at Turin 

* “ Ho vieto 1* online d’ uceidere tvtti." 
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on the 9th April, 1686, which was the counter* 
]|art of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The Walflenses were forbidden to exercise 
their religion on pain of expulsion from their 
homes. The Waldenses met in a religious 
council, and resolved to celebrate the Holy 
Communion on the following Easter. A war 
of extermination ensued, and 6000 were cast 
into prison, and more than 1000 slain ". 

They were again aided by England. Queen 
Mary, the wife of William HI., instituted a 
fund, which still exists; and which, together 
with the additions made in England in 1776, 
produces an annual income of 13,000 francs, 
which are distributed among thirteen Minis- 
ters of the Waldensian Communion by the 
instrumentality of “ The Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel.” Substantial aid has 
also been supplied by two generous person*, 
the Reverend Dr. Gilly, late Canon of Dur- 
ha% tod General Beckwith. The Yaudois 
Collage of Torre, in 1866, was instituted by 
Dr. Gilly and General Beckwith; and the 
latter has aided in the foundation and repara- 
tion of ei*h*#Yaudo& Schools. 

P. 68. 
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By a decree of tbe Waldensian Synod in 
1860 , it has been resolved to transfer tbe 
Theological School from Torre to* Florence, 
where I had an interview to-day with the 
learned and able writer of the History of the 
Waldenses, who was the Secretary of the 
Assembly which published the “Constitution 
of the Evangelical Church of the Waldenses ” 
at Torre, on 26 th May, 1866 ; which may be 
seen in his volume ®. 

There is something prophetic in Milton's 
Sonnet, just noticed (Sonnet xviii.) : — 

“ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter'd saints, whose bones 
Lio scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold. 

.... Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant." 

It is a signal retribution of Divine Providence 
on the Papacy, that the present assaults upon 
Borne are coming from Piedmont ; that is, from 
precisely that part of Italy, which — as is 
shown in the above historical sketch— was the 
scene of its most barbarous and cruel outrages 
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upon £he poor, simple, and helpless Christian 
worshippers in the valleys of that region, who 
were butchered like sheep by the emissaries 
of Borne. Rome preached Crusades against 
Piedmont. Piedmont is now preaching a 
Crusade against Borne. Borne stimulated the 
House of Savoy to exterminate the Christians 
of those valleys. The House of Savoy is now 
leading the legions of Italy — some 300,000 
strong — against Borne. 

Carlo Passaglia is also leading his spiritual 
forces — his 9000 Priests — from Piedmont to 
the doors of the Vatican, and conjures the 
Pope, in the name of Christianity and of Italy, 
to abdicate his temporal sovereignty, and to lay 
down his royal diadem at the feet of Victor 
Emmanuel. Are not these “signs of the times ? ” 
May we not mark the footprints of Divine 
Omnipotence, and of Divine Justice here ? 

I heard on good authority that the Fret; 
Kirk of Scotland, which has little sympathy 
with “the Plymouthists,” as they are called 
hare, prefers to work with and hy the 
Waidooses, who haveTeachers trained and set 
apart $ar ^ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments. ?$ft WddeBM have also some set 
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liturgical forms, and recite the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer in 
their public worship. They have also a 
“ Confession of Faith ” agreed upon by the 
Vaudois Churches in 1655, which consists of 
Thirty-three Articles : 

The substance of these articles is as follows : — 

1. On the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unitv. 

2, 3, 4. On the veracity and inspiration of 
the Canonical Books of the Old and New 
Testament. 

8. On original sin. 

1 1 . On election and reprobation. 

13. On the two Natures — the Divine and 
Human — in the' One Person of Christ. 

15, 16. On the Sacrifice of the Cross — 
offered once for all, and not to be repeated — 
the sole meritorious cause of justification with 
God. 

17. On union with Christ, and Justification 
by Faith, resting on the promises made in 
the Gospel. 

19. On Christ the Only Mediator and 
Intercessor with the Father. 

20. On the promise which God makes of 

vot. I. H 
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regeneration in Christ to those who are united 
to Him by Faith. 

21. On the necessity of good works.' 

22. On the eternal reward promised to good 
works. 

23. Against invocation of Saints, who are to 
be imitated, but not worshipped. 

24. On Christ the Only Head of the One 
Church which God has instituted in the world 
for the salvation of men. 

25. 26, 27. On the holiness, unity, and 
indefectibility of the Church. 

28. On the necessity of the means of grace, 
which are the Word of God, and the two 
Sacraments, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, 
which God has instituted as means whereby 
we are united to Christ, and partake of His 
benefits. 

23. On the Sacrament of Baptism, which 
was instituted for a witness of our adoption ; and 
wherein we are washed from our sins in the 
ilood of Christ, and are renewed in holiness 
of life. 

30. On dm L«d*s S«pper, or Eucharist, 
which Christ to be the food of 

our souls, in toiler frit, $y « tone living feitb, 
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and by the incomprehensible virtue of the Holy 
Ghost, we eating effectually His flesh, and 
drinking His blood, and being joined most 
nearly and inseparably to Christ, may have 
eternal life in and through Him. 

31. On the necessity of the Christian Mi- 
nistry for the preaching of the Word, and 
Administration of the Sacraments : which Mi- 
nistry consists of Pastors, joined with Elders 
and Deacons. 

32. On the Civil Magistracy, instituted by 

God. 

33. On the duty of receiving the Apostles' 
Creed , the Ten Commandments , and Lords 
Prayer , as fundamental documents of faith 
and worship. 

The Waldenses, or Yaudois, observe also 
certain Holydays of the Church, Christmas 
Day, Ascensiog Day, and Good Friday. 

A zealous member of the Scotch Free 
Church said to me, that he and his brethren 
could do nothing with the “Plymouthists and 
that no permanent effect could be produced on 
the Italian mind by their irregular efforts, but 
that more might be hoped, he thought, from 
the Waldenses, who were pious, prudent, and 
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earnest men, and who did not send forth their 
ministers till they had gone through a long 
course of study, and had passed the test of a 
searching examination. Is not this a testi- 
mony on the part of the Free Church of 
Scotland to the necessity of Church-organiza- 
tion ? And ought not that organization to be 
preferred which has the stamp of Antiquity 
and Catholicity ? 

The Free Church is active at Florence; the 
Vaudois also, who are now entering on a new 
career in this spacious theological Seminary, 
and the Plymouthists, are not idle. These 
religious Societies are the representatives of 
the Reformation ; and they have rather an 
aggressive character. But scarcely anv thing 
is done here by the Churches of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and America for the pur- 
pose of opening out friendly intercourse with 
the Roman Catholic Clergy, and of conciliat- 
ing their affections and confidence, and of 
leading them on to Reformation by an appeal 
to the principles of primitive Christianity. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Florence {continued). 

Went to S. Onofrio to see Raffaelle’s fresco in 
the Cenacolo, now secularized : the colours are 
fresh and clear. Two of his sketches for it 
are preserved in the apartment ; the lower 
limbs were carefully delineated before they 
were draped: an evidence of the science which 
underlies the surface of this great Master's 
pictures, and which is the cause of the beauty 
of the forms which it underlies. This fresco 
is well known to the world from its excellent 
photograph. 

Went in the afternoon to the Convent of 
& Mark: beautiful frescoes of Fra Angelico 
in the Cloisters and Chapterhouse, and cells 
of the monks. Some of the figures in these 
frescoes are exquisite specimens of artistic 
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delicacy and purity in conception and execu- 
tion. 

Visited the cell of Savonarola, described as 
“ Apostolicus ” in the inscription there ; but 
my companion, who belonged to the Monastery, 
said that the great Florentine preacher was 
“ fanatico per la liberty.” These are melan- 
choly days for all who have any connexion 
with Monasteries ; and the memory of all 
Reformers, even of those who proceeded from 
their own body, seems to be ungrateful to 
them. The Italian Legislature has recently 
passed a Law 1 which prohibits the Monastic 
Orders from incorporating any new members, 
and transfers the property of these religious 
houses to the Crown, for Civil and Military 
purposes, under certain conditions, viz. that 
public worship should still be maintained, and 
“ works of art ” should be preserved. 

The Convents and Monasteries of Italy are 
now dying slowly of atrophy and inanition. 
Many of the calls of this noble Monastery are 
untenanted. igpie steals, who still linger on 
in this once Monastery, seem to be 
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moving about like shadows ready to vanish 
away. Their long white flowing Dominican 
robes, and their large broad-brimmed black 
beaver hats, contrasted strangely with the 
bright uniforms and glittering bayonets of the 
soldiers who are quartered among them; and 
the once peaceful cloisters of Fra Angelico 
were sounding with the military music of the 
Florentine National Guard. 

This suppression of Monasteries is a severe 
blow to the Papacy, whose most able cham- 
pions and active emissaries have proceeded 
from them. Striking metamorphosis, and 
strange transition ! These Monasteries, which 
were like camps «nd fortresses of the Papacy, 
are now converted into barracks, and the 
spiritual militia^ of the Papacy is making 
way for the soldiery of Victor Emmanuel. 

In a work written by a son of Archbishop 
Sandys, and pupil of Richard Hooker, about 
265 years ago, and addressed to Archbishop 
Whitgift, and entitled u Europe Speculum,” or 
a “Survey of the State of Religion,” especially 
in Italy, there are some aomm remarks on 
the services rendered to the Papacy by what 
the Author calls “the m ult itude qf jPHors 
sr 4 
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ready to he put in arms," p. 74, ed. 1673. 
The Franciscans alone in the time of Pope 
Sixtus V. are said by him to have been 30,000, 
“and the Dominicans strove in competency 
with the Franciscans in all things.” This 
work of Sir Edwin Sandys is one of much in- 
terest to the traveller in Italy, even at this day. 

Doubtless the vices of the Monastic Orders 
have been, in a great degree, the cause of the 
misfortunes, which have lately fallen upon 
them. The people of Tuscany cannot forget 
' the exposure of the immoralities practised in 
them, and patronized by them, of which many 
proofs were given in the days of the Archduke 
Leopold, and which he attempted to restrain. 
And the large numbers of religious houses — 
there were then 213 Convents, and 13t> 
Monasteries in Tuscany — were also prejudicial 
to them. 

No institutions perish, except by internal 
corruption ; but they who execute penal retri- 
bution uponthem, are too often carried away 
by a spirit bf ur se&iaterest, and do 

nof ngfhtWk wemM 
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indeed a severe loss to the Papacy. But may 
it not also be detrimental to Religion, unless 
it be accompanied with other wholesome 
measures of reformation ? 

The Monasteries sent forth many able and 
learned Preachers, who in some degree made 
compensation for the ignorance of the Paro- 
chial Clergy, especially by their preaching as 
Home Missionaries in great towns. 

As Sir Edwin Sandys observed in his days, 
in the work ju6t noticed, p. 86, “ Preaching is 
an exercise in which the secular Priests list 
not to distemper their brains much, but 
commend it in a manner wholly to the 
Regulars." 

The danger is now, that with the suppression 
of the Monasteries, the character of the Clergy 
may sink even lower than it is; and that they 
may become a race of mere mass-priests, 
ignorant and superstitious, and trading on the 
ignorance and superstition of others; and 
thus prepare the way for an antichristian 
outbreak of Infidelity and Socialism. Would 
not the Parliament of Italy do well and wisely, 
if, instead of proceeding to secularize all the 
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Montiteries and their endowments, it would 
reserve some of their buildings and revenues 
for the improvement of the intellectual and 
social condition of the Parochial Clergy f 
Would not the Parliament of Italy be render* 
ing an essential service to the State, as well as 
to the Church, if it were to apply some of the 
resources from the suppressed religious houses 
to the foundation of Universities and Colleges , 
and endowment of Professorships ; parti- 
cularly for the instruction of the future Clergy 
of Italy in Biblical learnings Church History, 
and dogmatic Theology f The instruction non- 
given in the Ecclesiastical Seminaries of Italy 
is confessedly poor, meagre, and jejuno ; it is 
not based on a sound knowledge of IIol} 
Scripture and the early Fathers, but on the 
dicta of the atediarod Scdwohnen and Papal 
Canonists, and cannot produce loyal subjects 
any nom divine *. 

I entered into conversation with one of these 
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come here in Lent, when some of the Churches 
were filled with large congregations listening 
to eloquent preachers.” 

Those preachers were members of ifefigious 
Orders, and produced an extraordinary effect; 
some of their sermons contained energetic 
denunciations against Protestantism, which 
were enthusiastically received *. But I do not 
think that they have produced any salutary 
effect of a permanent character on the faith 
and practice of the people. 

I told him that I hoped he would not judge 
of us by what he heard in popular harangues 
against Protestantism. “But,” said he, u you 
have no ‘Capo Vivo della Chiesa.”' “ Yes, we 
have, Christ Himself.” “But not His Vica- 
rio ?” “Ho; we do not find that the Church 
of Christ is built upon One jostle, but ‘ on 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the Head Corner-stone not upon one 
stone, but upon ‘twelve stones * and we know, 
that St. Paul rebuked and resisted St. Peter, 

* Soma account of them wat afterward* given in the 
Civil* Cattoiica for May 1862, p. 868. 

* Bph. ii. 20. 

4 Ber. xxL 14. 
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and S. Polycarp resisted Anicetus, Bishop of 
Borne; and S. Cyprian resisted Stephen, 
Bishop of Home.” “But,” said he, “Augus- 
tine affirms that Cyprian expiated his error by 
martyrdom!” “ Yes, expiated the error into 
which he had fallen in maintaining that 
baptism when conferred by heretics is no 
baptism at all; but Augustine does not charge 
Cyprian with error because he resisted Pope 
Stephen; indeed Augustine himself resisted 
two Bishops of Borne.” “ But,” he replied, “ if 
you read the Santi Padri, you will see your 
error.” “ We do read the Santi Padri, and I 
am inclined to believe that there are more 
copies of the Santa Padri in one ‘vicolo di 
Londra ' that I could mention, than in all the 
booksellers’ shops of Florence.” 1 had been in 
many of them, and had not met with a single 
copy of any. ** Ob ! but,” he rejoined, “ we buy 
them all, and are have 8. Tommaso d’Atjuino, 
and am ett study him*” 

Drove Is the evening to the Long’ A rim, 
and the Caserne* b tamto fal fights on the hills 
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PISTOIA. SCIPIO DE KICCl’S ATTEMPTS AT 
REFORMATION. 

Saturday, June 7th . — Went this morning by 
railroad to Pistoia, the Episcopal See of 
Scipio de Ricci, whose endeavours to make 
reformations in the Church of Rome in Tus- 
cany, under the Grand Duke Leopold, in the 
latter part of the last century, have given to 
his name a celebrity beyond the limits of 
Italy. 

Scipio de Ricci was born at Florence on the 
Oth of January, 1741. His mother was of the 
noble family of the Ricasolis, which has de- 
rived new lustre in our own days from the 
administration of Baron Ricasoli, the successor 
of Count Cavour in June 1861. 

Scipio de Ricci was educated in early life 
among the Jesuits, but he passed from their 
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hands into those of the Benedictines, and 
became one of the most energetic opponents 
of the Jesuits, and one of the most zealous 
advocates of Jansenism: he was advanced to 
the Episcopal See of Fistoia and Prato in the 
year 1780. 

Scipio de Ricci convened his Diocesan 
Synod at Pistoia on September 18 , 1786 , in 
the Church of S. Leopold. Ricci was too 
ambitious of pre-eminence. He wished to be 
the head of a religious party. There was 
something of vain-glorious weakness on his 
part in taking the lead of his brother Bishops, 
and separating himself from them. Thus he 
damaged his own cause, created opposition, 
and brought obloquy on himself. Besides 
this, he incautiously mixed up the dogmas of 
Janaenistic theology with questions of religious 
reformation : in so dogp, he wished to humble 
tiie Jesuits and the llgia cyj he adopted some 
of the tfyndflgieft i proposition* which had been 
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celebratedScanonists . The Council had seven 
sessions, which were harmonious enough, and 
it was disposed to adopt the reforms which 
the Bishop proposed ; but the Court of Rome 
exerted its influence on the nobility of Pistoia, 
and the opponents of Ricci were able to 
prevent the publication of the Acts of the 
Synod, under the plea that fifty-seven ques- 
tions on the subjects discussed had been issued 
by the Grand Duke to the Bishops of Tuscany, 
and that their replies to those questions were 
far from being uniform; and “that a National 
Council of the Bishops of Tuscany was about 
to be summoned at Florence; and that it 
would be premature and inexpedient to pro- 
mulgate any decrees of a Diocesan Synod 
(such as that of Pistoia), before the reso- 
lutions of the National Council of Florence 
were known.” 

That National Council of Florence was 
summoned on the 17th of March, 1787, and 
met at Florence on the 23rd of April in that 
year; three Archbishops were present, asi& 
fourteen Bishops. 

This was a fatal step. The Bishops Had 
not been prepared by previous conference astd 
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deliberation. They had not had title to con- 
sider fully the questions proposed to them. 
The principles and usages of primitive Chris- 
tian Antiquity had not been calmly and clearly 
presented to their view; they were not well 
versed in the history of the gradual progress 
of Papal usurpations on the rights of the 
People, the Clergy, the Episcopate, and the 
Crown. They did not know that the Canon 
Law of the Roman Courts, and of their own 
Ecclesiastical tribunals, is adulterated with 
many spurious decrees, which were inter- 
polated by Roman Canonists, for the purpose 
of aggrandizing the Papacy, and ought to be 
expunged. They regarded the Papal Canon Law 
with almost as much reverence as the Bible. 
They brought to the Council all the prejudices 
derived from the study of that Papal Canon 
Law; which is grounded on the founda- 
tion of die false decretals and raedisevai 
traditions that had taken deep root in the 
of the Roman Catholic 
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tain the royalties of St. Peter against all men, 
and to persecute and wage war with all rebels 
against the Pope.” 

Besides, they were exasperated against Ricci 
personally, because, in their opinion, he had 
stolen a march upon them by his Synod of 
Pistoia; and they came together with a deter* 
mination to crush him, and to reject his 
reforms, which they regarded as having an 
heretical tendency and schismatical character. 

In addition to this, the questions submitted 
by the Grand Duke to the Bishops were so 
numerous and various, affecting some of the 
most difficult questions of theological doc- 
trine, as well as concerning the minute details 
of Clerical studies and Ecclesiastical discipline, 
and long-established usages and ceremonies of 
Ritual and Worship, that the Bishops might 
well be alarmed at the prospect before them, 
and might suppose that they were threatened 
by a religious revolution. 

Consequently, as might have been antici- 
pated* Ricci and his Episcopal allies, the 
Bishops of Chiusi, Colie, and Soana, were 
overwhelmed by the votes of the other Bishops 
who were adverse to reformation. And when 
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the majority of Bishops had once committed 
themselves publicly by declarations in Synod 
against the proposals of the Grand Duke, it 
was Tain to hope that they would afterwards 
recede from those resolutions, to which they 
had giten a formal adhesion. They were 
obstinately fixed in a determination to resist 
all reformation. 

The nineteenth and last Session of this 
Council of Florence was held on the 5th of 
Jane, 1787. After its close the Grand Duke 
Leopold published a Manifesto, in which he 
expressed his bitter disappointment at the 
result of its deliberations. 

After the failure of the attempt at Florence, 
Bicci had little encouragement to persevere in 
his own efforts at Fistoia. Indeed, during the 
Sessions of the Council at Bernice, the popu- 
late of his Dtotes* had been agitated by 
Papal emissaries, who persuaded the laity 
that their Bishop was infected with heretical 
optstatiffy a nd wm determined to destroy the 
sfetet flawed Oc te ts Of their destetan*} espe- 
dally that he iatmided to demqh^ au Altar 
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blessed Virgin Mary, was preserved with reli- 
gious veneration. 

On the 20th of May, the mob of Prato rose 
in a riot of fanaticism, and proceeded to 
the Church where the altar was, and tore 
down the Bishop’s throne and arms, and burnt 
them in the market-place of Prato; and illu- 
minated the Church where the sacred girdle 
was, and displayed it to the reverence of its 
votaries. They, also reinstated the images 
which had been removed by the orders of the 
Bishop, and burnt the books which he had 
distributed among his Clergy, and menaced 
the professors of his Ecclesiastical Seminary, 
and the priests of the Parishes who were 
supposed to be favourable to his views. 

The publication of the Acts of the Synods 
of Florence and Pistoia, and the excitement 
produced by it in Italy and Europe, and the 
rupture which ensued between the Grand 
Duke Leopold and the Court of Rome, and 
the cabals of the Bishops of Tuscany, headed 
by the Archbishop of Florence, against Ricci, 
and their intrigues among the Clergy of his 
Diocese, many *bf whom abandoned their 
Bishop, and recanted their own subscriptions 
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to the Acts of the Synod of Pistoia, were 
followed by the death of the Emperor Joseph 
in February, 1790, and by the elevation of the 
Grand Duke Leopold to the imperial throne. 
Bicci was now isolated and disheartened ; he 
retired from his Diocese, and resigned his 
Episcopal See: but Borne would not allow 
him to enjoy repose. The Pope, Pius VL, 
condemned the Acts of his Synod in the bull 
“ Auctorem Fidei,” promulgated on the 31 st of 
August, 1794. 

This Bull (which is appended to some 
recent editions of the Papal Canon Law 1 ) 
contains no less than eighty-five articles on a 
great variety of questions of doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and ritual, and shows clearly the 
indiscretion and rashness of Bicci in dogma- 
tizing on so many matters, of such a miscel- 
laneous character, and some of them of such 
difficulty mid importance, without adequate 
preparation on his own part and that of his 
Clergy to pronounce upon them, and with still 
less disposition on the part of the people to 
accept their decisions. 

1 a g. that of Leipnieg 1880, Appendix to Tom, it p. 
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Five years afterwards Ricci was arrested at 
Florence by those loyalists of Arrezzo who had 
been exasperated by the excesses of the French 
revolutionists in Italy, and supposed him to be 
favourable to the Gallican cause. He was 
cast into prison in Florence, and from prison 
he was transferred to the Dominican Convent 
of S. Mark, where he is said to have found 
some comfort in the records there preserved of 
its former great preacher, the Florentine 
reformer, Savonarola, in whose cell he some- 
times said Mass. 

In the year 1805 Florence was visited by 
Pope Pius VII. on his return to Rome 
from Paris after the Coronation of Napoleon; 
and Ricci was induced by the Pope to sign a 
recantation, which was announced by Pius 
VII. with great joy in his Allocution to the 
Cardinals at Rome, in the secret Consistory of 
June 26, 1805*. Ricci died at Florence on 
the 27th of January, 1810. 

A good history of Ricci’s Episcopate would 

* This Speech may be seen appended to recent editions 
of the Roman Canon Law, e. g. that of Leipaic, 1880, 
vol. ii., Appendix, p. 168 ; compare Carlo Botta's Storia 
d’ltalia, Lib. xxii, 
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be of inestimable benefit at the present time. 
It would suggest many wholesome cautions 
and admonitions to those who may be led to 
engage in the work of Religious Reformation. 

Ricci’s attempts at Reformation were abor- 
tive, hut even on that account they are fraught 
with warning and instruction to the present 
age. They indicate what is to be avoided. 
They show that Religious Reformation must 
not he attempted in a spirit of self-love and 
self-display: not with a view of gratifying 
personal vanity and private ambition, but with 
a single eye to the Divine glory. They show 
the importance of considering welt where to 
begirt} they show the necessity of not at- 
tempting too many things at once; and above 
all, of not alarming deeply-rooted prejudices, 
and of not exciting popular passions, especially 
in matters which relate to religious worship. 
The public mind must first he duly prepared 
by the diffusion of sound knowledge and intel- 
ligence, and must thus he enabled to reform 
The tohtee^ff Leopold’s and Ricci’s 
at Refo raiftt ioa fiee*n**lso to alfferd 
additional proof that the time oaethod of be- 
gmmngtv&h m tte pf$9m 
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time, would be, as has been already said, to 
deal first with matters of discipline , rather 
than of doctrine . If Ricci had not introduced 
the tenets of Jansenism into the Acts of his 
Council, but had limited himself to the Re- 
formation of abuses in Ecclesiastical discipline 
and government, he would have been on safe 
ground. But by entering upon the region of 
polemical theology, he exposed himself and 
the Grand Duke to the suspicion of heresy, 
and thus frustrated the Grand Duke’s at- 
tempts to put the discipline of the Church 
upon a better footing. The Pope would not 
have been able to withstand the efforts of the 
Tuscan Reformers, if they had carefully 
studied the records of the primitive Church 
from the times of the Apostles, and in the first 
four centuries, and if, when they had com- 
pletely mastered that subject, they had begun 
with an appeal to Holy Scripture and primi- 
tive Antiquity in matters of Church govern- 
ment, and with a strenuous endeavour, to 
restore primitive Chure|t discipline, which the 
Pope detested more than all the propositions 
of Jansenius. 

The true method of conducting the work of 
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Beformation would be to recall the minds of 
the Clergy and the Nation to the principles 
and usages of the primitive Church , especially 
in the appointment of Bishops. 

The vacancy of so many Episcopal sees in 
Italy at the present time, and of so many 
Ecclesiastical dignities, is a very favourable 
circumstance, which did not exist in Ricci’s 
time. Let those vacancies he filled up with 
persons unfettered by trammels of bondage to 
the Papal See; and when a certain number of 
wise, learned, pious, loyal, and patriotic men 
has been appointed to Episcopal sees, and other 
Ecclesiastical dignities, and Parochial cures 
of Italy, and when the popular mind has l>ecn 
enlightened by sound teaching of the Holy 
Scriptures, and by the requisite knowledge of 
the doctrine and discipline of the Primitive 
Church, — especially the Primitive Church of 
Italy,— then it may be hoped that, with the 
Divine Blessing, religious Reformation will 
spring forth of itself, as a spontaneous de- 
vs%®ent of ibe inner working of the Spirit 
of €M k the heart and mind of tie Church 
am* aipwaiti^, • 

Iviiited fit Bhhop’s Palace, a handsome 
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building erected by Scipio de Ricci in 1787. 
The See of Pistoia is now vacant. One of the 
Canons of the Cathedral (Monsignor Breschi) 
is acting as Vicario Capitolare, t>r Deputy of 
the Bishop. He has lately put Torth a Pas- 
toral, in which he exhorts the Clergy and 
People of the Diocese to rally round the Pope : 
he was holding his ecclesiastical Court in the 
Episcopal Palace. 

Why should not a Bishop be appointed to 
the See of Pistoia, who, profiting by Ricci’s 
mistakes, might resume the work of Reforma- 
tion, and have a part in conducting it to a 
favourable issue ? 

I also visited his Seminary, or theological 
training College, nearly opposite to the Palace : 
it has a noble corridor, and beautiful garden ; 
and there are now about 120 students.. I was 
informed that the system of teaching now 
pursued was not in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the present regime. Indeed this can 
hardly be expected, as long as the influence of 
Rome is what it is, and as long as the received 
text-books of theological Schools are what 
they are. At Rieti the pupils of the Bishop’f 
theological Seminary displayed the Pastil 

VOL. i. o 
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escutcheon, on the anniversary of the Statuto; 
the Government shut up the Seminary, and 
sent the pupils home. 

I had a letter of introduction to a celebrated 

person at Pistoia, Dorn. , who is well 

known to the public as having been invited, 
and almost compelled, by the people of Pistoia 
to preach to them a series of sermons in the 
Cathedral last Lent ; his eloquence, his high 
character, and his age, — and perhaps even his 
physical infirmity — he is nearly blind, but is 
very hale and vigorous — and his known hos- 
tility to the temporal power of the Papacy, 
brought the people to the doors of his house, 
which (as he informed me) they almost be- 
sieged with clamour and importunity, and at 
last he yielded to their solicitations, and went 
to the Cathedral, where he was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. But though beloved 
and revered by the people, he is 1 suspended' 
by the present representative of the Bishop, 
and not allowed to hear Confessions. How- 
ever, the Yicario C Japitolare mis obliged to 
ago* Mm to preach, in to avtnd a 

Strange contrast 1 The neonle of Prato in 
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Ricci’s time rose in rebellion, because they 
thought be was going to rob them of the 
‘ miraculous girdle and this year the people 
of Pistoia, Ricci’s Episcopal city, rose up in a 
fit of enthusiasm to do honour to a suspended 
Priest of the city, who makes no secret of his 
desire that the Pope should be divested of his 
temporal power. 

This contrast is instructive. It shows that 
any thing may be done in the way of reform- 
ing the abuses of the Papacy, as to its claims 
to temporal supremacy and dominion , and its 
usurpation of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
appointment of Bishops, &c., and that the 
People would look calmly on, as they have 
lately done at the spoliation of the Pope of a 
large part of his territories, — indeed they have 
been abettors of that spoliation, — and at the 
suppression of Monasteries and Nunneries; but 
they must be educated a great deal more than 
they now are in the vital truths of Chris- 
tianity, before they will part with a single 
object of their devotion ; — and when they have 
been educated, they will be the first to batter 
down the idols which they themselves have 
worshipped. 


n « 
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I had a long conversation with this vene- 
rable Ecclesiastic, and found that he was en- 
tirely of the opinion which is expressed above, 
that Ricci failed because he attempted too 
much at once, and did not begin with matters 
of Ecclesiastical Discipline and Jurisdiction, 
bat entangled himself in polemical questions, 
and thus embarrassed himself and his cause. 
Besides, said he, Ricci was not a man of learn- 
ing, and therefore he was not a match for 
the Pope’s theologians. 

Walked with him to see another friend : we 
were joined in our way by a Priest who had 
been suspended “a divinis” for his loyalty. 
“ Siamo sagrificati dai nostra superiori,” said 
he: we called together on another Ecclesiastic 
who is engaged in collecting materials for a 
history of Ricci and his times. 

On this subject I will paraphrase a passage 
from a French writer % “ In their {dans for 
Reformation, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
Leopold, and the Bishop of Fistoia, Ricci, 
were not quite agreed. Leepald desired to 

1 de 1’HgHae, He Potter, tow. v. p. 90. Peris, 

t&O. 
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nationalize the Church of Tuscany, and to 
emancipate it from the trammels of Rome, — 
to which it ought never to have been subject. 
Ricci aspired to be the leader of a religious 
party, and to humble the Papacy by achieving 
a triumph for Jansenism at the doors of 
Rome. By this imprudent measure he ruined 
the plans of his Master, the Grand Duke. 
The Pope condemned the dogmatic innova- 
tions of the Bishop, and in condemning them 
he censured also the disciplinarian attempts 
of Ricci’s patron, the Grand Duke, which he 
feared and detested more than the Bishop’s 
theology; and which he would not have 
dared to denounce publicly, for fear of ex- 
asperating both Princes and People, who had 
their eyes opened to the ambitious pretensions 
of the Court of Rome.” 

There is much truth in these remarts, and 
they deserve to be weighed well at the present 
crisis. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

Florence ( continued ). 

Sunday, June 8th. Whitsunday . — After the 
English Service went to the Duomo. “Is 
there any sermon here to-day?” “ No,” was 
the reply, “but there is one at S. Gaetano," — 
a neighbouring church. So to S. Gaetano I 
went. High mass was just over, and the 
candles were being put out ; and a bell rung, 
and out of the Sacristy came forth a Dominican 
Friar, Padre — — , one of the leading men 
of the Order, attended by an acolyte, ami 
mounted the Pulpit; knelt down toward a 
crucifix on his left, and he began his “con- 
ferenza,” as it was called, being one of a 
wzim* on the ** xiifhts of om, 11 

fiA & dftifcriptioB of 
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the conditions of obedience to God, by which 
they were controlled; and then proceeded to 
speak of his condition after the Fall. How 
were his lost rights to be recovered? This 
question (he said) could only be solved by 
reference to the Bible, but “ not (he added) 
to the Bible interpreted according to each 
man's private sense , as the Protestants teach 
us, but under the guidance of the Church. 
And Holy Scripture, thus explained, instructs 
us to look to Christ as our ‘ Beparatore.’ 
The work of Bestoration was effected by the 
Incarnation and Death of the Son of God; 
and we must avail ourselves of the benefits 
thus conferred upon us by God. And how are 
we to obtain these benefits ? hqjv are we to 
obtain pardon and grace ? how are we to 
recover what Adam lost? How are we to 
regain heaven? The Protestants tell you 
that you have nothing to do but to look to 
Christ crucified,” — and then he turned to the 
crucifix in an attitude of adoration, — “ and to 
apply to yourself the righteousness of Christ 
by faith, as they call it, and to assure your* 
self confidently that God imputes Christ’s 
righteousness to you personally, and then, 
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they say, the work of salvation is done for 
yon; yon need nothing more. But the Catho- 
lic Church teaches, that you must lead a holy 
life, a life of obedience and self-sacrifice, that 
you must follow the example of Christ’s life, if 
you would enjoy the benefits of His Death; 
you must be ready to do and to suffer for 
Christ, as those holy men did and suffered 
whom the Chief Pontiff (* il sommo Gerarca ’) 
is canonizing to-day and proposing to the 
veneration of the faithful at Borne (the 
Japanese Martyrs). But do not think that 
you may sacrifice your life recklessly,” — and 
then he uttered a strong protest and solemn 
warning against suicide “ and you must be 
ready to giv%your goods to feed the poor: you 
must consider that nothing is your own, but 
that all things are common. Act in this 
spirit: imitate the first Christians. Do not 
however suppose that property is not autho- 
rized by Christianity and then he made 
some good ternaries against communism :— 
“ but aftreiM the spirit of lore as taught by 
the Cathie Cbnroh; she, and sheonly makes 
man ■ charitable * - there 

is no true Charity, flare the pare perish 
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with hunger, while their neighbours are roll* 
ing in wealth and revelling in luxury, and yet 
look on with indifference.” He then appealed 
for the alms of the congregation, and a collec- 
tion was made; and he informed them what 
would be the subject of the next conference, 
to which he invited their attendance. He 
then descended from the pulpit and disap- 
peared. This Sermon was delivered with 
ease and dignity of manner; the style was 
clear and elegant, the utterance fluent, ready, 
and agreeable. 

I felt rather disconcerted by the character 
he had given of Protestants to the congrega- 
tion, and went to the Sacristy and asked, 
“ Has the Preacher left the Church ?” “ Yes ; 

he is * rientrato nella casa del Priore.’ ” 
“ Would you have the kindness to conduct me 
to him?” “ Certainly." I was led through a 
gallery, up a staircase, and was introduced 
into an apartment, where the Preacher was 
taking coffee, with two other Priests, after the 
Sermon. The Priests retired, and left me 
with the Preacher. Having apologized for 
the visit, and lifting expressed the pleasure I 
had derived from a considerable portion of the 
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Sermon, I said I felt sure he would pardon me 
if, as a minister of the Church of England, 
I ventured to offer some respectful expostula- 
tions on certain statements in his discourse : 
“You said, I think, that the Protestant 
Communities have no rule for interpreting the 
Bible, but leave it to be twisted about by 
every man according to his caprice. This, I 
venture to assure you, is not the case with the 
Church of England. She knows that the 
true sense of the Bible is the Bible; and 
that a false sense is not the Bible, but a 
perversion of it; it is man's word put in the 
place of God’s Word: the Church of England 
therefore not only places the Bible in the 
hands of her people, bat she helps her people 
to understand it aright; she accompanies it 
with her Book of Common Prayer, in which 
are the three Creeds, and a Catechism, and 
Articles of Religion ; and she says in her 
Articles, that ‘the Church '-—that is, the 
Church universal 1 — ‘has authority in Contro- 
versies of faith.’ She asserts that the Church 
is the ‘Keeper of the MUeAimi* that no one 

Art. AX. 
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can prove the Integrity, Genuineness, and 
Inspiration of the Bible without the help of 
the Church. The Church of England defines 
the Canonical Books of Scripture to%e those 
books which are ‘ generally received in the 
Church V 

“ Besides, you said, if I remember rightly, 
that Protestants teach that a man will be 
saved if he can 'assure himself that he is 
favoured by God; and that he need not fear 
any thing if he can work himself up to a 
persuasion that God imputes to him the 
merits of Christ, and that this we call * justifi- 
cation by faith.’ Now let me be allowed to 
assure you, that the Church of England does 
not separate the doctrine of Justification from 
that of Sanctification, but teaches with St. 
Paul that ‘ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord 1 ;’ and I asked him whether he was 
acquainted with the works of our Bishops, — 
Bishop Bull on this subject?” To which 
he replied in the negative. He listened 
courteously to what was said, and then replied 
that if I had attended to his sermon I might 


o 6 


* Art. VI. 


* Heb.xii.14. 
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have perceived that he had not once men* 
timed file Church cf England , , for winch 
he professed much reepect: he* had said 
n0tiring%t all of u la chiesa Anglicana,” hnt 
that his remarks deferred only to those forms 
of Protestantism which were known to the 
people of Florence, especially that of the 
Wialdenses and their adherents, who, he said, 
“are very busy in making Proselytes, and cir- 
culating books against our Beligion : they all 
appeal to the ‘ senso private;’ and in cau- 
tioning the people of Florence against Pro- 
testantism, I referred to those Protestants 
with whom alone the people of Florence 
are acquainted : how could I do otherwise ?” 

This statement suggested feelings of regret 
that the Church of England is not better 
known than it is in Italy; and that the notions 
which the Florentines have of Protestantism 
should be derived from a form of Beligion, 
which m antagonistic in its operations, and 
winch can hardly be expected to make a 
favourable impression upon them by Its system 
of Church Polity, and Ritual. 

I tech occasion to >ottr a respectful re- 
monstrance ott the repress® tatioa which the 
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Preacher had given of Protestant Philan- 
thropy. “Are you aware that the people of 
England had proved their sympathy with the 
poor by legislative enactments which make all 
real property liable to contributions for the 
relief of the poor, and that thus a public 
regular provision is iftade for the succour of 
the indigent, in addition to the private benefi- 
cence which shows itself in the foundation and 
support of many charitable Institutions ?” No, 
he was not. 

We parted from one another with a friendly 
farewell on both sides, and 1 felt a strong 
persuasion, derived from the sober and serious 
tone of his sermon, and from the courteous 
gentleness of his manner, that we should have 
found many things in common between us; 
and I felt also an earnest desire that he had 
some better means than he seemed to possess 
of making an acquaintance with the English 
Church and Reformation. 

I went in the evening to the . Vaudois 
Church; a large upper room in the Via alia 
Vigna Nuova. About a hundred persons 
present. A portion of Scripture (Acts it) 
appropriate to the day (Whitsunday) was 
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read by a lay deacon from the Version of 
Diodati. The Sermon was an eloquent dis- 
course in Italian by Pastor G , dressed as 

a layman. He asserted explicitly the “ Inspi- 
ration of Scripture ” and the doctrine of the 
“lavacro di rigenerazione:” he said that the 
Holy Spirit is the trife “Vicario di Gesu 
Cristo,” and that Jesus Christ, not St. Peter, 
is the Bock of the Church. He spoke in 
somewhat disparaging terms of the “ Power of 
the Keys,” and inveighed in vehement lan- 
guage against the errors and corruptions of 
the Church of Rome. He modestly acknow- 
ledged the shortcomings of their own congre- 
gations, especially in the neglect of Common 
Prayer, to which the outpouring of the gifts of 
the Spirit was promised by Christ. 

After the Sermon the preacher made a 
familiar address, in which he gave an account 
of various matters, which he supposed might 
be interesting to the congregation. Among 
these he mentioned that an English Clergy- 
man would «ddf«N them in the muring week, 
had lately heen to Borne to circulate 

IjgltL:-- iia n m.i 
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had been sent away by the Governor of Rome, 
Monsignor Matteucci, but not without an 
indemnity for the cost of the lodging he was 
obliged to quit, and of the tracts, which were 
confiscated by the authorities. A favourable 
specimen of Roman lenity. The prayer after 
the Sermon was a long rambling effusion by 
the Lay deacon. 

Went afterwards to the Cascine : beautiful 
moonlight view of the Arno, and of the groves 
on its banks : fireflies flitting through the air, 
and glowworms twinkling on the ground. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Florence ( continued ). 

Whit-Monday, June 9th . — Before breakfast at 
our hotel we had a visit from a mendicant 
friar, a Capuchin with his sack slung over his 
shoulder; he was sad, like the Dominicans, at 
the prospect of the extinction of his order. 
Went to the Church of S. Spirito, hoping 
for a service there appropriate to the day : no 
Sermon — a florid tnessa cantata. 

Went in the afternoon to the beautiful 
Baptistery, whose bronze gates by Ghiberti 
were said by Michael Angelo to he not un- 
worthy to be gates of Paradise. Two 
women came into the Baptistery, banging 
with thema baby to %e christened, one of 
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person was present besides two Priests and 
myself. 

The Priest, after breathing into the infont’s 
face three times, made the sign of the cross 
upon it, and uttered a prayer; and then 
placed his hand upon its head, and uttered 
another prayer, and then exorcised the salt, 
(“exorcizo te creatura salis,”) and put a 
particle of salt into the infant’s mouth, and 
said another prayer, and then made the sign 
of the cross on the forehead of the child, and 
placed his hand again on the head of the child, 
and said another prayer ; then he recited the 

child : she admits two sponsors, i. e. a man and a woman 
for any child, bat never two men or two women ; nor 
ever the parent of the child; and she affirms that a 
spiritual affinity is contracted, by sponsorship, with the 
baptised person, and with the parents of the baptized 
person; which affinity precludes Marriage, and would 
dissolve it if it had been contracted. No Monks or Nuns 
may be sponsors. 

Za oSj|| of danger of death, baptism may be adminis- 
tered, a&rfeig to the Ohproh of Borne, by any one 
wha^ iiwi^mh^a^ .wwoim^ even though they 
be iMmK ep on a^kh t ed, or unbelierers, “eenaJ* 
tamim hifiiMl‘ eh d^MaifaMa I tid tifif ** which fin the 
toftf tif| i hmy dotii and p oa ^H 
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Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, together with 
the sponsor; and then proceeded to exorcise 
the Evil Spirit with a certain form of words ; 
and then he put his finger into his own 
mouth, and touched with the saliva the ears of 
the infant, and said, “ Ephphatha, quod est, 
aperire*;” and then touched the nose of the 
child, and then addressed the appointed inter* 
rogatories to the sponsor, “Dost thou renounce 
the Devil, and all his works, and all his 
pomps ?” He then dipped his thumb into the 
oil, and anointed the infant, and wiped the 
anointed places with cotton-wool ; and then 
asked the sponsor “ Dost thou believe ?” 

It is observable that the Church of Rome 
still retains the Apostles' Creed in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, as she does the Nicene Creed 
in the Holy Communion ; — in neither case 
has she ventured to append the Tridentine 
additions. 

The name of the child was then asked and 
given : the Priest did not receive the child 
into his mm arms, but while the sponsor was 
holding the child, he poured water with a 

* A bold application of the l>mne word* la Mark vii. 
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labile over it three times, in the form of a 
cross, the three affusions being made while he 
pronounced the names of the Three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. He then anointed tttfe 
infant’s head with the chrism, and wiped the 
head with cotton-wool, and placed a white 
napkin on the head of the child, while he 
uttered the prayer, “ Accipe vestem candidam 
quam immaculatam perferas ante tribunal 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, ut habeas vitam 
soternam,” — a record of the white marriage- 
garment given at Baptism in the Primitive 
Church*. He then put into the hand of 
the Sponsor, representing the child, a lighted 
taper, saying “Accipe lampadem ardentem,” — 
.mother edifying reminiscence of the ancient 
practice of the Church, and of the term by 
which Baptism was called in the ancient 
Church — illumination \ The Priest then 
took pen and ink, and registered the Baptism 
in a book, and delivered a copy of the entry to 
the mother. 

I inquired of one of the Priests whether all 

* May the author he allowed to refer to hie note on 

Matt, aril U,12f ■ * '--w.y 

* fwwpfct tee on Hob, vMj *• 83- ■- 
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the Baptisms of Florence were solemnized ,n 
this baptistery : if I remember rightly, he said 
that they were. u How many baptisms have 
faa bad to-day?” “Seven.” “I suppose 
that the water is blessed.” “Yes, by the 
Archbishop twice a year, on Easter Even 
and Whitsun Eve.” “Is any fee required for 
baptism?” “ None ; but any one offers what 
' he pleases.” 

We may be disposed to regret that some of 
the ceremonies here mentioned have not been 
retained by our own Church. But ou the 
whole the effect of the administration of 
Baptism — as I saw it on Whit-Monday in this 
noble baptistery — was unsatisfactory. The 
Latin Prayers were muttered over by the 
Priest with unseemly haste, and were almost 
inaudible, and certainly would not be under- 
stood by the greater number of parents and 
sponsors, and there was no congregation 
present. 

I think we may recognize the good sense of 
the Church of England In sot being content 
with one Godfather or Godmother, and ap* 
p mtiring tlmt mt In %fff Hm h 

thrte * chfe t&it there 
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should never be a baptism solemnized in her 
communion, to which our Lord’s words may 
not be applied, “Where two or three are 
gathered together in My Name, there am I in 
the midst of them’;” and she thus secures a 
compliance with the Scriptural condition as 
to witnesses , — “ In the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word shall be established 
I never was more strongly impressed with 
the value of a Liturgy in the mother tongue of 
the people than on this occasion. How much 
sound doctrinal and practical teaching is con- 
tained in the Baptismal Office of the Church 
of England, and how blessed and solemn is 
the effect of the united prayers of the con- 
gregation for the unconscious infant then 
received into the arms of Christ ! When will 
the Church of Italy recover such privileges as 
these ? 

5 Matt, xviii. 20. 

" Deut. xix. 15. 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 
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